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A/f  Round  the  Horizon, 

The  skies  are  brightening  I  The  last  week 
has  witnessed  a  victory  for  law  and  order, 
and  decency  in  public  affairs,  such  as  we 
have  not  had  before  since  the  conviction  of 
Tweed  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Of  that 
famous  trial  the  present  writer  was  a  witness : 
and  he  can  never  forget  the  final  scene  when 
the  mighty  Boss  (whose  giant  form  seemed  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  a  great  city  which  he 
had  ruled  so  long)  stood  up  before  Judge  Noah 
Davis,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  State’s  Prison 
for  twelve  years !  That  tremendous  blow  broke 
the  power  of  a  gang  of  villains,  who  had  fas¬ 
tened  themselves  upon  this  city,  though  some 
think  that  they  have  successors  at  the  present 
day,  who  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  lesson  of  the 
same  kind. 

But  just  now  the  lesson  comes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  where  Brooklyn  has  gone 
through  a  peaceful  revolution :  and  another 
object-lesson  has  been  furnished  by  a  small 
town  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  shore  of  Long 
Island. 

Gravesend  is  one  of  those  villages  that  spring 
up  near  a  great  city,  as  receptacles  for  the 
overflow  of  its  population,  and  that  sometimes 
receive  visitors  and  settlers  not  of  the  most 
desirable  kind,  who  seek  this  suburban  retire-  | 
ment  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  A  hamlet  on 
the  coast  is  picked  out  as  a  convenient  place  | 
for  horse  races,  and  instantly  gather  round  { 
the  track,  or  within  convenient  distance,  a  j 


host  of  saloons  or  other  low  resorts,  to  which 
flock  gamblers  and  bunco  men  and  confidence 
men,  and  all  sorts  of  low  characters.  Over 
this  very  mixed  and  not  attractive  population, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  McKane  bad  established 
the  sort  of  authority  that  a  bold  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  leader  might  get  over  a  community  of 
smugglers,  or  free  lances  of  any  kind.  He 
“ran”  the  town,  ruling  it  in  the  masterful 
style  of  one  who  was  at  once  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent.  No  man  could  carry  on  any  busi¬ 
ness,  good  or  bad,  without  his  permission.  If 
a  petty  tradesman  or  mechanic  came  there  to 
ply  his  trade,  and  earn  an  honest  living,  he 
must  curry  the  favor,  or  at  least  not  incur  the 
enmity,  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who,  if  he  did  not 
kill  the  man,  could  at  least  kill  his  business 
so  that  he  would  starve.  Thus  he  could  run 
any  man  out  of  town. 

Yet  all  the  while  he  kept  up  appearances. 
He  was  not  an  immoral  man.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in 
good  and  regular  standing.  He  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  where  his  voice 
■was  sometimes  heard  in  prayer.  He  was  pop¬ 
ular  with  his  neighbors,  who  found  him  a 
“hail  fellow  1  ivell  met.”  He  was  on  good 
terms  with  everybody  so  long  as  he  had  his 
own  way,  and  knew  that  he  was  the  absolute 
ruler  of  them  all.  It  was  indeed  an  imposing 
exhibition  of  the  one  man  power,  which  so 
often  finds  a  place  in  Republics  as  truly  as  in 
monarchies. 

Besides  regulating  all  the  worldly  affairs  of 
his  “subjects,”  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
his  peculiar  variety  of  religion,  illustrated  by 
his  shining  example,  he  relieved  them  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  any  attention  to  jiolitical 
affairs,  which  he  felt  perfectly  competent  to 
manage  himself,  without  interference  or  dic¬ 
tation  from  any  quarter. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  was  a  man  above  party. 
Ready,  like  Saint  Paul,  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  he  was  impartial  in  his  bestowment  of 
favor,  swinging  his  majority,  or  his  solid  vote, 
now  to  this  side  and  now  to  that,  as  suited  his 
imperial  will. 

How  much  weight  was  carried  in  that  single 
hand  we  may  infer  by  reference  to  our  politi¬ 
cal  history.  In  1884  Mr.  Blaine  was  defeated 
by  some  twelve  hundred  votes  here  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  If,  as  we  take  to  be  the 
fact,  a  much  larger  number  than  that  was  cast 
in  the  town  of  Gravesend,  it  would  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  truth  of  history  to  say  that  McKane 
elected  Mr.  Cleveland ! 

Four  years  later  he  was  “out”  with  the  Dem 
ocrats,  perhaps  because  they  did  not  appreciate 
his  services  at  their  full  market  value,  and 
threw  the  vote  of  Gravesend  on  the  other 
side,  and  General  Harrison  was  chosen  Pres¬ 
ident.  If  the  majority  was  as  small  as  before, 
he  might  claim  to  have  been  a  second  time 
an  American  Warwick,  not  a  King  maker, 
but  a  President  maker. 


Last  fall  there  came  a  State  election,  in 
which  the  question  was  not  of  the  control  of 
national  affairs,  but  a  personal  one,  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Judge  Maynard  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Those  who  had  put  him  in  nomination  were  so 
apprehensive  of  the  result,  that  they  mustered 
all  their  forces,  and  McKane  was  retained  at 
what,  we  may  presume,  even  he  would  regard 
as  a  very  handsome  figure.  Thus  clothed  with 
authority,  and  made  a  kind  of  arbiter  of  fate, 
he  was  put  upon  his  mettle,  to  show  the  full 
extent  of  his  power.  His  employers  appreci¬ 
ated  the  great  advantage  of  having  him  on 
their  side,  in  that  he  could  adjust  the  vote  of 
his  town  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  in¬ 
crease  his  majority  to  “suit  orders.”  To  jus¬ 
tify  these  high  expectations,  the  boss  this 
time  outdid  himself.  The  odds  were  against 
him,  but  he  expected  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.  Aye,  and  every  man  did — not  only  his 
own  duty,  but  the  duty  of  others  also,  who 
were  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  McKane, 
like  Roderick  Dhu,  had  but  to  stamp  upon  the 
ground,  and  there  sprang  up  armed  men,  so 
that,  although  the  whole  town  of  Gravesend 
contained  but  eight  thousand  souls  —  men, 
women,  and  children—  he  polled  six  thousand 
votes !  Probably  he  saw  things  with  an  eye 
fixed  on  a  distant  futurity,  and  counted  some 
babes  at  the  breast ! 

This  contempt  of  law,  demoralizing  as  it  was, 
might  have  been  borne  bad  it  not  been  capped 
by  one  last  blow  that  broke  the  camel’s  back. 
These  frauds  had  become  so  frequent,  that 
when  the  late  election  was  coming  on,  the 
other  side  thought  it  but  common  prudence 
to  take  some  precaution  that  they  should  not 
be  repeated ;  and  sent  a  committee  down  to 
Gravesend  to  inspect  the  lists  of  voters,  to  see 
how  many  names  were  registered,  and  that 
none  voted  but  those  who  had  the  right.  This 
was  an  interference  with  the  province  of  his 
majesty,  which  could  not  be  tolerated,  anH 
when  these  inspectors  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  they  had  a  rough  reception.  Although 
they  went  on  a  lawful  errand,  and  were 
armed  with  an  injunction  against  any  inter¬ 
ference,  they  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  mob,  which  hustled  them  about,  and 
knocked  some  of  them  down,  and  finally 
packed  them  all  in  vans  and  sent  them  to  jail, 
where  they  were  locked  up  in  cells,  at  the 
very  thought  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  boss 
chuckled  to  himself,  saying,  “Good  enough  for 
them !  It  will  teach  them  a  little  common 
sense !  They  will  know  better  than  to  interfere 
with  me  the  next  time !”  As  he  is  a  religious 
man,  he  may  have  looked  upon  this  sudden 
overthrow  of  the  Philistines  as  a  direct  inter- 
positon  of  Providence ;  as  if  the  Lord  himself 
had  appeared  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  putting  a  helmet  on  his  tall  head, 
and  a  shield  upon  his  manly  breast,  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  henceforth  and  forevermore ! 

Alas  for  the  end  of  all  human  greatness! 
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If  the  boss  had  not  been  quite  so  confident, 
and  trusted  a  littie  more  to  his  ingenuity  in 
deceit,  he  might  have  had  the  books  spirited 
away  to  some  place  of  hiding,  and  then  ap¬ 
peared  with  an  innocent  face,  regretting  that 
they  could  not  be  found  I  But  there  are  times 
when  fists  and  clubs  and  prison  vans  have 
their  uses,  and  this  was  one  of  th^m.  The 
clubs  beat  into  the  heads  of  those  midnight 
visitors  a  more  "realizing  sense”  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  than  they  could  have  got  in  any  other 
way:  in  a  ride  in  a  prison  van  every  jolt  em¬ 
phasizes  the  lesson;  and  a  single  night  in  a 
cell,  with  only  bread  and  water,  and  perhaps 
not  even  that,  furnishes  such  an  opportunity 
for  reflection,  that  when  these  “prisoners” 
came  out  the  next  morning,  they  had  learned 
more  of  the  tender  mercies  of  boss  rule  than 
they  could  have  learned  in  a  whole  college 
education. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost,  and  the  men  who 
had  suffered  such  outrage,  took  hold  of  the 
business  of  bringing  the  wrong  doers  to  jus¬ 
tice,  with  a  zeal  inflamed  by  the  sense  of  in 
dignity  and  cruelty  to  themselves.  The  boss 
was  soon  in  the  bands  of  the  law,  and  "the 
mills  of  the  gods”  began  to  “grind  slowly” 
and  yet  to  "grind  exceeding  small.”  At  first 
be  kept  a  jaunty  air,  and  bore  himself  with 
his  acustomed  assurance  and  effrontery.  Then 
be  posed  as  a  victim,  as  an  object  of  public 
sympathy.  But  every  time  be  undertook  to 
tell  his  story,  he  made  it  worse.  As  he  was 
called  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  he  had 
every  opportunity  to  make  the  best  of  his  case, 
but  only  damaged  it  every  time  he  opened  his 
lips.  One  day  he  swore  roundly  to  certain 
things,  and  the  next  day  he  swore  to  the 
opposite.  Several  times  be  flatly  contradicted 
himself,  and  got  so  tangled  up  that  those  who 
listened  whispered  to  each  other  that  he  only 
added  to  bis  former  misdeeds  the  further  guilt 
of  perjury.  The  case  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  with  every  new  piece  of  evidence,  and 
was  clinched  by  the  arguments  of  the  coun¬ 
sel.  The  charge  of  the  judge  was  eminently 
fair,  and  if  it  bore  hard  on  the  prisoner,  it 
was  only  because  there  was  no  escape  from 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  length  of  time 
which  it  took  the  jury  to  make  up  their  ver¬ 
dict,  led  the  public  to  fear  that  there  was  a 
disagreement.  But  such  apprehension  was 
dispelled  when  the  verdict  came  in  the  one 
word,  “guilty I”  at  which  not  only  Brook¬ 
lyn,  but  New  York  as  well,  gave  one  long 
sigh  of  relief  that  at  last  justice  had  been 
done. 

On  Monday  the  convicted  criminal  stood 
up  before  Justice  Bartlett  and  received  his 
sentence  of  six  years  at  bard  labor  in  the 
State’s  Prison !  Thus  the  second  Tweed  follows 
on  the  track  of  the  old  Boss  of  New  York,  and 
like  him,  we  trust,  will  be  no  more  seen  1 

A  DEADLY  PARALLEL— THE  SEN¬ 
TENCE  OF  TWEED. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  scene  on  Monday  in 
the  Court  House  in  Brooklyn  was  only  a  repetition 
of  that  in  our  own  City  Court  House  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  which  was  fully  described 
in  The  Evangelist  of  November  27th,  1873,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

It  is  not  often  that  we  enter  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Although  our  office  is  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  City  Hall,  and  of  the  Courts 
where  trials  are  continually  going  on,  we  have 
hardly  been  inside  of  a  court  room  a  dozen 
times  in  as  many  years.  We  find  no  pleasure 
in  witnessing  the  sad  tragedies  that  are  there 
enacted,  in  seeing  the  crimes  that  are  there 
brought  to  light,  even  though  they  receive 
their  just  punishment.  It  is  a  sickening  reve¬ 
lation  of  human  guilt,  from  which  we  would 
rather  turn  away. 


But  on  Saturday  the  announcement  that 
William  M.  Tweed,  having  been  found  guilty 
at  his  recent  trial,  was  to  receive  his  sentence, 
took  us  to  the  Supreme  Court  room.  This  was 
no  ordinary  event,  as  he  was  no  ordinary 
criminal.  Here  was  a  man  who  for  years  had 
filled  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye,  and  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  a  political  organiza¬ 
tion  which  for  a  time  ruled  the  city  and  the 
State.  In  Albany  as  well  as  here  his  power 
was  almost  absolute.  He  bought  legislatures, 
passed  faws,  framed  charters,  and  appointed 
officers,  dictating  who  should  be  Mayor  of  the 
city,  and  who  should  be  Governor  of  the 
State.  So  great  a  power  has  hardly  been 
possessed  by  any  man  within  the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  Had  he  used  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  honored  him  with  high  trusts,  he 
might  have  been  a  public  benefactor,  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  title  to  their  respect  and  their  grati¬ 
tude.  But  he  bad  no  idea  of  politics  but  as  an 
organization  of  a  party  for  the  sake  of  get¬ 
ting  power,  and  then  using  the  power  so  ac¬ 
quired  as  a  means  of  enriching  himself  and 
his  horde  of  retainers.  Instead  of  protecting 
the  public  treasury,  which  he  was  set  to 
guard,  be  plundered  it.  He  became  “a  thief 
and  a  robber”  on  the  most  gigantic  scale.  So 
successful  was  he  in  his  frauds,  so  entrenched 
in  power  by  the  strength  of  his  party,  and  so 
guarded  from  legal  attack  by  having  courts 
and  judges  of  his  own  selection,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  day  of  reckoning  would  never  come. 

But  justice,  though  it  moves  w  ith  slow  steps, 
overtakes  its  victim  at  last,  and  the  audacious 
criminal  that  had  laughed  to  scorn  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  him  to  justice,  was  tried  and 
found  guilty,  and  by  a  kind  of  poetic  justice, 
the  new  County  Court  House,  which  was  built 
during  his  reign,  and  out  of  which,  by  fraudu¬ 
lent  contracts  and  overpayments,  and  other 
devices  of  fraud,  he  had  put  into  his  own 
pocket  a  million  of  dollars,  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  his  condemnation. 

[Passing  over  the  description  of  the  enormous 
crowd,  and  the  frantic  attempts  of  the  defence  to 
interpose  some  shield  from  the  impending  blow, 
we  come  to  the  last  scene  in  the  tragedy,  when  the 
Judge,  having  swept  away  all  apologies  for  crime, 
turned  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  said,  “Arraign 
the  prisoner  !  ”  The  burly  figure  that  everybody  in 
the  city  knew,  and  that  the  rabble  bad  almost  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  god,  stood  up  to  hear  the  question, 
“  William  M.  Tweed,  what  have  you  to  say  why 
sentence  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  you  to 
which  he  faintly  w'hispered,  “Nothing!”  From 
that  point  the  description  goes  on  :  ] 

The  Judge  then  proceeded  to  address  the  pris¬ 
oner.  In  simple,  but  forcible  language,  he  set 
before  him  the  enormity  of  his  crimes ;  he  had 
been  placed  in  a  position  of  high  responsibility, 
and  he  bad  betrayed  his  trust ;  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  watch  the  public  treasury,  and  had 
plundered  those  whom  he  was  set  to  guard. 
Referring  to  the  evidence,  especially  that  of 
Mr.  Tilden  (who  had  spent  a  month  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  bank  accounts  of  the  Ring,  and 
who  had  found  that  every  time  a  sum  was 
paid  out  of  the  city  treasury  on  certain  fradu- 
lent  contracts,  24  per  cent,  of  the  money  was 
immediately  paid  over  to  Mr.  Tweed),  he  de¬ 
clared  that  it  furnished  "a mathematical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  his  guilt.”  It  was  evidence 
which  no  honest  mind  could  resist.  For  such 
offences  there  should  be  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment.  But  he  did  not  desire  to  be  vindictive, 
but  to  temper  judgment  with  mercy.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  sentence  the  prisoner — 
not  to  fifty  years  of  imprisonment  (as,  under 
his  interpretation  of  the  law,  he  might  have 
done),  but  to  ttcelve,  and  to  a  fine  of  over 
twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  reading  of  the  sentence,  as  it  specified 


the  different  counts  of  the  indictment,  took  a 
good  deal  of  tnne,  during  which  the  prisoner 
Aood  as  if  stunned  by  some  unexpected  and 
tremendous  blow. 

During  the  day  be  had  seemed  to  feel  his 
position  keenly.  All  his  audacity  was  gone. 
Sometimes  he  bowed  his  head  on  the  desk  be¬ 
fore  him,  as  if  to  hide  his  face  from  observa¬ 
tion,  and  when  he  rose  up,  he  looked  the 
image  of  despair.  We  sat  right  in  front  of 
him,  and  watched  every  motion  of  his  fea¬ 
tures.  He  bore  up  as  bravely  as  possible,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  traces  of 
mental  suffering ;  and  when  the  Judge’s  sen¬ 
tence  was  ended,  and  he  sank  back  into  his 
seat,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  rejoiced 
if  the  pit  which  swallowed  up  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abirani,  could  have  opened  under  his  feet, 
and  he  could  have  disappeared  forever  from 
the  gaze  and  the  scorn  of  men. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  removed  by  the 
officers,  and  after  waiting  in  the  Sheriff’s 
room  a  few  hours  till  the  order  of  commit¬ 
ment  could  be  made  out  by  the  clerk,  about 
midnight  he  was  driven  to  the  Tombs,  and 
locked  in  a  convict’s  cell.  In  a  day  or  two  h* 
will  be  removed  to  Blackwell’s  Island,  there  in 
the  Penitentiary  to  serve  out  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment. 

Thus  this  great  criminal,  after  his  long 
course  of  apparent  success,  at  last  meets  the 
just  reward  of  his  crimes.  From  being  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  public  affairs,  he  sinks 
into  a  silence  like  that  of  the  tomb.  The 
prison  doors  have  shut  behind  him  like  the 
gates  of  the  grave.  The  career  of  William  M. 
Tweed  is  ended  as  much  as  that  of  James 
Fisk.  He  is  indeed  alive,  but  it  is  a  living 
death.  Twelve  long  years  in  the  life  of  a  man 
who  has  lived  very  fast,  and  is  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  old,  will  probably  end  his  days. 
But  should  he  live  out  his  full  term,  and  come 
forth  again  he  would  be  broken  by  age  and 
grief  and  shame,  and  would  shrink  away 
from  the  notice  of  men,  till  he  should  hide 
his  head  in  a  dishonored  grave. 

Such  is  the  end  of  this  once  powerful  man. 
It  is  a  solemn  and  an  awful  lesson.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  Saturday  was  one  of  the  most  painful 
that  we  have  ever  witnessed.  We  can  never 
look  upon  the  sufferings  of  a  human  being, 
however  much  deserved,  without  pain.  Espe¬ 
cially  do  we  feel  this  in  the  case  of  one  who 
has  occupied  a  position  of  trust  and  power. 
We  see  him,  as  it  were,  exalted  to  heaven  only 
to  be  thrust  down  to  hell.  It  is  indeed  a  sad 
and  mournful  lesson.  God  grant  that  all  who 
are  exposed  to  temptation,  and  need  the  warn¬ 
ing,  may  learn  it  welll 

But  however  terrible  the  humiliation,  it  is  a 
triumph  for  justice,  the  value  of  which  is  be¬ 
yond  calculation.  This  man  had  defied  the 
law.  He  had  trusted  in  the  power  of  his 
wealth  to  shield  him  from  punishment.  When 
first  his  frauds  were  exposed,  he  had  insolently 
asked:  “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?”  When  brought  before  the  courts,  he  had 
boasted  that  “no  jury  in  New  York  City 
would  ever  convict  him.”  Once  before  he  had 
escaped  by  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  So  he 
had  hoped  to  escape  again ;  till  the  officers  of 
the  law  should  be  wearied  out  in  the  attempt 
to  bring  him  to  justice.  Hence  the  result  is 
the  more  remarkable ;  and  the  community 
cannot  be  grateful  enough  to  those  who  have 
pursued  this  great  criminal  with  relentless 
vigor,  and  to  the  Judge  and  jury  who  have 
done  their  duty  so  fearlessly.  It  is  a  great 
victory  for  our  city.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day 
of  triumphant  corruption  is  ended ;  that  fraud 
and  swindling  will  cease  to  be  covered  with  a 
certain  glory  because  of  their  success ;  that 
audacious  wickedness  will  sink  back  into  the 
hiding  places  where  it  belongs  and  justice  will 
again  lift  up  her  head  in  the  streets. 


February  22,  1894. 
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UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  li.  Cuyler. 
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OEOBO£  W.  CHILDS.— THE  YOUNG  MEN’S 

JUBILEE _ DEAN  STANLEY. 

There  has  been  a  most  gratifying  unanimity 
in  the  unstinted  encomiums  bestowed  by  the 
American  press  upon  my  beloved  old  friend, 
George  W.  Childs.  It  meant  more  than  a  mere 
“  professional”  tribute  to  a  brother  editor ;  it  was 
honest  praise  of  an  honest  man,  and  the  fore¬ 
most  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  If  genuine 
goodness  makes  greatness,  then  was  Mr.  Childs 
truly  great ;  the  escutcheon  of  the  man  who 
loved  everybody  and  whom  everybody  loved 
was  without  a  stain.  One  of  the  many  titles 
which  he  possessed  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
good  people  was  that  his  powerful  and  pros¬ 
perous  paper,  “The  Ledger,”  never  violated 
God’s  holy  day  by  any  Sunday  issue.  Its 
clean  pages  and  its  closed  doors  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  were  an  example  to  the  whole  daily  press 
in  the  land.  Now  let  Philadelphia — which 
contains  the  ashes  of  Benjamin  Franklin — 
rear  in  its  Fairmount  Park  the  statue  of 
George  W.  Childs  as  an  object-lesson  to  all  her 
young  men. 

There  is  another  man  who  bears  the  name  of 
George  who  is  about  to  receive  the  homage  of 
thousands  to  whom  he  has  been  a  noble  bene¬ 
factor.  Fifty  years  ago  that  eminent  Chris¬ 
tian  merchant  of  London,  George  Williams, 
organized,  in  his  counting  room,  the  first 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Like 
most  great  enterprises,  it  had  an  humble 
“upper  room”  beginning  ;  only  a  dozen  persons 
were  present  at  the  first  meeting.  My  old 
friend  Williams  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
He  has  lived  to  see  4,600  associations  estab¬ 
lished  all  over  Christendom  ;  there  is  even  one 
in  Jerusalem !  It  is  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
coming  Jubilee  during  the  first  week  of  June, 
when  thousands  of  delegates  will  gather  in 
London  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  con¬ 
ference  will  begin  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
and  the  Jubilee  commemoration  will  take 
place  in  the  great  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  the 
6th.  Among  the  special  services  will  be  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  most  eloquent  Bishop  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Church,  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter,  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  Rev.  George  A.  Hall 
of  the  New  York  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  Twenty  third  Street,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  excursion  parties  of  delegates  to 
sail  by  the  “Alaska”  on  May  12th,  and  by  the 
“Campania”  on  May  19th.  I  have  already 
“booked”  by  this  latter  steamer,  and  if  that 
swift-flying  Cunarder  bears  us  safely  over,  I 
hope  to  do  my  share  of  testing  Friend 
Williams’s  capacity  for  handshaking.  He 
had  better  imitate  General  Jackson,  when 
Major  Jack  Downing  says  that  “he  stood  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  shuk  hands  fur  the  old  Gineral 
arter  his  wrist  got  sore.”  The  last  World’s 
Conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  I  attended 
was  in  1881,  when  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was 
in  the  chair  and  William  E.  Dodge  was  one 
of  the  speakers. 

On  this  stormy  day  when  the  snow  is  whirl¬ 
ing  through  the  branches  of  the  old  Catalpa 
before  my  window,  I  am  enjoying  the  two 
handsome  volumes  of  Mr.  Prothero’s  Life  of 
Dean  Stanley,  lately  issued  by  the  Scribners. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  the  dear 
Dean  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  is  portrayed.  We  can  see  again  the  alert 
little  figure,  the  dreamy  eye,  and  the  intel 
lectual  brow,  and  hear  the  rapid  roll  of  his 
cheerful  voice.  He  touched  life  at  more  points 
than  any  great  man  I  have  ever  met.  He  was 
a  preacher,  a  professor,  a  philosopher,  a  poet. 


and  a  philanthropist ;  a  born  historian  like 
Macaulay,  and  a  born  geographer  like  Edward 
Robinson ;  he  combined  the  simple  sweetness 
of  a  child  with  the  courage  of  a  knight  when 
he  was  combating  for  bis  conscientious  con¬ 
victions.  His  “bump  of  locality”  was  wonder¬ 
ful.  While  in  America  he  bunted  out  every 
historical  spot  within  his  reach.  When  I  was 
accompanying  him  in  the  Elevated  Railway 
car  (on  our  way  to  Greenwood),  and  we 
reached  Chatham  Square,  he  inquired,  “Wasn’t 
it  near  here  that  Nathan  Hale  was  executed?” 
But  not  one  in  a  thousand  New  Yorkers  know 
that  fact.  On  our  way  up- town,  as  the  train 
drew  near  Trinity  Church,  he  pulled  off  his 
hat  (the  “disreputable”  tile  that  the  reporters 
made  sport  of)  and  playfully  said,  “Here's  a 
salute  for  old  Trinity  1”  When  I  crossed  the 
ocean  in  the  “Bothnia”  soon  after  him,  the 
captain  told  me  that  Stanley  made  himself 
companionable  with  every  officer  and  steward, 
and  went  in  to  visit  the  sailors  in  the  fore¬ 
castle.  Yet  this  democratic  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  who  had  a  kind  word  for  everybody 
md  a  kiss  for  every  child,  was  the  companion 
of  emperors  and  dukes,  and  was  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend  Queen  Victoria  had  outside  of 
her  palace ! 

Mr.  Prothero  gives  long  narratives  of  Stan¬ 
ley’s  many  controversies  in  the  English 
Church.  He  was  always  fighting  for  peace  and 
the  broadest  brotherhood.  The  High  Church 
ritualists  abominated  his  broad  church  views 
and  practices,  and  the  Low  Church  were  afraid 
of  him  as  too  loose  and  lax  and  liberal  in  his 
doctrines.  His  aim  was  to  find  out  what  was 
good,  if  possible,  in  everybody,  and  to  love 
that  good ;  yet  he  loathed  meanness,  bigotry, 
and  hypocrisy.  Although  he  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  ecclesiastical  historians,  he  was  a 
poor  theologiivn.  The  sum  and  centre  of  his 
religion  was  Jesus  Christ;  his  only  definition 
of  a  Christian  was,  “The  man  who  imitates 
Christ — the  only  Master  worth  living  for  and 
worth  dying  for,  whose  Spirit  is  the  one  re¬ 
generating  power  for  the  whole  world.  ”  If 
piety  is  to  be  measured  by  the  daily  life,  he 
was  one  of  the  purest,  humblest,  devoutest, 
and  most  lovable  of  Christians. 

With  the  laboring  people  of  London  he  was 
a  great  favorite,  and  when  I  went  to  attend 
his  funeral  in  Y^estniinster  Abbey,  I  could 
hardly  press  my  way  through  the  thousands 
who  crowded  all  the  area  around  the  building. 
He  was  fond  of  guiding  parties  of  working  men 
through  the  Abbey ;  and  once  when  a  poor  lad 
asked  him  some  bright  historical  questions,  he 
took  such  a  fancy  to  the  boy  that  he  provided 
for  his  education.  The  joy  of  his  home  in  the 
Deanery  was  his  noble  wife.  Lady  Augusta  (a 
descendant  of  King  Robert  Bruce),  and  her 
death  was  the  great  inconsolable  sorrow  of 
his  life.  One  of  his  letters  which  I  prize 
greatly,  was  written  while  Lady  Augusta  was 
on  her  dying  bed.  Its  chirography  would  defy 
Cbampolion  to  decipher,  and  how  the  printers 
ever  mastered  his  manuscripts  I  cannot  imag¬ 
ine.  The  little  speech  which  he  made  to  us 
in  the  “Chi  Alpha”  association  of  ministers, 
he  wrote  out  for  us  afterwards,  but  he  might 
as  well  have  written  it  in  Arabic.  His  visit  to 
America  so  delighted  him  that  he  said  to  me, 
“I  shall  never  dare  to  come  again,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  two  such  visits.”  He 
could  not  praise  enough  the  generous  hospitality 
of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  whom  he  called  “Uncle 
Cyrus,”  and  of  George  W.  Childs,  whom  he 
called  “the  Angel  of  the  Church  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.”  When  his  wife  was  slowly  dying,  he 
said,  “the  more  the  marble  wastes,  the  more 
the  statue  grows.  ”  And  of  the  fame  of  Dean 
Stanley  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  longer  it 
is  exposed  to  the  winds  of  time,  the  fairer  and 
the  purer  will  it  become. 

Brooklyn,  February  18, 1894. 


THE  BROKEN  CIRCUIT. 

By  Bev.  Henry  M.  8imi>son. 

The  other  day  I  met  a  workman  upon  the 
roof  promenade.  He  was  an  electrician.  He 
was  supplied  with  his  outfit.  He  had  climbers 
strapped  about  bis  feet,  nippers  in  bis  bands, 
a  coil  of  wire  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  porta¬ 
ble  battery  hung  from  his  neck.  In  reply  to 
my  question  as  to  what  he  was  about,  he 
said  that  he  was  searching  for  a  defect. 
“There  are  twenty  miles  of  wire  in  this  town 
reaching  out  in  all  directions  from  one  plant, 
and  somewhere  a  wire  has  formed  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  earth,  so  that  the  current  of 
electricity  is  being  lost.  I  have  been  all  day 
trying  to  find  the  leak.  I  have  traced  it  to 
this  house.  ^  I  do  not  like  the"job.  It  is  a 
hard  one,  but  it  must  be  done.  ”  So  he  went 
from  one  incandescent  lamp  to  another,  and 
after  taking  apart  many  fixtures,  and  testing 
many  connections,  at  last  he  said,  “I  have 
found  it.  ”  The  little  bell  in  his  pori^able  bat¬ 
tery  began  to  ring  violently,  indicating  that 
he  had  found  the  trouble  at  last.  The  defec¬ 
tive  part  was  carried  away  to  the  factory  to 
be  repaired.  “How  did  you  know  that  the  cir¬ 
cuit  was  broken?”  I  asked.  I  shall  not  forget 
his  reply:  “The  moment  any  little  wire  in  all 
the  system  forms  a  connection  with  the  earth, 
the  great  machinery  at  the  powder  house  feels 
it.  The  great  engine  groans,  the  sparks  fly, 
the  enormous  belt  flaps,  and  all  seems  confu¬ 
sion.  The  power  must  be  increased.  The 
engine  is  overtaxed.  An  immense  amount  of 
power  is  wasted.  We  could  not  stand  it  very 
long.  ” 

Is  there  not  much  to  be  learned  from  elec¬ 
tricity  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  scientific  way? 
Is  not  the  Church  of  Christ  the  spiritual  pow¬ 
er  house?  Is  not  the  divine  current  sent  out 
in  all  directions,  until  it  reaches  every  family 
and  home  and  heirt?  Is  it  not  needful  to  in¬ 
sulate  the  family  and  the  Christian  home 
from  contact  with  an  ungodly  world,  if  the 
full  benefit  of  religion  is  to  be  obtained? 
Is  not  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  impaired 
and  the  work  of  the  Church  vastly  increased 
when  an  alliance  is  formed  between  the  mem¬ 
ber  and  the  unbeliever?  Do  we  not  hear  some¬ 
times  asked.  What  is  the  matter  with  our 
Church?  What  is  the  matter  with  our  minis¬ 
ter?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  spiritual  dead¬ 
ness?  The  secret  of  it  all  is  that  somewhere 
the  circuit  is  broken.  At  some  point  the  life 
and  power  and  spirituality  of  the  Church  is 
being  carried  off  by  contact  with  the  world. 
The  pastor  is  sick  at  heart.  The  exertion 
necessary  to  keep  the  Church  alive  is  enough 
to  kill  almost  any  man.  The  strain  is  very 
great.  The  machinery  of  the  Church  can 
scarely  avail.  The  evangelist  is  called  for. 
The  special  effort  is  demanded  for  a  limited 
time.  How  many  times  it  would  be  discov¬ 
ered  if  the  trouble  were  traced  to  its  real 
source,  that  some  vow  of  insulation  from  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  made  once  at  the  time  of 
conversion,  and  repeated  many  times  at  the 
sacrament,  has  been  broken,  secretly,  or  per¬ 
haps  publicly,  and  ydur  carelessness  has  done 
all  the  mischief.  To  your  home  is  traced  the 
defect  which  causes  every  other  home  in  the 
church  to  suffer.  Make  haste  to  repair  the 
damage.  Dont  send  to  the  power  house  for 
more  meetings,  or  more  ministers,  or  more 
prayers,  but  dedicate  yourself  and  yours  to 
God.  Come  out  and  be  on  the  Lord’s  side. 
Let  the  whole  force  of  the  church  machinery 
be  employed  in  illuminating  other  homes  and 
hearts  into  which  the  light  has  never  yet 
come.  Let  the  whole  spiritual  energy  of  the 
Church  be  spent  in  the  salvation  of  those 
who  are  unsaved,  rather  than  in  discip¬ 
lining  the  delinquents  or  trying  to  cure  the 
incorrigible.  Let  the  pastor  put  in  new  panes 
instead  of  mending  cracked  ones  Gain  new 
territory  instead  of  merely  recovering  lost 
ground.  Sit  each  day  at  a  fresh  banquet 
rather  than  warm  the  cold  dishes  over. 

If  only  every  home  and  family  circle  should 
be  incandescent  with  divine  light  and  love, 
the  Church  would  be  at  its  best.  Pentecost 
would  last  all  the  year  round. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  “  A.  L.  0.  E  ” 

CHARLOTTE  MARIA  TITCKER. 

Entered  into  Rest  at  Amritsar,  India,  Dec.  9,  1803. 

Eighteen  years  ago  in  November  last  we  wel¬ 
comed  to  our  home  and  took  at  once  to  our 
hearts  the  lady  known  in  so  many  lands 
through  her  books  as  “A.  L.  O.  E  ”  I  can 
see  her  now  as  she  appeared  on  that  bright 
November  morning,  apparently  so  frail  in  body, 
but  buoyant  in  spirit,  her  smile  so  bright,  and 
her  voice  low  and  sweet.  The  train  which 
had  brought  her  from  Bombay,  for  she  had 
just  arrived  from  England,  was  behind  time 
on  that  morning.  “I  hope  I  am  not  too  late 
for  prayers,  ”  she  said,  as  she  was  ushered  into 
the  family  sitting  room,  when  her  wrappings 
had  been  laid  aside. 

Miss  Tucker  bad  not  come  to  India  as  a 
mere  traveller,  to  spend  the  brief,  cool  season 
of  this  land  of  the  sun  in  visiting  its  wonder¬ 
ful  cities,  but  for  a  far  nobler  purpose.  She 
had  come  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  missionary 
workers  in  North  India,  and  she  had  enlisted 
for  life.  She  had  entered  upon  this  warfare 
at  her  own  charges.  “I  am  fifty-four  years 
old,”  she  said,  “and  I  know  that  in  entering 
BO  late  in  life  upon  such  a  service,  in  so  trying 
a  climate  as  that  of  India,  humanly  speaking, 
there  is  much  risk,  but  my  heart  has  long 
been  given  to  India.  ” 

She  then  told  us  of  her  birth  in  England, 
when  her  parents  were  home  from  India  on 
furlough,  and  how,  when  they  returned,  she 
was  left  to  be  reared  and  educated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  though  her  brothers,  when  prepared 
to  enter  the  service  of  Government,  had  re¬ 
turned  to  India,  she  was  now  in  India  for 
the  first  time.  Upon  the  death  of  her  father, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  Indian  service, 
it  had  been  her  duty,  as  well  as  her  privilege, 
to  care  for  her  widowed  mother.  That  mother 
God  had  taken  home,  leaving  the  daughter 
free  to  enter  upon  work  in  India  as  an  hon- 
orarj'  missionary. 

For  nearly  a  week  this  dear  “handmaid  of 
the  Lord”  was  our  guest,  and  we  felt  that  we 
were  entertaining  an  angel.  Miss  Tucker 
came  to  us  on  a  Saturday.  “What  church 
services  do  you  have  on  the  morrow?”  she 
asked  some  time  during  the  day.  Four  were 
mentioned,  and  the  question  asked,  “Which 
will  you  take?”  “I  think  I  will  take  them 
all,”  was  the  answer,  and  this  she  did. 

Two  or  three  days  after  her  arrival.  Miss 
Tucker  put  into  the  hands  of  her  host  a  beau¬ 
tiful  allegory,  written  after  her  coming,  and 
which,  translated  into  several  of  the  vernacu¬ 
lars,  has  since  had  a  large  circulation.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  that  work  which  for 
eighteen  years  this  untiring  worker  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  prosecuted. 

Miss  Tucker’s  home  during  the  earlier  years 
of  her  life  in  India  was  in  Amritsar,  one  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  Punjab,  but  during  her 
later  years,  Battala,  a  small  city  about  twenty- 
five  miles  distant  from  Amritsar,  and  to  which 
place  she  went  as  the  first  resident  mission¬ 
ary,  was  the  scene  of  her  busy  and  self-deny¬ 
ing  labors.  Before  coming  to  India,  Miss 
Tucker  had  learned  so  much  of  the  lanugage 
as  to  be  able  at  once  to  make  herself  greatly 
useful.  Zenana  doors  swung  open  to  receive 
the  gentle  lady,  and  the  women  clustered 
around  her  and  listened  to  her  words,  drawn 
by  love.  The  Christian  women  called  her  an 
angel,  and  the  heathen  women  a  goddess. 
Into  the  lanes  and  byways  of  the  city  she 
went  with  the  Gospel  story,  deterred  neither  by 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  summer  nor  the  cold, 
which  in  the  Punjab  is  trying,  even  for  an 
European.  She  gathered  about  her  not  only 
the  women,  but  she  taught  the  young,  opening 
a  school  for  non-Christian  boys,  and  in  the 
Baring  High  School,  established  after  Miss 


Tucker  went  to  Battala  to  reside,  she  rendered 
most  loyal,  loving  service.  She  ministered  to 
the  sick,  denied  herself  common  comforts  in 
order  to  help  the  poor  the  more,  and  w’as 
patient  with,  and  full  of  tender  pity  for,  the 
erring. 

During  these  busy  years,  when  to  work  in 
many  other  departments  she  gave  so  much 
time  and  strength,  she  was  sending  forth  books 
in  rapid  succession — books  about  India  for 
English  readers,  books  for  Christian  natives, 
and  books  for  non-Christians.  “How  do  you 
find  time  for  writing,”  we  asked  her  on  one 
occasion,  “since  your  hands  and  your  time 
seem  constantly  occupied  with  other  duties?” 
“I  rise  very  early,”  was  the  answer,  “and  do 
my  writing  before  entering  upon  the  regular 
work  of  the  day.” 

One  delightful  day  we  spent  with  Miss 
Tucker  in  Battala.  She  talked  of  “her  boys,” 
the  boys  of  the  high  school,  as  lovingly  as  if 
they  were  indeed  her  own  sons.  Every  fine 
trait  in  the  character  of  each  she  recognized. 
She  saw  their  faults  also,  and  these  she  strove 
to  correct.  Most  wisely,  most  diligently  she 
labored  to  train  them  for  future  usefulness. 
On  the  day  of  our  visit.  Miss  Tucker  paid 
visits  to  zenanas  as  usual,  and  taught  her  cus¬ 
tomary  classes  in  the  Boys’  High  School,  but 
when  at  leisure  was  full  of  life  and  bright¬ 
ness.  Full  of  work  and  weary  as  the  day  had 
been,  she  insisted  upon  accompanying  us  to 
the  railway  station  when  we  took  our  de¬ 
parture  in  the  evening. 

Three  more  years  passed  before  we  again 
saw  Miss  Tucker.  Then  we  met  in  a  health 
resort  in  the  Himalayas,  whither  she,  like 
ourselves,  had  gone  for  a  brief  season  of  rest 
and  change.  It  bad  been  difficult,  her  friends 
told  us,  feeble  though  she  was,  to  persuade 
her  to  leave  the  burning  plains,  even  for  a 
little  while,  that  she  might  breathe  the  cooler 
and  more  healthful  air  of  the  mountains 
V’^ery  frail  and  worn  she  looked,  but  her  smile 
was  as  bright  as  ever,  and  her  work  was  still 
her  first  thought.  She  was  full  of  plans  for 
her  dear  people.  One  Sabbath  is  especially  re¬ 
membered,  when  we  met  at  the  church  door. 
Exhaus.ted  by  the  walk  to  the  church.  Miss 
Tucker  accepted  gratefully  the  arm  of  my 
husband  as  she  mounted  the  steps  leading  to 
the  church  and  walked  up  one  of  the  aisles, 
with  slow  and  feeble  step,  to  the  pew  of  a 
friend.  This  was  our  last  meeting  with  the 
saintly  woman,  who.  on  the  second  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  at  Amritsar,  entered  into  the  rest 
for  which  she  so  ardently  longed. 

“I  shall  never  return  to  England,”  Miss 
Tucker  had  said  when  we  saw  her  in  Battala. 
“I  am  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  visit  to  the  home  land,  but  living 
quietly  here,  I  may  be  able  to  do  something 
yet  for  the  Master.  ”  And  God  did  spare  her 
for  several  years  of  active,  efficient  service. 

On  the  second  of  October  she  was  present  at 
a  large  missionary  gathering  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  a  district  church,  and 
astonished  all  her  friends  by  her  brightness 
and  activity.  On  the  eleventh  of  November 
she  was  really  ill,  but  with  difficulty  was 
persuaded  to  take  her  bed  and  give  herself 
absolute  rest.  On  the  following  Monday, 
feeling  somewhat  better,  she  insisted  on  set¬ 
ting  off  to  a  village  which  she  had  been  ac 
customed  to  visit,  but  returned  in  so  exhaust¬ 
ed  a  condition  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  her 
conveyance  without  assistance.  This  was  the 
last  time  she  attempted  any  active  work.  By 
the  advice  of  friends  she  was  removed  from 
Battala  to  Amritsar,  that  she  might  have 
proper  medical  attention,  and  for  a  few  days 
thereafter  there  was  evident  improvement, 
greatly  to  Miss  Tucker’s  disappointment,  so 
eager  were  her  longings  to  go  home  to  her 
Saviour.  “I  feel  that  my  work  for  India  is 


done,”  she  had  said  to  a  friend  on  the  eight¬ 
eenth  anniversary  of  her  coming  to  India. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  of  which  Miss  Tucker  was  an  honor¬ 
ary  member,  she  had  written:  “Battala  is  in 
rather  a  bereaved  state  at  present,  at  least  it 
seems  so  to  the  aged  worker  who  feels  herself 
to  be  like  a  lonely  buoy  anchored  in  the 
mouth  of  a  river  where  vessels  pass  to  and 
fro,  some  bound  for  dear  old  England,  and 
some  to  a  happier  shore.” 

To  the  weary  traveller  the  “happier  shore” 
was  nearer  then  than  she  thought.  When  she 
realized  that  her  life  was  indeed  ebbing  away, 
not  a  shadow  of  fear  crossed  her  mind.  “I 
know  that  the  everlasting  arms  are  around 
me,”  she  said.  “I  feel  them.”  Very  quietly, 
and  without  a  struggle  she  passed  away. 
One  whose  privilege  it  was  to  minister  to  the 
beloved  one  during  the  last  days  of  her  earthly 
life,  wrote  of  the  end ;  It  was  a  literal  falling 
asleep  in  Jesus,  a  lovely  close  to  a  lovely  life. 

During  her  illness  Miss  Tucker  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  funeral  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  as  an  example  to  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians.  She  asked  that  her  body  be  laid  on  a 
native  bed,  and  thus  uncotfined,  be  carried  to 
the  grave,  and  that  no  black  be  worn,  nor  any 
other  symbol  of  mourning. 

The  interment  took  place  at  Battala.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  train,  boys  from  the  Baring 
High  School  took  up  the  bier  and  bore  the 
body  of  their  beloved  and  revered  teacher  and 
friend  to  the  little  church  and  placed  it  in 
front  of  the  communion  table,  wrapped  only 
in  grave  clothes,  but  covered  with  wreaths  of 
white  roses  and  chrysanthemums. 

The  funeral  service  was  not  a  sad  service, 
for  all  present  felt  that  although  an  earthly 
life  of  rare  sweetness  and  beauty  had  closed, 
a  life  of  eternal  blessedness  had  been  entered 
upon.  At  the  close  of  the  impressive  service 
boys  from  the  High  School  again  took  up  the 
bier,  and  all  the  way  from'  the  church  to  the 
cemetery,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles, 
hymns  were  sung  at  intervals.  One  of  these 
Miss  Tucker  herself  had  written  a  short  time 
before  her  illness.  Sending  a  copy  to  the 
sister  missionary  in  whose  house  she  passed 
away,  she  said,  “Perhaps  this  may  be  sung 
when  I  go  to  sleep.”  “Why  do  we  not  keep 
singing  all  the  way  to  the  cemetery?”  she  had 
asked  not  long  before  when  a  Christian  was 
being  borne  to  his  burial. 

As  the  long  procession  passed  through  the 
city  of  Battala  on  its  way  to  the  place  of  in¬ 
terment,  many  of  the  non  Christian  residents 
looked  on  with  deep  interest  and  solemnity, 
and  many  were  present  at  the  funeral.  At  the 
grave  the  burial  service  was  read  and  hymns 
sung,  and  thus,  with  songs  of  triumph  as  well 
as  tears  of  sorrow,  the  body  of  the  beloved 
missionary  was  laid  in  the  little  cemetery  in 
Battala  to  sleep  ‘'until  the  day  break.” 

One  of  the  missionary  ladies  in  Amritsar 
writes:  “What  a  privilege  it  has  been  to  know 
such  an  honored  servant  of  Christ !  We  all 
mourn  her  loss  together  and  pray  that  we 
may  have  grace  to  follow  her  bright  example.  ” 

Bright,  indeed,  has  been  that  example. 
Turning  away  from  her  loved  English  home 
and  her  wide  circle  of  choice  friends,  she  en¬ 
tered  joyfully  upon  a  life  of  rare  self-denial 
and  devotion  to  duty.  Her  labors  were  so 
effective  because  she  followed  Christ  fully, 
and  love  to  Him  and  to  the  souls  He  died  to 
save  was  the  mainspring  of  her  life.  The 
books  she  wrote  have  been  translated  into 
many  of  the  vernaculars  of  the  country  and 
sent  into  all  parts  of  India,  and  through  these, 
though  dead,  she  will  yet  speak.  The  good 
she  was  permitted  to  do  with  her  pen,  her 
purse,  and  above  all,  the  influence  of  her 
saintly  life,  cannot  be  computed.  She  will  be 
mourned  not  only  in  India  where  in  loving 
service  she  laid  down  her  life,  and  in  England 
which  gave  her  birth,  but  in  America  and  in 
other  lands  where  her  books  have  made  her 
name  known.  We  thank  God  for  the  gift  and 
inspiration  of  such  a  life. 

Helen  H.  Holcomb. 

Jhansi,  India. 
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THE  WAR  HOVERNOR  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

However  much  our  country  may  increase  in 
wealth,  her  choicest  possession  will  ever  be 
the  memory  of  her  good  great  men.  The 
honor  roll  is  a  long  and  noble  one.  From  the 
early  days  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  colonies 
down  to  the  yesterday  of  our  Civil  War,  there 
has  never  been  wanting  men  who  by  sheer 
force  of  goodness  have  risen  to  a  place  among 
the  world’s  nobility,  the  nobility  of  “those  who 
serve.”  And  though  some  among  these  may 
have  won  a  more  distinguished  place,  there 
are  few  of  them  who  have  done  more  loyal 
service,  or  service  more  sorely  needed  in  its 
time,  than  that  of  our  great  War  Governors. 

Of  these,  the  first  among  his  equals  was 
doubtless  the  War  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
Who  of  us  whose  memory  reaches  back  to  that 
stirring  and  dreadful  time,  the  outbreak  of 
our  Civil  War,  but  ren)embers  how  gallantly 
Connnecticut  came  to  the  front ;  how  promptly 
it  put  the  first  thoroughly  equipped  regiment 
n  the  field ;  with  what  enthusiasm  it  went  on 
forwarding  regiment  after  regiment  to  the 
Army ;  until,  at  last,  for  every  ten  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population,  men,  women,  and  children, 
there  was  one  man  in  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try  !  Who  but  remembers  the  loyalty  with 
which  the  little  State  poured  forth  its  money 
as  well  as  its  men  to  the  support  of  the  Army  ; 
and  ho  A'  valiantly  it  stood  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  every  hour  of  danger?  And  who  at 
that  time  did  not  remember  that  all  this  loyal 
service  and  sacrifice  was  so  prompt,  so  effi¬ 
cient,  so  thorough  going,  because  the  Governor 
of  the  State  was  Wii.liam  A.  Buckingham. 

It  is  just  nineteen  years  since  he  died,  on 
the  fifth  of  February,  1875,  but  there  are  very 
many  who  will  welcome  his  biography  by  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Buckingham 
of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  large  octavo  is 
largely  a  review  of  the  events  of  the  Civil  j 
War  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  Con-  ! 
necticut;  it  is  with  a  rather  remarkable  mod-  j 
esty  that  Dr.  Buckingham  has  somewhat 
diminished  his  brother’s  figure  by  setting  him 
in  a 'large  canvas  on  which  many  figures, 
even  more  notable,  have  a  prominent  place ;  | 
but  the  hero  of  the  volume  suffers  in  no  re-  i 
spect  from  such  an  array  of  the  great  and  good,  j 
Rather  his  virtues  shine  out  the  more  con-  ’ 
spicuously  from  the  brilliant  company  in  j 
which  they  are  seen,  as  one  best  appreciates  j 
the  beauty  of  a  gem  of  the  first  water  when  j 
it  is  most  fitly  set.  ] 

Governor  Buckingham  came  of  a  noble ' 
lineage,  as  we  Americans  count  nobility,  “the  | 
son  of  parents”  for  many  generations  “passed 
into  the  skies.”  His  ancestor  was  one  of  the  j 
founders  of  the  New  Haven  Colony;  the  one  i 
in  the  next  generation  was  for  forty-four 
years  minister  at  Saybrook,  one  of  the  ten 
founders  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  modera¬ 
tors  of  the  Synod  that  framed  the  “Saybrook 
Platform.”  His  father  was  a  pillar  of  the 
church  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  that  little  town 
of  less  than  four  thousand  inhabitants,  which 
has  given  to  the  State  five  governors  and  more 
prominent  public  men  and  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  than  any  other  town  in  the  State. 
Here  Governor  Buckingham  was  born,  and 
here  he  grew  up,  amid  circumstances  ideally 
favorable  to  the  development  of  a  leader  of 
men ;  in  a  house  of  generous  abundance,  but 
no  luxury ;  among  companions  simple,  but 
highly  educated ;  in  a  society  whose  standards 
were  those  of  the  Christian  religion,  whose 
rule  of  conduct  was  duty,  and  whose  highest 
aim  was  the  widest  service.  So,  with  heredity 


and  surroundings  both  in  his  favor,  with  good 
natural  parts  and  good  opportunities,  William 
Buckingham  grew  up  the  almost  typical 
American,  a  fine  example  of  what  our  civili¬ 
zation  and  our  ideals  can  make  of  a  man. 

Though  brought  up  in  a  town  where  collegi¬ 
ate  education  was  rather  the  rule  than  the  ex¬ 
ception,  young  Buckingham  was  bred  to  busi 
ness,  after  receiving  a  better  than  ordinary 
common  school  education.  In  business  he 
was  splendidly  successful;  splendidly,  not  be 
cause  he  achieved  wealth — he  never  became  a 
millionaire,  and  the  fortune  he  left  behind 
would  seem  but  small  to  a  merchant  prince 
— but  because  he  always  had  ample  means  for 
the  service  of  others.  When  the  War  broke 
out,  it  was  on  his  private  credit  that  he  raised 
the  sums  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  troops, 
until  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Again  and  again  he  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
cause  with  funds,  his  keen  business  sense 
often  doubling  their  value  by  the  aptness  and 
timeliness  of  the  contribution.  Had  he  chosen 
to  devote  himself  to  money  making,  he  might 
assuredly  have  been  many  times  a  millionaire. 
But  with  him  money  was  not  an  end,  but  a 
means;  the  end,  the  service  of  men,  of  his 
country  above  all. 

So  from  early  years  he  was  a  statesman  in 
the  truest  and  noblest  sense.  A  life  such  as 
his  is  enough  to  put  to  shame  all  those  who 
even  for  a  moment  think  of  “spoils”  as  having 
any  part  in  politics.  Ever  eager  to  find  the 
place  where  he  could  serve  his  country,  the 
thought  that  there  could  be  profit  in  the 
baser  sense  of  the  word  in  such  a  service  could 
never  have  crossed  his  mind.  For  eight  sue 
cessive  years  he  was  Governor  of  his  State, 
the  eight  most  important  years  of  its  existence 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  refusing  a  ninth  nomination, 
because  he  felt  that  his  work  there  was  done. 
Then  for  six  important  years  he  wrought  in 
the  Senate  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  great 
country,  and  then  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

Among  his  busy  public  labors  he  had  ample 
time  for  religious  and  social  work.  A  cor¬ 
porate  member  of  the  American  Board,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
and  of  the  Western  Collegiate  Education  So¬ 
ciety,  Moderator  of  the  First  Triennial  Con 
gregational  Council,  he  was  for  more  than 
forty  j'ears  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school ! 
Indeed,  if  we  ask  what  in  his  own  personality 
peculiarly  qualified  him  for  usefulness,  we 
should,  perhaps,  find  the  answer  in  his  con 
stant  habit  of  Bible  study.  Unostentatious  as 
was  his  religion,  it  was  the  animating  spirit 
of  his  life.  He  was  “accustomed  to  do  his 
duty  and  to  train  himself  to  do  it  pro]}erUj,” 
says  his  biographer.  In  these  significant 
words  is  the  secret  of  his  career. 


A  few  months  since  our  readers  had  a  report 
of  the  opening  of, the  Brick  Church  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  whicli  had  been  reconstructed  and  enlarged 
to  accommodate  the  ever  growing  congrega¬ 
tion.  On  the  opening  Sabbath  morning  Dr. 
Cuyler  preached  one  of  his  stirring  sermons, 
taking  for  his  subject  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire;  and  now  the  pastor.  Dr.  W. 
R.  Taylor,  writes  us  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  foretaste  and  a  prophecy  of  good  things 
to  come,  of  which  the  church  has  already  at 
least  a  partial  fulfilment,  saying:  “We  received 
seventy  one  new  members  at  the  last  com¬ 
munion,  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  as 
many  more  at  the  next.”  He  is  kind  enough 
to  add;  “You  have  no  idea  how  pleasant  a 
memory  your  visit  and  words  and  his  have 
left  in  the  minds  of  our  people,”  to  which  we 
can  only  answer  that  the  gratification  was  ours 
as  much  as  theirs,  and  that  the  affectionate 
regard  is  warmly  returned. 


It  is  always'  pleasant  to  have  our  brethren 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  who  may  be 
in  New  York,  look  in  upon  us.  As  they  come 
from  a  hundred  different  places,  they  bring 
news  of  the  churches  East  and  West,  North 
and  South,  and  stir  us  up  with  a  new  inspira¬ 
tion.  Such  a  pleasure  we  had  last  week  in 
a  call  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  of 
Chicago,  who  has  come  to  the  pulpit  as  it 
were  by  way  of  inheritance  from  his  father, 
whom  in  some  points  he  strikingly  resembles : 
in  his  tall  and  commanding  figure,  his  manly 
presence,  and  his  manner  of  address.  There 
is  something  very  winning  and  persuasive  in 
the  fine  countenance  and  soft  voice,  which, 
however,  is  at  the  same  time  rich  and  full, 
and  sometimes  comes  out  with  great  strength 
and  power.  Such  a  preacher  must  have  great 
influence  in  a  city  like  Chicago,  thronged 
with  young  men,  who  have  high  aims  in  their 
hearts  as  well  as  hot  blood  in  their  veins. 
This  current  of  young  life,  which  is  “at  the 
flood” — so  strong  and  swift — may  be  turned  to 
good  or  evil ;  and  no  one  has  such  power  to 
control  it  as  one  who  is  himself  young,  and 
therefore  in  full  sympathy  with  its  hopes  and 
ambitions.  As  Mr.  Hall  is  but  thirty  four 
years  of  age,  he  has  a  long  career  before  him, 
a  career  which  we  hope  and  believe  will  prove 
as  eminently  useful  as  that  of  his  honored 
father. 


We  mourn  the  death  of  good  men,  and  some¬ 
times  think  that  their  places  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied.  But  God  raises  up  others  to  do  the 
work  of  those  whom  He  has  taken  to  Himself. 
A  year  or  two  since  Hamilton  College  was 
without  a  head,  and  its  friends  were  anxious 
and  troubled  until  the  dear  old  mother  found 
another  leader  in  one  of  her  own  sons,  w’ho 
was  called  from  Chicago  to  preside  over  the 
beloved  College  in  which  he  had  once  been  a 
pupil.  And  now  Union  College,  following  the 
good  example,  helps  herself  to  the  best  that 
she  can  find  in  all  our  borders,  and  invading 
the  capital,  takes  away  one  in  whom  we 
trusted,  a  pastor  whom  all  men  loved,  and  a 
preacher  whom  all  delighted  to  hear.  At 
first  the  suggestion  gave  us  a  pang,  as  we 
felt  that  any  change  of  Dr.  Raymond  would 
be  a  personal  loss,  as  well  as  a  loss  to  the 
Church.  But  it  is  not  far  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  and  we  shall  still  look  upon  him 
as  one  of  us,  a  beloved  friend  and  brother. 
We  congratulate  Union  College  on  its  good 
fortune  in  being  able  to  get  such  a  President, 
and  wish  him  the  most  complete  success  in 
this  position  of  great  honor  and  of  great  use¬ 
fulness. 


Next  Monday  evening  the  Presbyterian  Un- 
ionwill  hold  its  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
at  8  P.  M.  The  subject  to  be  considered  will 
be  “The  Influence  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  Hol¬ 
landers  on  the  Early  History  of  the  United 
States.”  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis,  D.D.,  of  Itha¬ 
ca,  the  Rev.  David  Gregg,  D.  D. .  of  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  McIntosh,  D.  D. ,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  will  address  the  Union.  In  recent 
discussions  the  Hollanders  claim  a  higher  place 
in  the  formative  influences  of  our  early  history 
than  that  assigned  them  by  Puritan  historians. 
Dr.  Griffis  is  both  a  writer  and  a  speaker  on 
this  fascinating  theme,  and  Drs.  Gregg  and 
McIntosh  will  do  full  justice  to  the  Scotch- 
Irish  element.  The  ministers  and  laymen  of  the 
Reformed  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  will  no  doubt  throng  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
on  this  occasion. 


The  Rev.  John  McNeill  sailed  from  South¬ 
ampton  on  the  tenth  of  this  month  on  a  preach¬ 
ing  tour  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  and  probably  India.  He  will 
be  absent  from  England  about  a  year. 
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A  WORD  OF  GRATITUDE  AND  NEED. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  condition  which  entirely  warrants  the 
strongest  appeals  for  help  from  those  who  de¬ 
sire  that  the  Gospel  shall  be  heralded  over  the 
entire  world.  A  decrease  in  the  receipts  for 
the  first  nine  months  to  February  1st  of  §118,- 
141.45,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year,  and  the  need  to  raise  $158,000  in  the  re¬ 
maining  months  of  the  year  beyond  what  was 
given  in  the  same  period  last  year  to  avoid 
debt,  is  not  a  condition  that  brings  cheer. 
But  there  are  evidences  of  profound  interest 
and  generous  self  sacrifices  in  giving,  which 
come  to  the  desk  of  the  Treasurer.  Mr.  Dulles 
writes : 

“The  Church  at  large  should  know  that 
many  of  the  churches,  some  of  them  very 
weak  in  themselves,  are  struggling  to  main¬ 
tain  their  gifts  for  the  Foreign  cause.  Pastors 
on  the  home  field,  whose  small  salaries  are 
unpaid,  continue  to  plead  for  the  foreign 
cause,  and  even  send  increasing  gifts.  Oth¬ 
ers,  who  are  more  able  to  give,  and  yet  are 
feeling  the  pressure  of  the  times,  are  sending 
individual  checks  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$10J  to  $1,000,  quietly,  but  earnestly  stating 
their  purpose  to  help  on  the  cause  in  this 
time  of  need.” 

He  proceeds  to  verify  this  more  promising 
aspect  of  things  on  the  part  of  pastors  and 
churches,  by  extracts  from  recent  letters  cov 
ering  remittances.  These  are  from  all  parts. 
An  Indiana  pastor  goes  into  particulars  in  ex- 
planing  why  his  people’s  contribution  is  not 
so  much  as  last  year.  His  salary  of  $600  is 
behind,  and  the  brightest  incident  of  the  time 
is  a  completed  parsonage,  which  will  save  a 
monthly  rental  of  $8.  A  Wisconsin  church 
comes  next  and  is  able  to  say  “This  is  nearly 
double  any  collection  we  have  sent  you  for 
many  years” !  And  away  out  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  an  Industrial  School,  attended  by 
colored  girls,  sends  an  amount  representing 
nearly  $  1  each.  A  Colorado  church  sends  a 
diminished  contribution,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  it  is  the  best  they  can  do,  and  is  given 
cheerfully  for  the  Master’s  cause.  A  church 
in  Illinois  is  making  a  special  effort  in  view 
of  the  times,  and  promises  to  send  forward 
“  some  over  a  hundred  dollars”  shortlj- ;  about 
twice  what  they  have  ever  given.  A  church 
in  New  York  State  apologizes  for  the  small 
ness  of  its  remittance,  though  it  is  three  times 
as  much  as  they  ever  gave  before.  And  in 
just  this  spirit  “A  Regular  Giver”  sends  his 
mite,  with  the  remark,  “This  amount  repre 
sents  three  times  as  much  as  if  I  were  in 
health  and  the  times  were  prosperous.”  A 
man  from  New  Jersey  writes:  “The  Lord 
has  put  it  into  my  head  to  give  $1C0  of  His 
money.”  A  faithful  lady  missionary  among 
the  Indians  returns  her  check  of  $20.60  just  at 
hand  from  Mr.  Eaton  of  the  Home  Board, 
with  the  remark :  “  I  hardly  dare  to  spare  it, 
but  1  think  everybody  ought  to  give  w’hether 
they  can  or  not.  I  can  only  pray  that  He  to 
whom  the  earth  in  all  its  fulness  belongs,  will 
in  these  days  of  distress  put  money  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  use  it  for  His  work.” 

It  is  often  said  by  persons  of  a  cynical  turn, 
and  whose  observation  is  but  partial  and  super¬ 
ficial,  that  the  spirit  of  self-denial  has  departed 
from  the  Church.  But  surely  the  fact  is  quite 
otherwise.  And  we  need  but  an  increase  of 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  here  made  manifest, 
such  as  providence  seems  to  urge,  to  lift  the 
Church  quite  clear  of  all  threatening  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  Let  every  one  act  in  the 
matter  with  a  good  conscience,  and  as  God 
has  prospered,  or  shall  prosper  them  in  the 
future!  Indeed,  the  two  instances  of  reckless 
giving,  noted  above,  in  sheer  love  to,  and  confi¬ 
dence  in,  the  Master  and  His  great  cause,  are 
not  to  be  rebuked.  Rather,  we  say,  may  they 
prove  contagious ! 


A  HALT  ORUBR£D  BY'  THE  HOME  BOARD. 

Realizing  the  responsibility  of  putting  a  stop 
to  all  new  work,  the  Board  has  delayed  tak¬ 
ing  that  step  as  long  as  possible.  For  months 
it  expected  material  improvement  in  business, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  receipts, 
but  thus  far  it  has  been  disappointed.  At  last 
it  has  felt  constrained  to  pass  the  following 
resolution :  • 

“That  in  view  of  the  large  indebtedness 
of  the  Board,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
borrowed  as  much  money  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Finance  Committee  is  prudent,  no  further 
new  work  be  undertaken  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  ” 

Hereupon  secretaries  Wm.  C.  Roberts  and 
D.  J.  McMillan  add  these  weighty  words : 

“This  will  give  rise  to  deep  regret  and  dis¬ 
couragement  in  many  parts  of  our  land.  It  is 
tantamount  to  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  Such  a  measure  is  greatly  to  be  lament¬ 
ed,  because  it  always  requires  time  and  money 
to  rally  after  a  retreat.  Never  have  the  calls 
for  Home  Mission  woik  been  louder,  the  needs 
of  the  fields  greater,  nor  the  highest  interests 
of  the  nation  in  more  imminent  danger  from 
Romanism.  Mormonism,  anarchism,  and  infi¬ 
delity,  than  today.  Whilst  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  do  otherwise  than  to 
order  a  halt,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  bid  us  “go  forward  ” 
A  few  individuals,  without  involving  much 
self  denial,  could  do  it.  Our  prayer  is  that 
the  whole  Church,  in  the  majesty  of  her  num¬ 
bers  and  consecration  to  Christ's  cause,  will 
do  it  forthwith.” 


ALE  FORC  ES  TO  THE  FRONT. 

Now  that  our  great  mission  treasuries  are 
threatened  with  a  very  serious  diminution  of 
funds,  and  consequent  burden  of  debt,  it  is  in 
order  to  avail  of  every  expedient  against  such 
calamity.  There  should  be  a  combined  effort 
on  the  part  of  Presbyteries,  single  churches, 
and  individuals.  It  is  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  that  several  of  our  excellent  mission- 
areis  are  now  in  this  country,  and  although 
they  have  returned  after  ten  years  or  more  of 
unremitting  toil  for  a  twelve  month  of  rest, 
yet,  like  old  soldiers,  they  are  ready  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  breach  at  this  critical 
moment.  The  press  can  lend  its  help,  but, 
after  all,  nothing  is  so  effective  as  the  living 
presence  of  one  who  testifies  of  what  he  has 
seen,  and  of  which  he  has  been  a  part.  Ap¬ 
preciating  the  utility,  and  even  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  personal  work  of  the  missionaries, 
the  Presbytery  of  Utica  has  taken  action, 
which  other  Presbyteries  might  imitate.  Dr. 
Bachman  of  Utica  writes : 

“At  the  request  of  our  Foreign  Missionary 
Committee,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  of  China 
has  just  made  a  ten  days’  campaign  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Utica.  He  was  kindly'  and  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  by  good,  and  in  a  number 
of  churches,  by  large  audiences.  Mr.  Reid  is 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  speaker,  one 
well  calculated  to  educate  and  stimulate  the 
people  along  the  line  of  missions.  He  has 
done  good  work  within  our  borders,  and  we 
are  sure  that  good  results  will  follow  his 
faithful  presentation  of  the  cause  he  so  ably 
advocates.  On  the  part  of  the  churches  he 
has  visited  within  our  bounds,  and  on  the 
part  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  Committee, 
which  he  has  so  kindly  and  efficiently  served, 
I  assure  those  desiring  a  good  advocate  of 
Foreign  Missions,  that  they  can  find  such  an 
one  in  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid. 

R.  L.  Bachman,  Chairman  of  Committee. 


The  revenues  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  amount  to  $38,000,000!  But  of  this 
sum  (which  is  not  so  much  as  the  clergy  of 
America  receive),  almost  nothing  comes  from 


the  free  will  offerings  of  the  people.  The  income 
from  private  benefactions  made  since  1703 
amounts  to  less  than  $1,500,000  a  year.  A 
t'hurch  endowment  certainly  does  not  promote 
the  grace  of  giving.  Those  gifts  are  most 
wise  which  “provoke  unto  love  and  unto  good 
works”  at  the  same  time. 


The  conference  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  several  Presbyteries  of  the  Syn¬ 
od  which  was  held  in  New  York  last  week, 
was  a  remarkable  gathering.  The  fact  that 
nearly  every  Presbytery  of  the  Synod  was  rep¬ 
resented,  that  many  of  the  most  prominent 
ministers  of  the  denomination  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  that  themes  bearing  so  immediately 
and  practically  upon  the  part  our  Presbyteries 
have  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
Foreign  Missions,  was  alike  significant  and 
prophetic.  If  substantial  results  were  tracea¬ 
ble  to  the  previous  conference,  as  reports  of 
the  churches  show,  then  we  believe  that 
Synod’s  Committee  has  performed  an  invalua¬ 
ble  service  for  the  Board  by  calling  this  second 
conference  together.  We  commend  this  plan 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Committee  to  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committees  of  other  Synods. 


The  last  prayer- meeting  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant  was  held  last  Wednesday  night. 
Dr.  Mcllvaine  sounded  the  keynote  of  reminis¬ 
cence,  which  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Moore, 
Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  and  Dr.  Noyes,  all  re 
viving  the  good  old  times,  and  provoking  both 
smiles  and  tears.  Dr.  Stitt  made  mention  of 
the  spiritual  quality  of  the  prayer  meetings, 
and  the  high  order  of  Dr.  Mcllvaine’s  preach¬ 
ing.  Then  the  people  lingered,  loth  to  leave 
the  hallowed  place.  From  all  that  was  said,  it 
was  abundantly  evident  that  Dr.  Mcllvaine’s 
five  years’  pastorate  had  brought  him  and  the 
Covenant  people  into  most  tender  relations. 
Now  they  face  the  future,  and  they  will  be  as 
loyal  and  useful  to  the  Brick  Church  as  they 
were  to  the  church  they  leave  behind  them. 

We  are  advised  by  Pastor  Pratt  of  the  Wil- 
liston  Church,  Portland,  Me.,  that  the  civic 
authorities  of  that  city,  the  churches,  and  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  are  to 
unite  on  March  20th  in  celebrating  the  90th 
birthday  of  Gen.  Neal  Dow.  The  services  will 
take  place  in  the  City  Hall,  where,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  each  of  the  above  great  interests  will 
be  represented  by  one  or  more  eminent  speak¬ 
ers.  The  occasion  w'ill  be  one  of  both  local 
and  general  interest.  We  tender  our  best 
wishes  to  Gen.  Dow  a  little  in  advance  of  this 
great  press  of  the  20th  of  March ! 

The  National  Temperance  Society  held  a 
Conference  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to 
consider  the  subject  of  “Temperance  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Schools.”  Gen.  Howard  presided,  and 
Dr.  Cuyler  and  Miss  Julia  Colman  were  the 
principal  speakers.  The  former’s  theme  was 
“Educational  Temperance  Work”;  the  latter 
read  a  paper  on  “Methods  of  Temperance 
Teaching.”  A  great  point  will  be  gained  when 
all  the  children  of  our  public  schools  become 
enlightened  on  this  subject,  which  so  greatly 
concerns  their  future  success  in  life. 

The  new  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Seat¬ 
tle,  Washington,  was  dedicated  on  Sabbath, 
January  28th,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Alison,  D.  D. ,  preaching  the  sermon,  and  in 
the  evening  conducting  the  formal  services  of 
dedication,  according  to  a  printed  programme. 
On  the  previous  Sunday,  January  21st,  the 
formal  opening  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  the  First 
Church  of  Portland,  Oregon,  who  preached 
two  most  excellent  discourses.  We  shall  give 
a  description  of  this  fine  new  church. 
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Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  proposed  retire¬ 
ment  from  pastoral  work  of  the  Rev.  George 
Dana  Boardman,  D.  D  ,  LL.D.  Dr.  BoardmGh 
will  soon  have  completed  thirty  years  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  announces 
to  his  people  that  at  the  coming  anniversary 
he  will  lay  down  hie  responsibility.  He  says 
in  his  letter  that  he  prefers  to  take  this  step 
while  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood.  Dr. 
Boardman  has  been  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  successful  ministers  of  this  city.  While 
he  is  in  the  Baptist  Church,  his  friendships  are 
found  in  all  denominations.  He  has  written 
a  number  of  books,  among  thenj  “The  Crea 
tive  Week,”  “The  Model  Prayer,”  “The  Moun¬ 
tain  Instruction,”  “Epiphanies  of  the  Risen 
Lord,”  “Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments,” 
“The  Divine  Man.”  He  has  followed  a  course 
somewhat  similar  to  Dr.  Crosby  in  New  York 
City,  having  preached  not  less  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  expository  discourses,  going  over  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures,  giving  the  results  of 
his  close  and  extended  studies.  He  has  been 
much  in  demand  for  public  addresses.  He  is 
a  man  of  broad  culture,  and  also  of  broad 
sympathies.  His  congregation  are  making  a 
very  earnest  effort  to  induce  him  to  withdraw 
his  resignation,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  do  this.  He  is  in  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
having  been  born  in  Burmah,  August  18,  1838. 
Should  he  insist  upon  laying  down  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate,  he  will,  no  doubt,  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  useful  service  which 
will  be  no  less  valuable  to  the  community  at 
large  than  if  he  continued  to  be  the  regular 
pastor  of  the  church. 

Another  matter  of  much  interest  during  the 
past  week  has  been  the  election  of  Professor 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  D.  D. ,  LL  D. ,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boys’  High  School.  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  is  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  one  of  our 
most  popular  and  effective  preachers.  His 
services  are  constantly  in  demand  in  the  best 
churches  in  the  absence  of  pastors  or  during 
vacancies.  He  has  persistently  declined  the 
pastoral  relation,  preferring  to  be  a  teacher. 
For  twenty-four  years  he  was  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  closing  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  that  institution  in  June,  1893.  Dr. 
Thompson  has  been  active  as  a  lecturer  in  liter 
ature,  sociology,  political  economy,  and  other 
branches.  For  some  time  past  he  has  been  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sunday-school  Times. 
Should  he  accept  the  position  to  which  he  has 
now  been  called,  he  will  prove,  no  doubt,  just 
the  man  for  the  place. 

The  Hebron  Church  during  the  past  week 
celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  organ¬ 
ization.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Robert  Gra¬ 
ham,  who  was  the  recipient  on  the  occasion 
of  a  handsome  arm  chair  and  a  well  filled 
purse.  This  church  grew  out  of  a  mission  of 
the  Olivet  Church,  and  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Graham  has 
been  the  only  pastor.  He  reports  that  during 
the  ten  years  he  has  made  15, 000  pastoral  calls, 
performed  143  marriages,  and  conducted  341 
funerals.  The  present  membership  of  the 
church  is  350. 

The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Rev.  Irwin  P.  McCurdy,  D.  D. ,  Litt.  D. ,  pas¬ 
tor,  held  its  congregational  meeting  February 
12th,  at  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  present¬ 
ed  the  financial  report  for  the  year  ending 
February  1st.  The  report  shows  the  expenses 
increased,  no  special  collections  needed,  all 
obligations  paid  in  full,  and  a  much  larger 
balance  of  cash  on  hand  than  any  former  re¬ 
port  during  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  increasing 
financial  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  hard 
times.  The  number  of  additions  to  the  mem¬ 


bership  during  the  year  is  seventy.  The  forty- 
first  anniversary  of  this  church  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  with  appropriate  and  interesting  ser¬ 
vices.  On  Thursday  evening,  February  8tb, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. ,  preached 
an  inspiring  sermon,  specially  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  from  John  i.  16.  On  Sabbath 
morning,  February  11th,  ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral  Wanamaker  gave  an  address  of  congratu¬ 
lation  and  encouragement,  in  the  spirit  of 
Colossians  iv.  12:  “Epaphras,  who  is  one  of 
you,  a  servant  of  Christ,  saluteth  you.”  On 
Sabbath  evening  the  Rev.  William  H.  Rob¬ 
erts,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  gave  an  eloquent  discourse 
from  1  Cor.  iii.  6.  The  first  pastor  of  this 
church,  the  Rev.  James  McCaskie,  from  1853 
to  1864,  resides  at  Clantibret,  County  Mona¬ 
ghan,  Ireland,  and  the  second  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  McLeod,  from  1864  to  1884,  resides  in 
London,  England.  Dr.  McCurdy  has  been 
pastor  for  nearly  ten  years. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Loucks  was  received  by  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey. 
A  call  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Mr.  Loucks 
from  the  Beacon  Church  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  accepted  by  him,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
installation.  The  Rev.  Perry  S.  Allen  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Green  Hill  church.  Com¬ 
missioners  from  the  congregation  were  present, 
reporting  the  action  of  the  church  acquiescing 
in  Mr.  Allen’s  request,  which  was  then  grant¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Allen  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Fund,  and  proposes 
to  give  his  time  hereafter  to  this  important 
interest. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  Presbytery 
in  discussing  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
the  First  Independent  Church  of  Kensington. 
The  matter  has  created  considerable  interest 
in  the  neighborhood,  as  It  is  quite  close  to 
another  church  which  objects  to  its  being  re¬ 
ceived  unless  upon  the  condition  of  removal 
from  its  present  site.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
church  be  admitted  on  the  express  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  shall  not  continue  its  existence  in 
the  present  location  longer  than  one  year. 

Mr.  John  A.  Black  died  on  Sunday,  Febru¬ 
ary  11th,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Black’s 
name  has  been  ident^ed  for  about  fifty-four 
years  with  the  publishing  department  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  and  until 
recently  has  appeared  as  Business  Superintend¬ 
ent  on  the  periodicals  and  other  matter  issued 
by  the  Board.  He  began  as  a  boy  in  the  Old 
School  Board  of  Publication,  and  spent  all  his 
life  in  this  work.  During  the  past  year,  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Black  became  Manu¬ 
facturing  Agent,  having  charge  of  all  the 
large  interests  of  the  Board  in  the  production 
of  its  publications,  while  Mr.  John  H.  Scrib¬ 
ner  became  Business  Superintendent.  Mr. 
Black  had  reached  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

The  Oxford  Church  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  secure  as  pastor  the  Rev.  Maltbie  D.  Bab¬ 
cock,  D.  D. ,  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Babcock  felt 
deeply  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  in  this 
unanimous  and  hearty  call  from  a  church 
which  he  had  never  visited,  and  not  one  of 
whose  members  he  had  ever  seen.  But  it  is 
understood  that  his  relations  with  the  Brown 
Memorial  Church  in  Baltimore,  of  which  he  is 
pastor,  are  so  important  and  so  full  of  promise 
for  the  future  that  he  does  not  deem  it  his 
duty  to  accept  the  invitation  to  Philadelphia. 
This  is  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Oxford  Church,  who  have  been 
without  a  pastor  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  before  a  great  while  the 
right  man  may  be  sent  to  them.  The  church 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  promising  in 
this  city.  J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  February  19, 1894. 


THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

By  A.  Farke  Burgess,  D.D. 

This  conference,  called  by  our  enterprising 
Synodical  Committee,  whose  “visible  head"  u 
the  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  was  an  asssem- 
blage  of  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  on 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
New  York  Synod,  and  was  held  at  the  mis¬ 
sionary  rooms,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  on  the  13th 
inst.  Nearly  every  Presbytery  was  represented- 

This  meeting  was  “too  good  to  be  lost.”  Be¬ 
ing  the  second  of  the  annual  conferences  under 
call  of  the  Synod’s  Committee,  it  was  regarded 
as  the  best  of  them  all.  The  story  of  its  de¬ 
liberations  ought  to  get  to  the  ears  of  all  our 
people.  Its  points,  suggestions,  exhortations, 
arguments,  and  prophecies  should  be  repro¬ 
duced  for  all  the  churches,  with  such  vivid¬ 
ness  as  to  touch  and  quicken  every  heart.  I 
would  that  I  might  transfer  its  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration  to  every  Presbytery  in  the 
Synod. 

The  session  began  promptly  at  9.30  in  the 
morning,  for  the  meeting  meant  urgent  busi¬ 
ness,  and  there  must  be  no  delay.  With  Dr. 
Shaw  in  the  chair,  whose  presiding  was  with 
admirable  grace,  and  whose  opening  address 
moved  every  heart,  a  half  hour  was  spent  in 
fervent  prayer,  specifically  for  the  success  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  the  awakening  of  our 
churches  to  larger  liberality  in  sustaining 
them.  The  right  chord  was  touched,  and 
this  service  gave  unction  and  spiritual  direc¬ 
tion  to  all  the  deliberations  that  followed.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Weljs,  President  of  the  Foreign  Board, 
made  brief,  earnest  remarks.  Dr.  Ellinwood 
told  of  the  council  meetings  held  twice  a 
week  by  the  Board,  when  every  heart  was 
lifted  to  God  with  its  burden  for  the  great 
work ;  when  each  member  sought  to  be 
emptied  of  self,  and  when  everything  came 
before  them  for  consideration  —  complaints 
from  churches,  sometimes  from  pastors,  who 
complained  of  discouragement,  and  called  for 
retrenchment,  and  freely  gave  impracticahle 
advice.  Dr.  Gillespie  contributed  practical 
and  valuable  suggestions  and  explanations, 
and  Mr.  Dulles  pleasantly  impressed  himself 
on  the  conference  as  an  officer  of  the  Board 
whose  business  efficiency  was  only  excelled  by 
his  modesty. 

The  programme  was  wisely  prepared,  and 
perfectly  carried  out.  Every  speaker  came  to 
time,  and  every  one  came  within  time. 

Deliberations  began  with  a  valuable,  practi¬ 
cal  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith  of 
Peekskill,  on  the  “Office  and  Duties  of  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Committees.”  Such  commit¬ 
tees,  who  have  regarded  their  office  as  a  mere 
formality,  or  an  empty  distinction,  must  have 
realized  their  mistake,  as  their  practical 
work  was  very  clearly  outlined.  Mr.  Smith 
enforced  the  duty  of  the  Presbyterial  commit¬ 
tees,  first,  to  the  Board,  whose  plans  should 
be  heartily  seconded ;  second,  to  the  Synod’s 
Committee,  with  whom  they  should  keep  in 
closest  touch,  whose  letters  they  should  an¬ 
swer  promptly ;  third,  to  the  Presbyteries  and 
local  churches,  keeping  them  informed,  giving 
them  latest  facts,  replenishing  them  with 
helps,  and  exhorting  them  to  prompt  and  lib¬ 
eral  support  of  the  Board’s  great  work. 

Following  this  came  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  A. 
W.  Halsey  of  New  York,  on  “The  Monthly 
Concert.”  If  any  person  had  been  guilty  of 
deeming  this  institution  effete,  or  uninterest 
ing  and  profitless,  he  would  have  gone  into 
unfeigned  humiliation  and  repentance  after 
hearing  this  remarkable  paper  as  its  fine 
rhetoric  moved  on,  its  wit  flashed,  its  literary 
beauty  charmed,  its  points  bristled,  its  keen 
irony  cut,  its  arguments  convinced,  and  its 
fertility  of  suggestion  captivated  every 
hearer.  At  its  close  the  remark  was  made  by 
more  than  one  that  a  copy  of  this  address 
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should  reach  every  pastor,  and  Dr.  Halsey 
should  be  called  upon  to  repeat  it  in  every 
Theological  Seminary. 

Following  this  came  the  presentation  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Hubbard,  Auburn,  of  his  well 
known  views  upon  missionary  literature.  This 
business  presentation  of  a  vitally  important 
subject  drew  out  questions  and  suggestions 
and  explanations  on  all  sides.  The  question 
was  one  of  the  most  practical,  and  yet  hedged 
about  by  some  delicate  conditions.  Effort  was 
made  by  Dr.  Hubbard  and  others  to  develop  a 
scheme  for  cheaply  diffusing  the  best  and 
latest  missionary  intelligence,  without  in  any 
way  trenching  upon  the  work  or  circulation  of 
the  “Church  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  to  which 
all  expressed  their  undiminished  loyalty.  To 
get  a  paper  sufficiently  good  in  its  mechanism 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses,  and  at  a  cost 
of  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  year,  and 
compress  into  it  matter  most  vital  to  our 
benevolent  and  missionar}'  work,  seemed  “a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ” 

The  Rev.  Paul  Martin,  Palisades,  narrated 
the  plan  and  results  of  a  most  thorough  and 
useful  Presbyterial  itineracy  in  behalf  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  which  he  had  recently  con-, 
ducted,  by  which  Mr.  Mills  of  China,  now  on 
furlough,  had  visited  all  the  churches  in  rou¬ 
tine,  awakening  a  marked  interest.  Similar 
itineracies  w’ere  commended  to  all  the  Presby¬ 
teries,  for  which  missionaries  on  furlough  can 
be  obtained  by  correspondence  with  the  Board. 

Following  this  subject  camea  spirited  “broad¬ 
side”  on  the  work  for  Foreign  Missions  in  Sun¬ 
day  schools  and  young  people’s  societies,  led 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Davies  ajul  Elder 
James  Yereance  of  New  York.  The  hour 
given  to  this  subject  was  one  of  the  best,  and 
all  were  intensely  interested. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  recommending  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Pastor  Halsey’s  paper,  the  publication 
of  an  abstract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
ference  in  the  Christian  Steward,  the  over- 
turing  of  the  Assembly  in  favor  of  cheaper 
missionary  literature,  commending  to  the  Pres 
byteries  an  enlargement  of  zeal  and  offerings 
for  our  foreign  work,  and  thanking  Dr.  Shaw 
and  his  committee  for  their  hospitality. 

The  gratifying  success  of  this  well  timed 
conference  was  fitly  crowned  by  a  large  popu¬ 
lar  meeting  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  Smith’s,  in  the  evening  at  which 
the  Rev.  F.  G.  Coan  of  the  Persia  Mission, 
Mrs.  Wellington  White  of  Mt.  Vernon,  for¬ 
merly  missionary  in  China,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Hall  were  the  speakers. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  all  the  Presbyterial 
committees  that  this  meeting  had  given  them 
an  uplift  and  a  new  impulse  in  the  work  to 
which  their  Presbyteries  have  appointed  them. 
The  members  of  the  Foreign  Board  also  ex¬ 
pressed  their  gratification,  with  the  confident 
hope  that  practical  fruits  would  follow  the 
work  of  the  day.  While  not  unmindful  of  the 
serious  exigencies  and  weighty  responsibilities 
of  the  hour,  they  expressed  unwavering  hope 
and  courage  as  they  stand  in  their  tower ‘of 
observation,  surveying  the  field. 


What  to  do  with  religious  papers  after  they 
have  been  read  is  often  a  puzzle.  They  are  too 
good  to  kindle  fires  with,  and  yet  too  bulky 
to  keep  Those  readers  of  The  Evangelist  who 
have  been  troubled  with  this  question  will  be 
grateful  for  the  information  that  Mr.  George 
Roff,  an  estimable  Christian  citizen  of  York- 
town,  Dickey  County,  North  Dakota,  will 
thankfully  furnish  to  any  one  who  desires  it 
the  name  and  address  of  some  worthy  settler 
in  that  far- away  region  w’ho  will  be  glad  to 
receive  the  week-old  paper.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  confer  a  great  benefit  at 
little  cost. 


REV.  CARROLL  CUTLER,  D.D. 

By  Prof.  £.  D.  Norris,  B.B. 

It  is  a  painful  experience  to  be  called  so 
often  to  note  the  death  of  beloved  brethren, 
whom  one  has  known  and  cherished  for  a 
whole  generation,  as  they  are  transplanted 
one  after  another  to  the  life  immortal.  My 
intimacy  with  him  whose  name  I  have  just 
written,  has  covered  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  my  friendship  has  strengthened,  year  by 
year,  through  all  that  long  period.  It  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  realize  that  the  intimacy, 
though  not  the  friendship,  is  now  ended  so 
far  as  this  brief  life  extends. 

The  events  of  his  life  may  be  briefly  stated : 
Dr.  Cutler  was  born  in  Windham,  N.  H. , 
January  31,  1829,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
entered  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  where  he 
fitted  for  college.  After  graduating  from 
Yale  in  1854,  he  taught  for  a  year  in  a  boys’ 
boarding  school  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ,  and 
then  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York.  In  September,  1856,  he  became 
a  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  held  that  position 
two  years,  at  the  same  time  studying  in  the 
Theological  School.  In  January,  1858,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  August,  1858,  he  went 
to  Europe,  and  spent  one  year  abroad,  re¬ 
turning  in  the  following  July.  In  1860  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and 
Rhetoric  in  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio,  a 
position  which  he  occupied  until  1871,  or 
longer,  when  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  H. 
L.  Hitchcock  he  w’as  made  President.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  that  position  during  the  delicate 
and  difficult  transplantation  of  the  college 
from  Hudson  to  Cleveland,  a  skillful  teacher, 
a  wise  governor,  and  a  noble  example  in  all 
manly  virtue.  Some  years  ago  he  resigned 
the  Presidency,  and  shortly  afterwards  went 
South  to  Talladega,  Alabama,  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  a  collegiate  institute  founded  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  race.  He  died  at 
that  place  January  25th,  and  a  few  days  later 
his  remains  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  pleasant 
cemetery  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  which  was  so  long 
his  cherished  home. 

Dr.  Cutler  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough 
education,  and  throughout  his  life  was  a  dili¬ 
gent  student.  He  was  especially  at  home  in 
the  fields  of  philosophy,  mental  and  moral, 
and  in  natural  theologj'.  He  once  delivered  a 
valuable  course  of  lectures  on  the  latter  sub¬ 
ject  in  Lane  Seminary.  His  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  ago,  entitled  “The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Ethics,”  is  regarded  as  a  production 
of  great  worth.  He  was  a  sound  and  able 
preacher,  and  was  always  interested  in  a  just 
and  liberal  way  in  church  affairs.  His  influ¬ 
ence  upon  his  students  was  marked  and 
healthful  in  a  high  degree,  and  in  other 
spheres  his  life  was  one  worthy  of  honor  and 
of  reverent  remembrance. 


AN  INSTITITTION  MUCH  WANTED  IN  SYRIA. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  There  is  no  provision  in 
Syria  for  orphan  boys;  the  nearest  provision 
of  that  sort  being  an  overcrowded  German  in¬ 
stitution  some  distance  off  at  Jerusalem.  Nor 
is  there  any  beginning  yet  in  the  line  of  in¬ 
dustrial  training,  under  evangelical  auspices. 
These  two  wants  are  very  keenly  felt  by  all 
Christian  workers  there.  The  country  is  so 
interesting,  the  Syrians  are  so  bright  and  capa¬ 
ble,  and  the  cost  of  such  an  agency  as  would 
meet  these  wants  would  be  so  trifling  as  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  work  at  home,  that  I  am 
quite  sanguine  that  benevolent  persons  will  be 
found  quite  ready  to  found  such  an  institu¬ 
tion,  either  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mission  there  (which  would  be  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  security,  facility,  and  economy),  or 
as  a  separate  and  independent  enterprise.  My 
own  past  experience  of  your  efficient  interest 
in  works  of  benevolence,  and  your  position  of 


.  (influence  in  contact  with  the  class  who  might 
inaugurate  a  work  like  this,  induce  me  to 
write  thus  to  you,  that  you  may  use  your  good 
offices  as  opportunities  arise. 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully. 

Geo.  a.  Ford. 

Nbw  York,  Febraary  20. 1894. 


A  correspondent  writes  from  Montclair,  N.  J.  : 

A  union  of  the  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Methodist,  and  tha  three  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  maintain  daily  services  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  Lent ;  for  which  special  preparation  has 
been  provided  by  extra  meetings  and  visita¬ 
tions  beginning  with  the  new  year  and  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  The  State  convention  and 
conferences  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  opened  the 
work,  continuing  from  Thursday  of  last  week 
over  the  Sabbath  large  meetings,  giving  an 
effective  impulse  to  the  united  purpose  and 
kindling  zeal  of  the  Christian  community.  A 
significant  token  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
is  in  the  Italian  mission,  where  the  evening 
school  takes  the  form  of  a  revival  service, 
from  which  several  conversions  have  been  re¬ 
ported.  The  leader  of  these  meetings  is  Mr. 
Palladino,  a  student  in  the  Theological  School 
at  Bloomfield.  Large  expectations  of  good  are 
now  indulged,  and  earnest  prayer  is  offered 
daily  in’ the  homes  of  this  beautiful  suburb  of 
New  York. 


Our  readers  are  already  aware  that  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Greig,  Dr.  McAll’s  successor  in  the 
executive  work  of  the  McAll  Mission,  France, 
has  been  in  this  country  for  six  weeks  past, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Mission.  He  has  spoken 
almost  incessantly  since  his  arrival,  holding 
often  two  and  sometimes  three  meetings  a  day 
in  cities  all  the  way  from  Portland,  Me.,  to 
Chicago.  He  sails  for  Europe  next  week,  as 
the  work  in  France  forbids  his  remaining 
longer.  The  New  York  Auxiliary,  as  will  be 
seen  in  a  notice  on  another  page,  is  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  Friday  evening  of  this  week,  in 
the  Church  of'the  Incarnation,  at  which  Mr. 
Greig  will  give  an  account  of  the  work.  Dr. 
Arthur  Brooks,  the  rector  of  the  church,  will 
preside,  and  Dr.  Parkhurst  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  Managers  was  held,  February  Ist, 
Theophilus  A.  Brouwer,  Esfj.,  in  the  chair. 
The  religious  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Howard  Duftield,  D.D.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
M  Milne  of  South  America,  was  present  and 
received  the  cordial  greetings  of  the  Managers. 
In  the  advices  from  foreign  lands  were  letters 
from  the  Bible  Societies’  Committee  for  Japan 
and  from  individual  members  of  that  Commit¬ 
tee ;  from  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes,  of  Shanghai, 
the  newly  appointed  Agent  for  China;  from 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Kilbon,  of  Natal,  asking  for  a 
new  supply  of  Zulu  Testaments ;  from  Rev.  H. 
C.  Tucker,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whose  colpor¬ 
teurs  are  carrying  on  their  work  in  Brazil  with 
but  slight  interruptions  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  navy;  from  Mr.  Penzotti,  of 
Callao,  making  preparations  to  remove  his 
family  to  his  new  field  in  Central  America; 
from  Mr.  George  H.  Prince,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
with  recent  intelligence  from  Russia ;  and  from 
the  Swiss  and  German  Conferences  in  respect 
to  Bible  distribution  within  the  bounds  of 
those  Conferences.  Grants  for  Bibles,  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  Portions  were  made  to  the  value 
of  $2,674,  including  Spanish  Scriptures  to  col¬ 
porteurs  in  Yucatan,  Zulu  Testaments  to  the 
Mission  of  the  American  Board  in  South 
Africa,  and  of  the  Scriptures  in  Benga  to  the 
Gaboon  and  Corisco  Mission  of  the  Presbyter- 
rian  Board  for  West  Africa.  Funds  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000  were  voted  for  work  in 
Russia. 


February  22,  l«y4. 
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Psychology.  Descriptive  and  Explanatory. 

A  Treatise  of  the  Phenomena,  Laws,  and 
Development  of  Human  Mental  Life.  By 
George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Professor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  Yale  University.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894.  $4.50. 

The  author  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers.  His  previous  works  on  “The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Sacred  Scripture”  and  “What  is  the 
BibleV”  have  made  him  known  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  current  theological  questions 
and  discussions,  while  students  of  philosophy 
of  all  grades  know  him  through  his  two  vol¬ 
umes  on  Physiological  Psychology  and  his  i 
“Introduction  to  Philosophy.”  The  present 
volume  is  put  forth  as  a  further  contribution 
in  the  field  of  mental  science,  and  it  is  to  be 
followed  by  another  on  the  more  speculative 
aspects  of  the  theme,  aspects  which  the 
author  has  studiously  endeavored  to  avoid  in 
the  present  discussions.  Psychology  is  de¬ 
fined  as  “the  science  which  describes  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as 
such,”  and  the  dedication  of  the  volume 
points  to  one  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  at  the 
service  of  the  careful  observer.  The  dedica¬ 
tion  is,  “To  my  pupils,  from  whose  queries  and 
observations,  both  naive  and  well  considered, 

I  have  derived  more  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  than  from  reading  many 
books.”  The  statements,  theories,  conten¬ 
tions,  and  conclusions  here  advanced  have 
thus  been  put  to  the  hardest  tests  and  have 
been  measured  by  the  proper  standard.  Being 
the  outgrowth  of  a  wide  and  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  of  extended  and  painstaking 
reading  and  deep  thought,  it  is  the  better 
adapted  to  practical  and  purposeful  ends.  It ! 
is  not  the  product  of  a  recluse,  nor  is  it 
evolved  from  the  author’s  inner  consciousness 
alone.  Experimentation,  as  well  as  observa¬ 
tion  and  thought,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
search  after  truth.  The  author  has  also  not 
despised  the  common  consciousness  which 
underlies  ordinary  expressions  of  human 
thought,  and  which  he  speaks  of  as  “conse¬ 
crated  by  the  language  customarily  employed.” 

Prepared  thus  as  a  fruit  of  experience  in 
practical  teaching,  the  volume  is  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  text-book,  though  it  was 
not  primarilj'  so  intended.  But  the  author 
warns  against  its  employment  in  a  mechanical  j 
way,  saying  that  its  usefulness  will  be  fully 
appreciateil  only  by  the  true  teacher.  It  is  ; 
full  and  minute,  and  some  of  its  chapters,  like 
that  on  “Attention,”  are  of  very  great  interest 
and  value.  The  scope  of  the  whole  is  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  action  of  the  mind,  and  thus  to 
ascertain  the  true  method  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  leading  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  character. 
Taking  up  the  definition,  problem,  method, 
sources,  and  divisions  of  psychology  first,  the 
succeeding  sections  are  devoted  to  “the  most 
^general  forms  of  mental  life,”  “the  elements 
of  mental  life,”  and  “the  development  of  men¬ 
tal  life.”  The  whole  constitutes  a  notable  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  subject. 

Some  Salient  Points  in  the  Science  of  the 
E.vrth.  By  Sir.  J.  William  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  ! 
LL  D. ,  etc.  With  Forty-six  Illustrations,  i 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  §2.  i 
It  would  not  probably  be  correct  to  say  that  i 
in  this  well  packed  volume  the  veteran  scien- ! 
tist  has  summed  up  the  result  of  his  life’s  I 


work.  Sir  William  Dawson,  though  in  his . 
seventies,  is  not  yet  an  old  man  in  any  proper  I 
sense  of  the  word,  and  we  may  look  for  still  ■ 
further  contributions  from  his  pen.  But  in  a 
certain  sense  this  is  a  summary,  resuming,  as 
it  does,  the  conclusions  to  which  the  author’s 
scientific  labors  have  up  to  this  point  brought 
him.  Sir  William  Dawson  calls  himself  a 
geologist  of  the  “old  school,”  the  school  of 
Lyell  and  Hugh  Miller.  He  sees  in  “the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  rocks”  not  only  strong  evidences 
of  power  working  by  law,  but  no  sufficient 
evidences  of  any  such  law  as  that  which  he 
understands  by  evolution.  “Progressive  de¬ 
sign,”  indeed,  he  finds  in  the  history  of  ocean 
and  continent,  but  he  sees  no  token  that  the 
evident  forms  of  life  which  can  be  traced  were 
in  any  true  sense  embryonic ;  they  were  high¬ 
ly  complex  and  specialized,  and  though  new 
orders  have  again  and  again  appeared  upon 
the  earth,  their  appearance  can  only  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  a  “special  creation.”  The 
struggle  for  existence  is  not  a  determining 
cause  of  new  species.  Not  struggle,  but  ex¬ 
pansion  appears  to  be  the  true  note  of  succeed¬ 
ing  orders.  He  finds  many  fallacies  in  the 
evolutionists’  arguments.  Sir  William  con¬ 
tests,  also,  the  glacial  theory,  now'  very  ex¬ 
tensively  held ;  he  cannot  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  in  a  great  ice  age ;  many 
of  the  phenomena  attributed  to  such  a  period 
are  to  be  explained  by  fioating  ice. 

Though  Sir  William  finds  no  satisfactory 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  man  except  that 
given  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  his  sci¬ 
entific  researches  force  him  to  see  in  the  first 
man  a  creature  very  different  from  Adam  as 
he  is  commonly  understood.  Early  men  were 
cave  dwellers,  and  racially  distinct  from  mod¬ 
ern  men.  When  and  where  man  was  created 
is  a  question  which,  in  common  with  all  scien¬ 
tists,  Sir  William  does  not  find  to  be  touched  ' 
upon  by  the  Biblical  record,  but  to  be  open  to  | 
scientific  investigation,  as  is  also  the  early  j 
history  of  the  human  race,  which  extends  back  | 
long  ages  before  the  Ussherian  Chronology  be-  | 
gins.  The  great  interest  of  this  volume  is  in  ' 
the  lively  interest  which  its  author  finds  in 
every  work  of  God.  The  bits  of  autobiogra 
phy  in  which  he  narrates  episodes  in  his  own  - 
labors  are  very  charming.  Reverence  charac-  I 
terizes  all  his  investigations ;  the  world  is  to ' 
him  in  all  its  parts  a  divine  revelation,  the 
flora  of  the  White  Mountains,  the  coal  meas-  i 
ures  of  the  hills,  and  the  depths  of  the  At-  | 
lantic,  all  alike  ^peak  of  the  power  and  provi-  i 
dence  of  God. 


The  Flight  of  the  Swallow'.  By  Emily  i 

Malbone  Morgan.  New'  York:  Anson  D.  ! 

F.  Randolph  and  Company.  j 

The  “Swallow”  was  a  poor  old  Huguenot! 
refugee,  who,  because  he  always  wore  a  swal-  ; 
low  tail  coat  and  fed  the  swallows  that  flut-  ; 
tered  at  his  window',  received  this  nickname  ' 
from  the  people  of  the  Puritan  New  England  j 
village  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter  from  1 
persecution.  The  pretty  little  story  is  a  lesson  j 
in  toleration,  whether  or  no^  its  author  meant  i 
it  so.  Our  good  Puritan  forefathers  could  not  | 
understand  that  a  man  might  be  a  dancing  j 
master  and  yet  a  Christian,  while  our  poor 
little  French  “Swallow”  found  it  as  hard  to 
understand  how  Christians  could  begrudge 
him  the  exercise  of  the  one  accomplishment 
by  which  he  could  possibly  make  a  living. 
They  “froze  him  out”  at  last,  the  good  Puri¬ 
tan  folk,  and  the  gay  little  Frenchman,  heroic 
in  his  gayety  in  times  of  trouble,  showed  him¬ 
self  heroic  in  forgiveness  in  time  of  prosperity. 
For  coming  by  his  own  at  last,  be  sent  a  goodly 
contribution  to  the  Puritan  church  in  stern  j 
New  England.  The  good  New  Englanders ! 
naturally  had  some  qualms  of  conscience  about  [ 
accepting  unsanctified  w'ealth,  and  put  the  j 
money  out  at  interest  while  they  were  making  | 


up  their  minds.  And  so  at  last,  the  forefathers 
and  the  “  Swallow”  being  alike  turned  to  dust 
in  their  graves,  the  doubtful  money,  now 
swelled  to  a  goodly  sum,  has  been  used  to 
build  church  parlors  where  all  sorts  of  things 
go  on  which  doubtless  would  puzzle  Puritan 
and  Frenchman  about  equally.  There  is  a 
pretty  episode  in  the  story  of  a  prim  little 
dressmaker  who  befriends  the  Swallow  in  his 
obloquy.  He  sends  her  an  annuity  in  the 
end,  and  makes  her  comfortable  for  life. 

Stelligeri  And  Other  Essays  Concerning 
America.  By  Barrett  Wendell.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

We  always  welcome  writings  that  make  for 
patriotism,  and  such  are  the  essays  in  this 
little  book.  The  very  title  awakens  in  the 
breast  a  thrill  of  that  noblest  of  human 
pieties,  reverence  for  the  good  who  are  gone. 
For  it  is  taken  from  the  legend  in  the  former 
quinquennial  catalogues  of  Harvard,  which, 
after  the  custom  of  patalogues,  marking  with 
a  star  the  names  of  those  who  are  dead,  closed 
the  list  with  the  explanatory  phrase :  E  vivi* 
cesseriint  stelligeri — They  that  hear  the  start 
have  pi(ssed  from  among  the  living.  “They 
that  bear  the  stars !”  How  nobly  the  words 
characterize  those  who  have  gone  up  higher! 
And  how  many  are  there,  thank  God,  in  our 
past  history  who  are  worthy  to  bear  the  stars ! 

So  these  essays  are  meant  to  kindle  into  life 
a  just  pride  in  our  American  heritage  of  wor¬ 
thy  purpose  and  of  sturdy  lives.  Not  wholly 
laudatory,  they  are  strongly  sympathetic. 
Who,  for  example,  among  present  day  essay¬ 
ists  has  seen  more  perfectly  into  the  spirit  of 
Puritanism  than  this:  “What  we  call  the  pro¬ 
saic  colorlessness  of  Puritan  life  is  merely  ex¬ 
ternal.  The  subjective  life  of  the  Puritans 
was  intensely,  passionately  ideal,  blazing  with 
an  emotional  enthusiasm !”  This  is  not  say¬ 
ing  that  Professor  Wendell  thinks  as  the  Puri¬ 
tans  thought,  or  feels  as  they  felt ;  it  is  only 
saying  that  he  understands  them,  and  the 
truest  reverence  is  that  which  springs,  not 
from  blind  adoration,  but  from  clear  appre¬ 
hension.  So,  though  to  many  readers  whose 
views  of  the  past  are  crystallized,  these  essays 
may  not  be  satisfactory,  to  young  readers  they 
will  prove  full  of  stimulus  and  of  light. 

Stephen  Remarx.  The  Story  of  a  Venture  in 
Ethics.  By  James  Adderley.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  1894.  75 

cents. 

That  the  “W’est  End”  needs  preaching  to 
rather  more  than  the  “East  End;”  in  other 
words,  that  it  has  become  important  not  only 
to  Christianize  “society,”  but  to  awaken  real 
Christians  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  in  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Christ  than  they 
have  yet  dreamed  of,  before  the  “masses” 
can  be  profitably  labored  among ;  this  is  the 
teaching  of  this  very  clever  story.  It  is  a 
story  earnest  men  and  women  will  find  worth 
reading,  fitting  in,  as  it  does,  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  thought  of  Dr.  Strong’s  New  Era  and 
Dr.  Herron’s  New  Redemption.  It  is  a  story 
which  well  disposed  men*and  women,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  earnest,  will  find  interesting,  and 
perhaps  suggestive. 

The  Repudiation  op  State  Debts.  A  Study 
in  the  Financial  History  of  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  By  William  A.  Scott,  Ph  D.  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  Library  of  Econom¬ 
ics  and  Politics,  of  which  Prof.  Ely  is  the  edi¬ 
tor.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
History  of  Finance,  and  a  hardly  less  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  study  of  public  morals. 
Dr.  Scott  defines  “repudiation”  in  its  largest 
sense,  as  not  merely  the  absolute  avoidance 
of  the  obligation  to  pay  just  debts,  but 
including  all  the  subterfuges  by  which  a 
part  of  public  indebtedness  may  be  evaded. 
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The  constitutional  law  in  this  regard,  both 
State  and  national,  is  carefully  digested,  and 
a  detailed  account  given  of  the  various  acts  of 
repudiation  passed  by  twelve  States,  with  a 
scientific  study  of  them  in  all  their  bearings. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

From  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston,  comes  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  short  meditations,  called  Heart-Beats, 
which  is  especially  interesting  because  it 
bears  upon  the  title  page  the  name  of  P.  C. 
Mozoomdar,  the  notable  Indian  philosopher, 
a  leader  of  the  Brahma  Somaj,  who  made  so 
interesting  a  figure  at  the  Parliament  of 
Religions.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  an  in¬ 
teresting  biographical  sketch  of  the  author 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows. 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  has  collected  into 
a  small  volume  which  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 
have  published,  several  of  his  political  essays 
contributed  (with  one  exception)  to  the  New 
Princeton  Review  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  title  is.  An  Old  Master  and  Other  Political 
Essays.  The  “Old  Master”  is  Adam  Smith. 
Professor  Wilson  stands  among  the  first  of 
those  who  have  made  the  “dismal  science”  in¬ 
teresting,  and  his  plea  in  The  Study  of  Poli¬ 
tics  for  popularizing  this  study  shows  why  he 
80  stands,  believing,  as  he  earnestly  does,  that 
this  study  is  a  duty  not  only  of  professional 
politicians  (it  would  be  well  if  these  studied 
it  more)  and  theoretical  politicians,  but  of 
every  man. 

Those  who  know  Bayard  Taylor’s  History  of 
Germany  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Present 
Day,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Appletons 
have  brought  out  a  new  edition,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  chapter  by  the  author’s  wife,  Mrs. 
Marie  Hanson  -  Taylor,  bringing  down  the 
history  to  the  present  date.  No  other  volume 
so  ably  resumes  the  long  and  complicated 
story,  which  is  so  important  a  contribution  to 
,  the  history  of  the  human  race.  As  a  hand 
book  for  reference,  or  a  text  book  for  schools, 
it  is  invaluable.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Arnold  H.  Hernemann  has  edited  Froe- 
bel’s  Letters,  with  explanatory  notes  (Lee  and 
Shepard,  Boston).  The  widespread  interest  in 
the  kindergarten  gives  new  importance  to  every 
word  of  Froebel.  This  series  of  letters  shows 
the  birth  and  development  in  his  mind  of  the 
kindergarten  idea,  and  gives  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Friend  of  Children  based  his 
beneficent  work.  To  kindergarten  teachers 
this  book  has  a  very  special  value,  and 
parents  will  find  in  it  much  that  will  help 
them  in  their  im{>ortant  task.  $1.25. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Modern  Science 
Series,  edited  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.  P. ,  is 
The  Fauna  of  the  Deep  Sea,  bj’  Sydney  F.  Hick¬ 
son,  D.Sc.  Deep-sea  exploration  has  recentlj’ 
made  great  progress  with  astonishing  results, 
and  though  much  of  value  yet  remains  un¬ 
known,  that  which  is  known  is  quite  enough 
to  justify  a  popular  work  like  this,  which  puts 
into  small  compass  the  more  important  facts 
first  published  in  monographs  and  special  sci¬ 
entific  works.  The  volume  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  (D.  Appleton  and  Company).  1894.  $1. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  has  published  a 
volume  containing  studies  of  Banyan  Charac¬ 
ters,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte  of  St.  George’s 
Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Whyte  gives  a 
psychological  analysis  of  the  various  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  with  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  characters  and  experience  of  men 
of  the  present  day.  $1. 

A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  Students’ 
Series  of  Latin  Classics  is  the  manual  by  Har¬ 
riet  Waters  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge  on  77ie 
Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  though  the  matter 
is  much  condensed,  the  finished  style  of  the 


writers  make  the  reading  as  pleasant  as  profit¬ 
able.  (Leach,  Sewell  and  Sanborn.  $1.25.) 


LilTERARY  NOTES. 

February  Book  News  (Philadelphia)  gives  the 
output  of  books  in  England  during  1893  as 
6,882 — less  than  150  in  excess  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Current  numbers  of  LittelTs  Living  Aye  (Bos¬ 
ton)  contain  translations  made  expressly  for 
the  magazine ;  one  entitled  Manette  Audrey, 
or  Life  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  by  Paul 
Perret ;  another  entitled  The  Numidian,  by 
Ernst  Eckstein  Besides  these,  the  best  from 
the  best  Magazines  and  Reviews  in  Europe 
make  a  weekly  feast  to  nourish  hungry  minds. 

The  Bookhuyer  for  February  contains  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  “Hans  Breit- 
man,”  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  mostly  made 
up  from  his  very  interesting  autobiography. 
Few  men  are  so  versatile  as  Mr.  Leland— poet, 
gypsy,  editor,  wood  carver,  philanthropist,  and 
what  not.  The  Boston  Letter  contains  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  tribute  to  Frank  Bolles,  the  late  Secre 
tary  of  Harvard  College.  Few  men  are  more 
regretted,  and  his  still  youthful  prime  gave 
promise  of  still  wider  service  to  his  time. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  for  Februarj-  o])ens  with 
one  of  the  richest  articles  it  has  ever  printed 
— a  study  of  the  work  of  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkbouse,  the  distinguished 
English  critic.  Twenty  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones’s 
most  striking  designs  and  pictures  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  his  permission  and  that  of  their 
owners.  A  number  of  sketches  are  here  re¬ 
produced  for  the  first  time,  and  the  whole 
serif  with  the  accompanying  text,  gives  a 
strik  ng  interpretation  of  this  exciuisite  artist. 
A  very  important  article  is  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  on  'The  Devastation  from  the  Sea  Island 
Hurricanes.  It  is  fully  illustrated  by  Daniel 
Smith.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  paper  on  The 
Relief  in  the  March  number. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  last  letter  written 
by  Lord  Byron  is  published  in  Haiper's  Maga¬ 
zine  for  February,  in  connection  with  the 
sketch  of  Lord  Byron  and  the  Greek  Patriots, 
bj'  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hayman,  late  Head -master 
of  Rugby.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  contributes  a  deep¬ 
ly  interesting  account  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  northwestern  scouts,  George  Northrop, 
under  the  title  The-Man  that  Draws  the-Hand- 
cart,  the  name  given  to  Northrop  by  the  In¬ 
dians. 

The  American  Sal)lHith  for  February,  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union  (the  Rev. 
Geo.  S.  Mott,  D. D. ,  President:  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Knowles,  D. D. ,  General  Secretary),  con¬ 
tains  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Anniversary 
of  the  Union,  held  in  New  York  city,  together 
with  the  addresses  on  various  aspects  of  the 
Sabbath  question,  especially  on  the  Sunday 
Secular  Newspaper,  by  Drs.  C.  L.  Thompson, 
T.  L.  Cuyler,  C  H.  Payne,  A.  H.  Plumb,  D. 
J.  Burrell,  J.  M.  King,  T.  A.  Fernley,  and 
others.  The  American  Sabbath  Union,  203 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  send  a  copy  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps.  A 
special  price  will  be  made  to  pastors,  churches, 
and  Sabbath  associations  desiring  literature 
for  distribution  against  the  Sunday  secular 
newspaper. 

The  Critic  publishes  an  account  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  official  editions  of  the  revised  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  first  copy  of  the  first 
edition  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
who  had  contributed  most  liberally  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  fund.  More  tljan  500  octavo  copies, 
bound  in  cloth,  were  issued  for  gratuitous  dis¬ 
tribution.  Then  500  folio  copies  were  printed 
on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  vellum,  the 
margins  of  the  text  being  beautifully  embel 
lished  with  symbolical  designs.  Of  this  edi¬ 
tion  ?75  copies  were  set  apart  for  sale  by  sub¬ 
scription,  at  $20  per  copy.  They  were  imme¬ 
diately  taken  up,  and  one  copy,  having  found 
its  way  into  a  dealer’s  hands,  is  now  held  at 
$75.  'The  composition  and  press- work  have 
been  done  at  the  DeVinne  Press,  and  the  book 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  ever  produced  in 
America.  Twelve  folio  copies  are  now  print¬ 
ing  on  white  vellum  ;  these  will  not  be  for  sale. 

The  second  (February)  number  of  Boys’ 
Work  for  Missions  (Bloomfield,  New  Jersey) 
contains  an  account  of  the  Barefoot  Mission, 
w’hich  was  one  of  the  first  objects  toward 
which  the  Pauli  Band  rendered  aid.  The  lit¬ 
tle  periodical  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  boys 
who  edit,  print,  and  publish  it  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  The  Band  Exercises  which  are 
given  every  month,  and  which  are  doubtless 
written  by  the  leader  of  the  band,  Mrs.  George 
A.  Pauli,  are  alone  worth  the  annual  subscrip¬ 


tion  of  twenty- five  cents  to  leaders  of  mission 
bands  everywhere.  We  observe  that  club  rates 
for  five  copies  or  over  are  one  cent  a  copy. 

*  The  series  of  constitutions  of  modern  States 
which  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  has  recently  issued  his  been 
found  especially  useful  in  the  work  of  college 
classes,  and  the  papers  on  constitutional  law 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  public  men 
everywhere.  The  paper  on  The  First  State 
Constitutions,  by  Professor  Morey  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester  published  in  the  number 
of  the  Annals  for  September  las't,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  favorable  comment.  Its 
proposition  that  our  American  Governments 
contain  many  original  elements,  instead  of 
being,  as  certain  recent  writers  maintain, 
mere  copies  of  European  precedents,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  large  mass  of  interesting  evidence. 
(Philadelphia. ) 

In  the  Arena  for  February  (Arena  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Boston)  Dr.  Washington  Glad¬ 
den,  writing  of  The  New  Bible,  argues  that 
because  the  Bible  is  the  Living  Book,  it  must 
repeatedly  become  a  new  book  to  men.  “It 
was  a  new  book  when  Luther  discovered  in  it 
the  saving  love  of  God  for  men.  It  was  a  new 
book  when  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  brought 
its  message  home  to  the  individual,”  and  it 
has  become  a  new  book  now  in  becoming, 
without  losing  any  of  its  Divine  element,  a 
more  human  book  than  ever  before.  The  first 
blow  to  the  popular  theory  of  the  entire  infal¬ 
libility  of  the  Bible  came,  not  from  the  High¬ 
er.  but  from  the  Lower — that  is.  the  Textual- 
Critics,  from  the  publication  of  the  Tischen- 
dorf  English  New  Testament  with  various 
readings  from  the  three  most  celebrated  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  original  Greek  text.  The  Re¬ 
vised  Version  of  the  Bible  is  a  new  Bible  in 
the  most  important  sense  of  the  word.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  article  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  still  much  misunderstood  term 
“higher  critic.”  Paley  was  one  of  the  first  of 
these:  “his  Hone  Paulina?  is  a  very  skilful 
bit  of  higher  criticism.  Professor  Green  of 
Princeton  is  just  as  truly  a  higher  critic  as 
Professor  Briggs  of  New  York.”  Dr.  Gladden 
sums  up  the  particulars  in  which  the  new  Bible 
differs  from  the  old ;  it  is  not  infallible,  its  au¬ 
thority  is  in  no  respect  endangered  by  errors 
on  its  pages,  it  no  longer  needs  to  be  bolstered 
up  by  a  “rabbinic  method  of  apologetics,”  but 
it  more  than  ever  proves  itself  to  be  the  Book 
of  Life,  the  Book  of  Conduct,  the  Book  of 
Righteousness,  a  veritable  revelation  of  the 
truth  of  God. 

Mr.  Frederick  Douglass  has  written  an  in¬ 
troduction  for  a  translation  of  the  late  M.  Vic¬ 
tor  Schoelcher’s  life  of  Toussaint  L’Ouverture. 
The  translation  will  be  by  Theodore  Stanton, 
the  well  known  American  journalist  in  Paris. 

Ginn  and  Company  issue  in  their  Interna¬ 
tional  Language  Series  Freytag’s  Doktor  Lu¬ 
ther  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Frank  P. 
Goodrich,  Ph.D. ,  Instructor  of  German  in 
Yale  University.  This  volume  was  written  by 
Dr.  Freytag  on  the  occasion  of  the  Luther . 
celebration  in  1883. 

Since  the  death  of  Jay  Gould,  and  the  revel¬ 
ations  concerning  the  magnitude  of  his  estate 
and  the  amount  of  current  taxes  paid  thereon, 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  discussion  of 
the  propriety  of  some  form  of  pursuing  legis¬ 
lation  which  should  prevent  escape  from  public 
burdens  by  rich  men,  or  which  should  at  least 
overtake  them  at  death,  if  not  before.  Mr.  R. 
T.  Colburn,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  this  question,  has  evolved  a  plan 
which  will  do  this,  and  sets  of  his  plan  in  his 
recent  essay  Taxation  of  Large  Estates,  issued 
in  the  series  of  Publications  off  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Other  recent  issues  of  this  valuable  society 
are  a  monograph  by  Professor  Wm.  C.  Morey 
of  Rochester  University  on  The  First  State 
Constitutions  and  Mrs.  Florence  G.  Buckstaff’s 
paper  on  Married  Women’s  Property  in  Anglo 
Saxon  and  Anglo  Norman  Law. 

The  essays  read  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical 
Association  during  the  season  of  1892  ’93  are 
now  ready,  in  a  volume  entitled  Factors  in 
American  Civilization.  Like  the  series  that 
have  preceded  them,  their  keynote  is  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  present  volume  is  notable  for  the 
number  of  subjects  in  it  that  have  been  treated 
by  thoroughly  equipped  specialists.  Among 
these  may  De  mentioned  Charities,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Amos  G.  Warner;  The  Drink  Problem,  by 
Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers;  Labor,  by  N.  P.  Gilman 
and  J.  W.  Sullivan ;  Foreign  Commerce,  by 
Hon.  William  J.  Coombs ;  and  Penal  Methods, 
by  James  McKeen.  (D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 
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CoiTcepoubcucc. 

UNION  OF  THE  CHURCHES  NORTH  AND 
SOU  I H. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committees  of 
Conference  on  cooperation  in  the  work  for 
the  Freedmen  will  bring  up  the  whole  subject 
of  the  relations  of  the  two  churches  to  each 
other.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  stated  in 
the  press  dispatches  that  the  subject  of  union 
was  discussed  in  popular  assembly  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  the  committees  met. 

While  pastor  in  Missouri  over  ten  years  ago, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  entertain  the  Synod  of 
Missouri,  U.  S.  A.,  when  plans  were  set  on 
foot  for  cooperation  with  the  Synod  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  U.  S.,  in  the  support  of  Westminster 
College,  which  was  then  exclusively  under 
the  care  of  the  latter  Synod.  I  remember 
very  distinctly  that  some  of  the  “old  timers,” 
who  had  been  in  Missouri  for  years,  quite 
insisted  that  the  formal  statement  of  the  plan 
of  cooperation  should  include  the  distinct 
avowal  that  cooperation  was  entered  into  “as 
a  step  toward  organic  union.”  But  some  of 
the  rest  of  us,  fresh  in  our  fraternal  sympa¬ 
thies,  warmly  resented  the  necessity  for  such 
a  statement  of  what  we  regarded  as  an  indis¬ 
putable  fact,  that  cooperation  in  itself  would 
be  a  step  toward  union,  and  as  an  act  would 
speak  louder  than  words ;  what  we  asked  was 
the  necessity  of  our  saying  we  take  this  “as  a 
step  toward  organic  union?”  So  the  avowal  was 
left  out,  a  plan  of  cooperation  was  entered 
upon,  and  continued  till  1889,  when  our  Synod 
gave  a  year’s  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  from 
cooperation  in  the  support  of  Westminster. 
The  real  reason  of  withdrawal  may  be  found  | 
in  these  words  as  given  in  the  notice,  “no 
assurance  of  reunion”;  “the  hope  that  we 
might  make  some  advance  toward  the  organic 
union  of  the  two  Synods  has  been  removed  by 
the  action  of  your  Assembly. ”  These  things 
having  become  manifest,  it  was  found  im¬ 
practicable  to  raise  the  funds  for  our  part  of 
the  support. 

In  discussing  these  things,  this  correspond¬ 
ent  at  the  time  said  in  these  columns:  “It 
was  evident  that  cooperation  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  desire  of  the  Synod,  but  it  was  also  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  wan  thought  of  only  because 
organic  union  was  equally  desirable  and  a 
probability  of  the  near  future.  Every  argu¬ 
ment  for  cooperation  is  a  stronger  argument 
for  organic  union,  and  every  argument  against 
organic  union  is  a  tenfold  stronger  argument 
against  cooperation.” 

The  same  statements  may  well  be  made  now 
with  reference  to  cooperation  in  the  work 
among  the  Freedmen.  W^hy  talk  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  any  form  when  the  acknowledged 
higher  obligation  of  entire  union  is  ignored? 
The  shame  against  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  the  Master,  too,  is  that  we  are  not  one. 
Cooperation  would  only  deepen  this  shame  and 
make  it  more  manifest,  while  it  will  be  almost 
certain  to  bring  about  or  to  find  causes  of 
friction  between  the  two  Churches,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  one  side  or  the  other  will  seek 
to  withdraw.  If  we  cannot  trust  each  other 
enough  to  bring  us  together  on  the  basis  of 
our  common  standards,  without  conditions, 
qualifications,  or  apologies  of  any  kind  what¬ 
soever,  we  would  better  stay  apart  and  let  each 
other’s  work  alone  until  God  gives  to  some 
of  us  a  different  heart  toward  our  brethren. 

I  notice  that  some  are  already  raising  objec¬ 
tions,  or  pointing  out  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  cooperation,  saying,  “The  Northern  Assem¬ 
bly  will  not  permit  the  color  line  to  be  drawn 
on  the  Church.”  “Our  Assembly  would  not 
listen  to  a  proposition  to  take  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  which  should  set  up  racial  caste  in  the 


Church.”  Very  well!  But  what  is  meant  by 
this?  And  what  if  it  be  already  done,  practi¬ 
cally? 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1889,  page  102,  is  the  following:  “Overture 
No.  12,  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  asking 
that,  as  a  Presbytery  has  been  organized  in 
Arkansas  in  connection  with  the  Synod  of 
Missouri,  the  boundaries  of  the  Synod  of 
Missouri  be  extended  to  include  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  The  request  was  granted.  ” 

The  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri  for 
1888,  page  13,  show  this  record  as  a  part  of  a 
committee’s  report  on  “Evangelistic  Work”: 
“We  have  there  [in  Arkansas],  in  connection 
with  one  of  our  Presbyteries,  a  number  of 
faithful  ministers  laboring  among  the  colored 
people.  Their  work  has  been  singularly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  a  number  of  churches  have 
already  been  organized.” 

In  the  same  Minutes,  for  the  same  year, 
page  20,  we  find  this  record  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Freedmen,  made  in 
response  to  a  request  “from  a  number  of  min¬ 
isters  in  connection  with  this  Synod,  and  now 
residing  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  or 
ganization  of  a  Presbytery  in  that  State : 

“Resolced,  1  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
three  ministers  and  two  elders  be  appointed  to 
convene  at  Cotton  Plant,  Woodruff  County, 
Ark.,  at  such  time  as  may  be  suitable  to 
them,  and  there,  if  in  their  judgment  the  way 
is  clear,  proceed  to  organize  a  Presbytery, 
embracing  such  ministers  in  our  connection 
as  may  present  themselves,  and  such  churches 
as  may  desire  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  new  Presbytery.  The  boundaries  of 
this  Presbytery,  should  it  be  organized,  shall 
in  no  case  extend  bej'ond  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  but  it  is  left  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  commission  to  determine  how 
much  territory,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  shall  be  included  in  the 
Presbytery. 

2.  Should  this  Presbytery  be  organized,  the 
commissioners  are  instructed  to  authenticate 
the  fact  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the 
Synod  of  Missouri.” 

The  Minutes  of  the  Synod  for  1889,  page  11, 
show  that  this  commission  met  according  to 
appointment  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1889,  and 
organized  the  Presbytery  of  White  River,  “in¬ 
cluding  in  its  boundaries  the  following  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,”  naming  seven 
teen  counties  all  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  the 
only  peculiar  thing  about  it  territorially  being 
that  there  are  two  counties,  Crittenden  and 
Arkansas,  each  surrounded  by  the  Presbyterial 
counties  named,  while  these  two  are  left  each 
to  itself  in  its  isolation,  probably  through 
oversight.  Five  ministers  and  five  churches 
were  recognized  as  belonging  to  this  Presby¬ 
tery,  while  nothing  in  the  record  shows  any 
sort  of  “color  line,”  though  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of 
Missouri  informs  me  that  “The  Presbytery  of 
White  River  is  composed  of  colored  churches, 
and  its  ministers  are  all  colored  men.  ”  The 
Assembly  Minutes  of  1893  show  that  these  five 
churches  and  ministers  have  already  grown  to 
nine  churches,  twelve  ministers,  and  331 
church  members. 

Here  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  our  Synod  of 
Missouri  has  for  twelve  years  had  on  its  roll 
two  (white)  churches,  both  of  which.  Hot 
Springs  and  Eureka  Springs,  are  territorially 
situated  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  but  neither 
of  these  are  in  any  of  the  counties  named  as 
constituting  the  Presbytery  of  White  River. 

In  all  this  is  there  any  “drawing  of  the  color 
line  on  the  church?”  or  supposing  our  colored 
brethren  at  Eureka  Springs  should  organize  a 
church  of  their  own  and  petition  to  be  joined 
to  the  Presbytery  of  White  River,  would  there 
be  anything  unlawful  in  this,  even  if  the 
present  church  of  Eureka  Springs  should  be 


permitted  to  retain  its  present  relations  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Ozark? 

The  fact  is,  there  are  practical  difficulties 
in  this  whole  work  in  the  South  and  among 
the  colored  people  which  no  one  can  realize 
who  has  not  been  in  it,  and  the  apparent 
drawing  of  the  color  line  is  inevitable  if  any¬ 
thing  really  worth  while  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  though  the  ecclesiastical  exclusion  of 
any  minister  or  church  from  any  Presbytery, 
Synod,  or  Assembly  on  account  of  color,  white 
or  black,  will  never  be  countenanced  by  our 
Church. 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri  for 
1888,  we  find  this  statement  made  on  this  sub¬ 
ject:  “It  is  the  understanding  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  that  this  work  has  been  turned  over  to 
our  Church  by  the  Presbytery  of  Little  Rock 
in  connection  with  the  Southern  Assembly.” 

If  the  whole  Southern  Assembly  will  as 
frankly  turn  over  to  us  all  their  work  among 
the  colored  people,  we  shall,  of  course,  do 
what  we  can  to  overtake  it.  We  might  also 
accept  any  contributions  of  money  or  of 
churches  which  they  might  desire  to  make  at 
any  time,  and  use  them  in  the  wisest  way 
possible,  but  as  for  cooperation  in  any  form, 
I  believe  it  will  prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Some  of  us  have  tried  it.  But  a  nicely  done 
“turnover” — we  have  always  been  fond  of  it, 
ever  sincb  we  were  boys  and  ate  our  mother’s 
turnovers.  Douglas  P.  Putn.vm. 

On  the  Fkont  Fohch,  Jan.  31, 1894. 


WHERE  CONSIDERATION  IS  DUE. 

Referring  to  the  recent  note  of  protest  by  the 
Rev  J.  Q.  Adams  of  San  Francisco,  against 
the  opening  of  its  great  Fair  on  Sunday,  an¬ 
other  correspondent  writes : 

Probably  most  letter  writers  know  that  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  no  Sabbath  law,  that  every  man  is 
a  law  unto  himself.  In  all  these  years  since 
California  has  been  sheltered  by  the  United 
States  fiag,  the  Church  has  not  had  morel 
power  with  the  Legislature  to  make  such  laws, 
although  B.  Fay  Mills  was  able  to  bring  his 
infiuence  strong  enough  to  produce  a  mid¬ 
week  Sabbath  in  that  busy  city  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Mr.  Adams  refers  to  the  men  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  truth  and  rigjiteousness  against  great 
odds,  such  as  the  East  knows  nothing  about. 
This  has  been  so  since  the  days  of  Williams 
and  Walsworth  and  a  score  of  other  names 
who  have  passed  through  the  struggle  and  are 
now'  glorified  saints.  Odds  are  what  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  Christ  must  expect  until  the  vic¬ 
tory  comes. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  these  great 
odds  exist  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  While  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  brought  to  our 
land  the  open  Bible,  reverence  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  a  God-fearing  people,  the  Pilgrim  and 
the  Huguenot ;  on  the  other  hand  many 
were  of  a  very  different  character.  Then  came 
the  rush  of  all  classes  in  the  days  of  gold, 
with  its  after  years  of  license,  which  have 
made  the  beautiful  State  of  California  a  play¬ 
ground  for  Satan,  saved  only  by  the  faithful 
and  earnest  work  of  noble  men  and  women, 
until  to-day  there  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  our  country,  such  generous  de¬ 
votion  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  Master’s  cause, 
as  may  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

One  great  call  of  California  has  been  for 
more  sympathy  with  the  real  conditions  which 
confront  her  churches.  She  needs  strong  men 
physically  and  mentally  who  are  able  to  up¬ 
hold  the  truth  in  the  face  of  opposition.  And 
really  is  it  not  worse  that  Chicago  should  defy 
all  Sabbath  law  in  her  World’s  Fair  than  that 
San  Francisco  should  but  follow  her  usual 
way  of  observing  God’s  day?  W.  C.  S. 
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WINTER  IN  “OFR  ITALY." 

Californians  growl  at  cold  weather  almost 
as  much  as  Eastern  folk,  while  in  the  same  | 
breath  glorifying  their  Italian  climate.  Local 
testimony  is  unanimous  that  the  past  six  weeks  j 
have  been  very  “unusual”  for  their  low  tein-  | 
perature.  Y’et  the  mercury  has  dropped  be 
low  freezing  point  only  a  few  nights  in  the  j 
coldest  localities,  and  the  daytime  usually 
ranges  between  fifty  and  sixty  above  zero, 
with  a  generally  cloudless  sky  and  soft,  hazy 
distances  in  the  landscape.  The  higher  moun¬ 
tains  are  snowclad,  and  at  night  throw  down 
upon  the  valleys  a  coverlet  of  chilly  air,  re¬ 
calling  the  ten-o’clock  billow  of  cold  that 
slides  down  the  flanks  of  the  Spanish  Sierra 
Nevada.  But  to  complain  of  a  winter  like  this, 
with  flowers  of  all  sorts  blooming  on  every 
hand,  and  the  valleys  glowing  with  delicious 
spring  green,  is  simply  impertinent  to  Provi¬ 
dence.  Nevertheless,  the  fruit-growers,  trem¬ 
bling  lest  the  warmer  days  to  come  shall  per¬ 
haps  reveal  the  blighting  work  of  the  frost  in 
the  premature  fall  of  a  large  part  of  the  citrus 
crop,  may  be  excused  an  occasional  shiver 
and  growl.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  old  residents 
are  more  sensitive  to  cold  than  new  comers 
whose  systems  are  pitched  to  lower  tempera¬ 
tures  at  home.  Invalids  and  delicate  persons, 
however,  suffer  much  from  the  deficiency  of 
artificial  heat  common  in  Southern  California. 
Such  need  to  be  warned  against  the  serious 
danger  to  health  from  this  cause.  They 
should  insist  on  sunny  rooms  and  sufficient 
caloric  within  doors,  and  then  commit  their 
case  to  that  best  of  physicians,  “Out-Doors, 
M.D.” 

So  many  preacher  friends  and  others  have 
asked  for  some  message  from  the  coast,  that 
it  may  not  be  presuming  on  your  columns, 
recently  improved,  as  many  sermons  would  be, 
by  shortening,  to  send  you,  dear  Evangelist, 
a  few  notes  from  the  sunset  land. 

The  present  point  of  view  is  the  high, 
sunny  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re 
Mountains  overlooking  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
Cerrito  del  Verano,  Summer  Hill,  the  Spanish 
padres  fitly  called  it.  This  broad,  sloping  ter¬ 
race  is  chiefly  composed  of  disintegrated  gran¬ 
ite,  a  rich  gift  of  their  substance  from  the 
mountains  to  the  dwellers  beneath  their 
shadow.  The  broad,  fertile  valley  below  re¬ 
sembles  the  rega  around  Granada.  The  view 
is  enchanting,  of  mountains,  canyons,  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards,  villas,  hills,  and  plains, 
and  the  shining  band  of  the  Pacific  at  the 
horizon.  Pasadena,  the  “Crown  of  the 
Valley,”  is  at  the  right,  and  San  Gabriel  just 
beneath.  On  a  clear  day  the  island  of  Santa 
Catalina  is  distinctly  seen  lifting  its  drome¬ 
dary  like  back  high  out  of  the  ocean.  The 
air  on  this  elevated  and  fertile  slope  is  remark¬ 
ably  dry  and  invigorating.  The  Rev.  Dr.  L. 
T.  Chamberlain,  who  is  wintering  here,  tells 
me  that  after  trying  various  localities  in  the 
region  he  is  convinced  that  this  is  by  far  the 
best.  The  newly  organized  Sanitarium  near 
us  ought  to  become  renowned  as  a  climate- 
cure. 

Among  several  rest-seeking  parsons  at  the 
Sierra  Madre  Villa  is  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows  of 
Chicago,  who  is  here  recuperating  after  his 
summer’s  hard  work  at  the  head  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Religions.  He  is  well  satisfied  with 
its  results,  and  pleased  at  the  sale  of  some 
25,000  copies  of  his  history  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings.  He  and  his  parishioners,  the  Bartletts, 
showed  us  the  other  day  a  bag  of  three  dozen 
quails  they  had  just  shot  on  Mexican  soil  be¬ 
low  San  Diego,  “and  nary  a  mahatma!”  As¬ 
cending  Mt.  Wilson  on  burros  last  week  for  a 
sunset  and  sunrise  view,  a  glorious  parliament 
of  mountains  greeted  their  gaze  and  rewarded 
their  efforts. 

While  speaking  of  dominies,  let  me  men¬ 


tion  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fife,  who  ministers  ably  to 
the  large  Presbyterian  congregation  in  beauti 
ful  Pasadena;  our  old  Erie  friend.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Carrier,  whose  scholarly  sermons  delight  the 
dwellers  at  Santa  Barbara ;  Dr.  Chichester  at 
Los  Angeles,  whose  church  under  his  vigorous 
pastorate  has  grown  in  six  years  to  1,035  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  his  younger  neighbor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howard,  the  progressive  and  popular  pastor  of 
the  First  Church.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Laverty  of 
East  Los  Angeles  has  just  been  called  to  the 
vacant  pulpit  of  the  excellent  San  Diego 
church.  In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  we  found 
your  versatile  correspondent.  Dr.  Fletcher, 
lecturing,  preaching,  holding  conversations, 
and  as  kindly  genial  to  all  as  when  we  last 
hob  nobbed  together  in  Naples.  He  is  highly 
appreciated  in  “Our  Italy,”  a  phrase,  by  the 
way,  of  his  originating. 

The  church-going  habit  of  the  people  of 
Southern  California  is  happily  surprising  to 
visitors  from  the  too  often  ecclesiastically 
“effete”  East.  The  congregations  thus  seen 
in  various  places  have  been  uniformly  large. 
In  Pasadena  it  is  said  that  75  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  attend  church,  though  Dr. 
Fife  adds  that  this  proportion  cannot  be  called 
regular  attendants.  This  is  not  an  instance 
of  ignorance  begetting  devotion.  The  fine 
public  libraries  and  open  reading-rooms  found 
in  all  the  larger  towns  are  more  generally 
used  than  in  most  places  of  the  size.  The 
public  library  at  Los  Angeles  circulates 
monthly  a  number  of  books  equal  to  all  upon 
its  shelves,  nearly  sixty  thousand.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  intellectually  alert  and  hospitable  to 
ideas  from  every  quarter.  The  Sunday  no 
tices  include  everj'  current  ism.  Yet  the  old 
faith  flourishes  like  the  vine  and  olive  in  this 
fertile  soil.  Los  Angeles  counts  fifty-five 
churches  for  her  population  of  70,000.  San 
Diego  has  thirty  religious  organizations  among 
a  population  of  18,000.  In  the  region  of  San 
Francisco  the  social  condition  is  different, 
and  the  task  of  church  maintenance  much 
harder. 

The  church  buildings,  and  particularly  the 
school  houses  of  Southern  California,  are  a 
shining  credit  to  the  founders  of  its  social 
fabric.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they  are  a 
monument  to  the  inflated  expectations  of  the 
boom  period.  This  region  is  now  recovering 
from  the  financial  collapse  which  followed  the 
high  fever  of  those  days,  but  it  is  a  part  of 
its  devoutly  repeated  liturgy,  “From  all  booms 
and  boomers,  good  Lord  deliver  us !”  As  to 
present  investments,  the  voice  of  experience 
says  that  a  lemon  orchard  promises  better 
profits  than  oranges ;  prunes,  olives,  figs,  and 
other  small  fruit  better  still,  if  skilfully  pre¬ 
pared  for  market,  while  nut  culture  pays  best 
of  all.  Everything  depends  on  irrigation. 
The  magic  touch  of  water  turns  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  this  rich  soil  to  gold.  Carried  to  every 
orchard  and  field  by  unseen  conduits,  and 
making  beauty  and  wealth  wherever  it  goes, 
it  suggests  the  life-giving  influence  of  the  un¬ 
seen  Spirit  fertilizing  t.ie  garden  of  God  and 
making  it  fruitful. 

Not  to  exhaust  these  fertile  topics  or  the 
endurance  of  readers,  let  me  tell  of  an  after¬ 
noon’s  visit  at  the  spacious  residence  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lowe,  the  inventor  of  water  gas,  and 
builder  of  the  only  mountain  railway  on  the 
coast,  the  electric  cable  road  up  Mt.  Lowe, 
near  Pasadena.  The  professor  was  chief 
aeronaut  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
now  lifts  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  by  elec¬ 
tricity  to  a  point  from  which  this  whole  land 
of  promise  lies  spread  out  to  view  around  and 
beneath.  Mrs.  Lowe  is  a  lady  of  French  de¬ 
scent  and  a  scientist  of  no  mean  rank.  She 
has  been  twice  around  the  world,  lived  with 
the  Indians,  and  sought  the  material  of  her 
forty  cabinets  in  all  lands.  Some  of  her  col¬ 


lections  are  unique.  Her  set  of  452  Indian 
baskets,  made  by  the  women  of  thirty  differ¬ 
ent  tribes,  is  without  a  rival.  A  large  glass 
case  is  filled  with  articles  used  by  Washing¬ 
ton.  Next  to  it,  in  a  glass  house,  at  which 
it  is  best  not  to  throw  stones,  is  a  living  rattle¬ 
snake  which  has  neither  eaten  nor  drank  for 
two  years,  yet  rattles  vigorously  when  his 
house  is  shaken.  Two  small  sets  of  lovely 
Sevres  china  had  cost  §5,000.  A  conchologi- 
cal  collection  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed.  For 
all  these  articles,  prehistoric,  historic,  and 
multi-scientific,  §150,000  have  been  paid. 
When  asked  what  one  thing  in  the  whole  as¬ 
semblage  had  proved  most  interesting,  a  bright 
New  York  lady  answered,  “Madame  herself." 
All  assented.  The  mind  that  devised  this  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  museum,  reduced  its  chaotic  ele¬ 
ments  to  an  ordered  microcosmos  and  illumi¬ 
nated  every  point  in  it  as  by  electric  sparks 
with  clear  and  witty  comment,  this  was  the 
most  admirable  marvel  of  all.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  resist  the  inference  that  if  intellect  and 
purpose  were  imlispensable  to  bring  into  classi¬ 
fied  order  this  otherwise  heterogeneous  collec¬ 
tion  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  how 
can  any  reasoning  mind  avoid  the  absolute 
certainty  of  a  First  Cause,  a  creative  intellect, 
an  infinite  Scientist  able  to  plan  out  these 
related  kingdoms  and  fill  them  with  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  wonders  arranged  in  perfect  sys¬ 
tems  which  furnish  finite  scientific  mind  its 
endless  task.  Science  is  simply  thinking 
God’s  thoughts  after  Him.  And  the  thinking 
mind  is  the  most  marvellous  of  all  His  works. 

J.  H.  Edwards. 

Sierra  Madre  Vh.i.a,  Lamanda  Park,  Cal. 


CHRISTIAN  ENHEYVOR  WORK. 

The  Essex  County  Christian  Endeavor  Union 
of  New  Jersey  during  the  past  three  weeks  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  his¬ 
toric  First  Presbyterian  Cburch  in  Newark. 
The  first  service  was  held  on  Tuesday  eve 
ning,  February  Gth,  and  nightly  since  that 
date  the  audience  has  filled  the  church. 

The  Rev.  Ford  C.  Ottman,  pastor  of  the 
South  Orange  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
has  conducted  the  services,  assisted  by  a 
chorus  choir  of  200  voices,  organized  from  the 
sixty-eight  Endeavor  societies  of  the  Essex 
Union.  The  Presbyterian  pastors  of  the  city, 
and  some  of  other  denominations,  have  entered 
heartily  into  the  movement,  and  it  has  been 
even  more  successful  than  anticipated  by  the 
Essex  Union  Executive  Committee.  Afternoon 
meetings  have  also  been  beld  daily,  in  the 
Peddie  Memorial  Church,  when  Mr.  Ottman 
gives  Bible  readings. 

On  Sabbath  evening,  February  11th,  a  union 
meeting  was  held  in  the  South  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  Churcb,  in  which  the  Third  Presby¬ 
terian,  the  South  Baptist,  and  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian  participated.  Last  Sunday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18th,  the  meetings  were  transferred  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bloomfield, 
where  they  will  be  continued  for  two  w’eeks, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
of  that  place. 

Other  meetings  are  being  arranged,  and  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  Essex  Union  that  the 
movement  may  be  carried  out  into  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns,  and  that  the  Endeavor  evangelis¬ 
tic  force,  as  outlined  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  may  become  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  Endeavor  societies  of  Essex  County  and 
New  Jersey.  A.  B.  J. 

Newark.  N.  J.,  February  20.  1894. 


Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true ; 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly ; 

To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  clearly ; 

To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely ; 

—Henry  Van  Dyke. 


February  22,  1894. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

DU.  KUKK  AND  FULLKBTON  AVKNIJE  CIIUlH'H. 

Fullerton  Avenue  is  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  McCormick 
Seminary,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east 
of  which  stands  the  Fullerton  avenue  Presby 
terian  Church.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  John 
Rusk,  Ph.D. ,  who  came  to  this  city  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  over  a  year  ago ;  his  prede¬ 
cessor  here  was  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Coyle, 
D.  D. ,  now  of  Oakland,  California.  Dr.  Rusk 
is  fond  of  historical  subjects,  of  which  he  has 
made  a  special  study,  and  the  results  of  his 
researches  are  given  in  the  form  of  historical 
sermons  in  courses.  Such  a  course  is  now 
going  on  Sabbath  evenings,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  It 
covers  the  period  from  the  rebuilding  of  the 
second  temple  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  in 
eludes  accounts  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  Socrates.  Alexander,  Herod, 
and  Jesus.  Last  Sunday  the  subject  was  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  has  just  passed. 
The  meetings  show  a  delightful  increase  in 
numbers,  interest,  reading,  and  power. 

CHAUITY  AMONG  THE  GERMANS. 

The  Germans  of  Chicago  have  a  society 
which  aims  to  relieve  their  poorer  country¬ 
men.  Its  annual  report,  just  out,  indicates 
that  its  work  is  not  purely  that  of  relief,  but 
also  of  aid  to  the  moral,  social,  and  industrial 
welfare  of  the  Germans.  This  is  the  best  kind 
of  charity.  One  good  step  is  the  distribution 
of  circulars  among  Germans  arriving  in  New 
York,  and  purposing  to  conic  to  Chicago,  ad 
vising  them  to  call  at  the  ottice  of  the  society 
here,  49  La  Salle  Street,  where  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  suitable  instruction  as  to  how  to  pro 
ceed  to  secure  business  and  homes.  During 
the  last  year  there  were  many  applicants  for 
employment,  of  whom  2,282  found  positions  as 
farm  hands  and  laborers,  and  225  in  different 
trades  ;  among  these  were  not  only  Germans, 
but  also  Austrians,  Swiss,  and  Russians.  In 
charity  over  §3,000  were  distributed,  beside 
coal,  clothing,  etc.  Legal  advice  and  protec¬ 
tion  were  given  in  numbers  of  cases,  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  society  sickly 
emigrants  were  returned  to  the  Fatherland  at 
reduced  rates. 

CHILDREN’S  AID  .SOCIETY. 

This  organization  is  less  than  four  years  old, 
but  it  is  holding  up  its  head  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  quality  of  the  work  in  which  it  is 
engaged.  Its  object  is  to  improve  the  condi 
tion  of  poor  and  destitute  children.  It  secures 
homes  for  older  boys  to  learn  farming  and 
other  occupations,  while  3’ounger  children  are 
placed  in  families  for  adoption.  The  society 
also  seeks  to  prevent  the  separation  of  mother 
and  child,  placing  them  in  one  familjr  where 
this  is  possible.  There  were  nineteen  new  ap 
plicants  for  homes  at  the  rooms  of  the  society 
last  month.  Over  §6,000  was  spent  last  year, 
the  number  of  people  aided  being  435.  A 
temporary  shelter  is  much  needed.  This  work 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Citizens’  League  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Sale  of  Liquors  to 
Minors.  During  the  last  year  701  saloon  keep 
ers  have  been  prosecuted,  1,103  charges  having 
been  brought  against  them,  516  of  which  were 
for  selling  liquor  to  minors ;  434  were  fined  in 
justices'  courts,  and  55  in  criminal  courts ;  14 
forfeited  their  bonds;  3,000  witnesses  were 
subpoenaed;  §10,750  in  fines  and  costs  were 
imposed.  The  disbursements  during  the  year 
have  been  over  §6,000.  The  President  is  Mr. 
I.  P.  Ramsey. 

YDUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION, 

Now  that  the  superb  new  building  of  the 
central  department  of  this  Association  is 
pearly  completed  and  in  working  order,  it  is 
cf  interest  to  know  what  is  being  done  for 


j'oung  men.  Professor  Graham  Taylor  has 
made  such  a  success  of  his  first  series  of  Sun- 
daj’  afternoon  discussions  of  social  topics 
among  laboring  men,  that  he  has  launched 
upon  a  second  course.  The  general  subject  of 
these  is  The  Economics  of  Personal  and  Social 
Life,  in  which  he  treats  of  Poverty,  its  Causes, 
Prevention,  and  Relief ;  The  Overworked  and 
the  Unemployed;  Sources  of  Every-Day  Hap¬ 
piness  Overlooked ;  Crime,  its  Nature  and 
Treatment;  Spare  Hours;  Thrift,  True  and 
False,  and  The  Tramp  Problem.  The  room  is 
thronged  for  these  exercises.  Professor  Tay¬ 
lor  conducts  the  discussions,  being  sometimes 
assisted  by  a  special  speaker,  and  grants  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  to  the  audience.  While  these 
are  not  strictly  religious  meetings,  they  never 
close  without  Christ  having  been  pointed  out 
as  the  true  and  only  solution  of  all  economic 
questions. 

On  Mondays  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
ministers  meet  in  this  building.  The  first 
regular  reception  to  members  has  recently 
been  given,  as  well  as  a  special  reception  to 
young  bankers,  and  another  to  the  young  men 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
elegant  gymnasium  is  being  attended  daily  by 
over  two  hundred  young  men ;  it  ought  to  be 
a  thousand  with  the  advantages  which  it  has 
to  offer.  Each  Sabbath  is  a  very  busy  day  in 
church  work  and  Bible  study.  This  institu¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  great  fountains  of  good  for 
this  needy  city.  Frederick  Campbell. 


THE  ADMISSION  OF  UTAH. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  White. 

W’e  are  in  possession  of  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
in  Utah  from  those  who  live  there  and  who 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  true  state 
of  things  throughout  that  territory.  One  of 
these  writes :  “  The  passage  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Utah,  is  so  far  a  tactical  success  on  the  part 
of  the  Mormons.  They  have  succeeded  in 
shifting  the  issue  from  the  gravest  questions 
involved  to  the  one  of  least  moment,  thus 
fulfilling  the  prediction  of  Brigham  Young 
made  two  years  before  his  death,  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  by  his  apostles  since,  name 
ly,  that  ‘thej’  would  pull  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  Congress,  and  compel  the  American 
people  to  swallow  Mormonism,  polygamy,  and 
all.  ’  ” 

The  issue  as  presented  to  Congress  has  been 
whether  or  not  polygamy  is  practiced  by  the 
sanction  of  the  Mormon  Church  to  day.  That 
it  is  could  have  been  proved  by  an  abundance 
of  competent  testimony,  yet  the  evidence  ob¬ 
tained  could  not  be  derived  from  the  recent 
records  of  the  courts  of  Utah.  This  fact  is 
accounted  for  by  one  who  writes ;  “It  is  a 
measure  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Secretary,  Commissioner,  and  others 
have  made  and  are  making  false  statements 
to  Congress.  They  telegraphed  a  few  daj's 
ago  that  polygamy  was  forever  done  away 
with,  and  that  the  Mormon  Church  would 
suspend  any  member  who  entered  polygamy.  ” 

Both  of  these  statements  are  untrue.  The 
Marshal  of  the  Territory  signed  the  above 
telegram  within  a  week  of  the  time  that  he 
had  two  polygamists  arrested  at  the  town  of 
Nephi.  This  is  further  verified  by  one  many 
miles  separated  from  either  of  the  former 
writers.  Statehood,  says  he,  would  be  better 
postponed  for  five  years  yet.  It  is  too  early. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  Mormonism  as 
a  political-religious  system.  Their  claim  to 
the  right  conferred  by  God  to  govern  the  people 
in  all  things,  has  never  been  modified,  nor  in 
one  iota  altered.  It  is  the  same  bigoted,  in¬ 
tolerant  sj'stem  it  always  was.  Polygamy  has 
!  not  been  given  up.  It  is  believed  the  only 
!  true  form  of  marriage.  “God  is  a  polygamist. 


and  it  was  He  who  commanded  the  saints  to 
enter  the  Celestial  order.”  The  “Manifesto” 
was  not  an  abrogation,  but  only  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  practice  while  the  Federal 
law  was  being  enforced  so  vigorously.  The 
people  all  over  the  territory  still  live  in  the 
old  relations,  and  the  Church  has  not,  in  a 
single  instance,  disciplined  an  individual  for 
such  infraction  of  the  Manifesto.  The  Mani¬ 
festo  is  simplj'  a  scheme,  a  “bid”  to  the  politi¬ 
cians  for  Statehood.  This  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that  no  sooner  was  the 
“changed  condition”  announced  than  the 
Statehood  movement  began.  The  American 
people  were  informed  that  in  an  instant,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  leopard  had 
changed  his  spots,  and  the  Ethiopian  his 
swarthy  skin,  and  they  believed  it !  Amazing 
credulity!  The  movement  is  fraught  with  the 
greatest  possible  danger  to  the  best  interests 
of  Utah.  It  is  to  give  an  American  territory 
into  the  hands  of  a  people,  the  most  of  whom 
are  just  beginning  to  learn  American  ideas, 
with  the  great  probability  of  reintroducing  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  the  Government  has 
found  difficult  to  grai)pie  with.  We  earnestly 
trust  that  the  Senate  may  show  more  wisdom 
and  less  precipitance  than  did  the  House  in 
the  disposal  of  this  question.  We  believe 
the  American  people  should  rise  up  and  protest 
against  this  movement,  and  so  save  the  coun¬ 
try  from  further  disgrace. 

“Give  us  at  least  two  years  more,”  says  an¬ 
other;  “the  young  men  are  coming  forward  ; 
the  incorrigible  old  cases  are  passing  awaj’” ; 
then  mentions  two  dangerous  points ;  First, 
“The  bill  just  passed  permits  all  male  citizens 
to  vote ;  the  old  polygamists  w’ho  have  not 
dared  to  register  for  years  past  would  march 
at  once  to  the  front.”  Second,  “There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  first  Legislature  of  the 
new  State  from  enfranchising  the  women,  as 
was  done  years  ago.  That  would  put  the 
Mormons  greatly  in  the  majority  again.”  All 
of  which  agrees  with  the  belief  and  statement 
of  another:  “When  I  consider  the  fact  that  of 
the  240,000  people  in  Utah  the  non-Mormons 
do  not  exceed  90,000;  that  the  Mormons  have 
absolute  control  of  twenty  one  out  of  twenty- 
six  counties :  that  they  have  never  failed  for 
sixty  years  to  use  political  power  for  building 
up  their  Church  and  strengthening  the  priest¬ 
hood ;  I  confess  that  I  cannot  look  forward  to 
immediate  Statehood  without  serious  appre¬ 
hension.”  Another  verj'  forcibly  sums  up  his 
conclusions  as  follows;  “It  is  certain  that  at 
present  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Utah  are  do¬ 
ing  well  and  making  progress.  There  is  an 
activity  of  thought,  an  independence  of  indi¬ 
vidual  action  without  precedent,  especially 
among  the  young.  Now  why  inten-upt  so 
hopeful  a  state  of  affairs?  Why  hazard  all  at 
the  instance  of  a  few  selfish  politicians  and 
priests?  What  reasonable  objection  can  there 
be  to  a  delay  of  at  least  two  years?  No  inter¬ 
est  would  suffer,  and  the  air  would  clear.  ” 

As  to  the  text  of  the  bill,  I  have  no  special 
objection.  If  Statehood  is  wise  at  present,  the 
bill  is  probably  well  enough.  No  bill  could  be 
devised  to  rectify  a  mistake  should  one  be 
made  in  the  admission  of  Utah !  A  final  con¬ 
sideration,  and  one  that  will  deeply  concern 
thousands  of  people  all  over  our  land ;  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  almost  every  denomination,  who 
have  been  sustaining  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
money,  time,  and  labor,  mission  schools  and 
churches  throughout  the  territorj' under  great 
difficulties,  yet  with  blessed  results,  to  them 
especially  will  strike  home  the  startling  state¬ 
ment  of  another:  “Statehood  at  present  bodes 
ill  to  all  missionary  operations  in  Utah,  and 
threatens  their  extinction!”  We  are  satisfied 
that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  missionaries 
there  of  any  denomination  to  oppose  the 
measure  would  not  only  be  futile,  but  suicidal  I 
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IN  GRATEFUL  MEMORY. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  in  Paris  of 
the  Rev.  William  W.  Newell  comes  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  loss  to  some  hundreds  of  American 
young  men  and  women,  who  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years  have  been  students  in  Paris. 
It  is  surely  not  amiss  for  one  of  tbeir  number 
to  tell  to  the  world  the  reason  for  the  affec¬ 
tionate  regard  in  which  we  have  held  Mr. 
Newell. 

Compelled  by  ill  health  to  give  up  his  pas¬ 
torate  in  the  Old  South  Church  of  Newburj'- 
port.  Mass.,  he  went  abroad  in  1874,  and  find¬ 
ing,  after  some  years  spent  in  travel,  that  the 
climate  of  Paris  was  best  adapted  to  his  needs, 
he  settled  there.  A  comparatively  young  man 
and  an  active  Christan,  he  was  not  content  to 
remain  idle,  but  identified  himself  with  the 
McAll  Misson  work,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
substitute  pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  in 
the  Rue  de  Berri.  With  three  sons  of  his  own 
growing  into  manhood,  he  felt  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  sympathy  with  young  men,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  those  whom  he  saw  coming  each 
year  in  throngs  from  America,  seeking  the 
educational  advantages  of  Paris.  He  realized, 
as  many  others  have  done,  what  peculiar 
temptations  lay  before  these  students,  and 
what  few  restraining  influences  were  around 
the.m.  But  to  his  warni,  impulsive  tempera¬ 
ment  this  realization  meant  necessity  for 
effort  in  their  behalf. 

His  wife,  a  lady  of  great  charm  of  manner 
and  a  store  of  ever  ready  resources,  a  help¬ 
meet  for  her  husband  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  aided  him  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1888-89  they  sought  to  gain  a 
hold  upon  the  American  students  by  inviting 
some  of  them  to  their  home  and  showing  an 
interest  in  them  and  their  work.  But  their 
home  was  located  in  the  new,  bright  portion 
of  Paris,  where  the  majority  of  American  resi 
dents  live,  and  where  both  American  churches 
were  established,  and  they  soon  perceived  that 
neither  church  influences  nor  personal  interest 
could  bridge  the  three  or  four  miles  between 
them  and  the  Latin  Quarter,  where  the  stu¬ 
dents,  almost  without  exception,  take  up 
their  habitation.  The  next  winter,  therefore, 
they  took  an  apartment  on  the  Boulevard  St. 
Germain,  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
the  students.  Their  home  was  thrown  open 
every  Sunday  evening,  anti  after  a  social  hour, 
with  lemonade  and  cake,  Mr.  Newell  held  a 
short  service,  a  few  familiar  home  tunes,  a 
prayer,  ard  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  with  a 
simple,  friendly  little  talk,  which  was  not  at 
all  like  a  sermon,  but  which  everjone  present 
could  take  with  him  into  the  studio  or  lec¬ 
ture-room,  to  help  him  all  the  following  week. 
There  were  sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  pres¬ 
ent,  all  the  apartment  could  bold,  and  the 
majority  w’ere  young  men  and  women,  who, 
living  wholly  amid  French  surroundings, 
would  otherwise  have  come  into  contact  with 
no  religious  influence,  and  would  have  drifted 
far  away  from  the  customs  and  habits  of  their 
home  life  in  America,  but  for  this  weekly 
touch  of  home  influence  and  the  reminder  of 
a  better  life  than  that  around  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  endeared  themselves  to 
the  students  yet  further  by  visiting  them  in 
their  tiny  apartments,  or  studios,  by  special 
attentions  to  the  sick,  and  by  an  interest 
in  their  work,  with  always  a  word  of  congrat¬ 
ulation  for  the  lucky  one  at  the  coitcoHrs,  or 
the  fortunate  man  whose  picture  was  accepted 
at  the  Salon.  In  the  spring  they  planned  little 
outings  into  the  suburbs.  One  such  little  trip 
I  shall  always  count  among  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  Paris.  On  an  afternoon  in  May 


thirty  of  us  assembled  at  the  station  after 
work  hours  and  took  a  train  to  Joinville, 
where,  on  the  picturesque  river  Marne,  we 
found  boats  awaiting  us.  After  a  row  up  the 
river  and  supper  on  a  grassy  island,  we  re¬ 
turned  by  moonlight  with  songs  and  laughter. 
The  odor  of  locust  blossoms  and  the  sight  of 
scarlet  poppies  will  ever  remind  me  of  that 
day  and  of  the  great  warm  heart  of  Mr. 
Newell. 

The  next  year  a  larger  apartment  was  found 
necessary,  but  a  stubborn  landlord  refused  to 
allow  the  Sunday  evening  gatherings.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  this  Mrs.  Newell  had  established  a 
headquarters  for  the  women  students,  read¬ 
ing-room,  lodgings  for  some,  and  a  pleasant 
gathering  place  where  the  weary  girls  could 
drop  in  for  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  social  chat  before 
going  to  their  too  often  cold  and  cheerless 
rooms.  Here,  then,  the  students  came  for 
the  Sunday  evening  service. 

But  the  work  ever  increased  and  the  influ¬ 
ences  widened,  so  that  Mr.  Newell  finally  felt 
himself  justified  in  establishing  a  third  Amer¬ 
ican  church,  a  church  for  the  students  in  the 
heart  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  Of  this  church  he 
has  been  pastor  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
endearing  himself  more  and  more  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  whom  he  felt  so  true  a  regard  and 
for  whose  spiritual  welfare  he  felt  so  deep  a 
yearning. 

We  on  this  side  the  water,  who  have  felt  in 
our  lives  the  stimulus  of  his  friendly  hand 
pressure  and  word  of  sympathy,  know  what 
his  death  means  to  that  little  church,  and 
what  a  gap  will  be  left  in  the  lives  of  those 
hundreds  of  students,  and  we  join  in  their 
sorrow,  but  praying  that  God,  who  raised  up 
Mr.  Newell  for  this  special  work,  will  not 
leave  his  place  vacant,  and  also  that  with  His 
tenderest  mercy  He  will  comfort  the  hearts 
of  wife  and  sons  in  this  great  bereavement. 

Grace  Wickham  Curran. 


SOLOMON  LEWIS  Oil  LETT. 

One  of  the  landmarks  of  Elmira,  a  pillar  of 
the  First  Church  there,  has  fallen.  Like 
Moses  of  old,  he,  realizing  that  the  end  was 
come,  though  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  bade  his  friends  goodbye,  and  await 
ed  the  approach  of  death  without  a  fear.  His 
long  life  was  one  perpetual  benediction  of 
blessing  to  those  who  knew  him,  a  lesson  to 
those  who  observed  his  quiet  fidelity  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  piety,  and  a  benefactor  to  many 
who  shared  his  wonderful  generosity.  Pos 
sessed  of  large  wealth,  which  he  won  by 
frugal  methods  and  sagacious  judgment,  he 
gave  largely  to  every  good  cause,  but  above 
all,  loved  the  cause  of  his  Master.  Many 
young  men  whom  he  educated,  to  whom 
these  words  may  be  the  first  to  bring  the 
knowledge  of  his  death,  will  feel  that  they 
have  lost  an  earthly  friend.  Twelve  young 
men  are  to-da^  receiving  an  education  for  the 
ministry,  because  of  his  gift  to  Park  College. 
There  will  be  twelve  more  to  follow  them, 
when  they  are  gone,  for  he  purposed  to  have 
somebody  to  represent  him  in  the  Master’s 
service  when  he  could  no  longer  administer 
his  stewardship 

Elmira  College,  too,  has  reason  to  remem 
ber  him.  His  monument  is  there  in  the  Gillett 
Music  Hall,  and  across  the  street,  a  little 
above,  stands  the  North  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  exists  largely  because  of  his  munifi¬ 
cence  and  sagacity. 

He  was  a  plain  business  man,  but  he  had  a 
broad  and  catholic  spirit,  and  to  the  day  of 
his  death  entered  into  the  interests  of  the  diy 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youth.  He  was  a  man  of 
strength  of  body,  mind  and  soul,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  a  man  of  tenderness  of  spirit 
and  gentleness  and  humility  of  demeanor.  He 
was  trained  in  New  England,  where  he  was 


born,  and  had  New  England  characteristics. 
Ope  needed  to  know  him  well  to  appreciate 
hftn,  so  quiet  was  he  and  uncommunicative, 
but  the  more  one  knew  him,  the  more  one 
found  to  know. 

He  joined  the  Congregational  church  in  his 
birthplace,  when  yet  a  young  man,  and  coming 
to  Elmira  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  brought 
with  him  his  letter  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  here.  For  sixty-two  years  he  has 
been  a  constant  and  faitbful  attendant  upon 
its  services,  and  for  fifty-three  an  elder  and 
Clerk  of  its  Session.  Its  records  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  handwriting  for  more  than  half  a 
century  and  the  book  opened  by  him,  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  written  in  an 
unusually  legible  hand  up  to  the  date  of  the 
last  meeting,  will  r  ceive  first  in  the  hand  of 
another  the  resolutions  passed  by  his  surviving 
brethren. 

rie  outlived  nearly  all  his  contemporaries, 
his  children  and  children’s  children.  His 
first  wife  died  some  time  ago.  He  left,  how¬ 
ever,  some  brothers  and  sisters,  nephewa  and 
nieces,  among  them  Congressman  Gillett  from 
this  district,  Presbyterians  all.  His  second 
wife  survives  him,  and  with  great  tenderness 
watched  over  his  declining  years,  and  minis¬ 
tered  to  his  last  days  with  untiring  devotion. 


THE  KINGDOM  ASSAULTED. 

“The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence, 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force — ”  as  if  men 
laid  siege  to  heaven  with  the  greatest  earnest 
ness  and  determination  to  take  it,  and  their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  In  this 
way  Christ  described  to  His  disciples  the  ear¬ 
nestness  in  the  pursuit  of  religion  since  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  extending 
through  his  own  ministry.  It  was  what  we 
would  call  a  great  revival  of  religion.  It  was 
something  new.  Before  the  time  of  John 
there  had  been  a  long  interval  in  which  there 
were  no  prophets,  in  which  God  appeared  to 
have  forsaken  the  earth.  The  Jews  no  longer 
worshipped  idols,  but  were  strict  in  the  per 
formance  of  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
their  religion.  Thej'  appeared  to  be  entirely 
changed  from  what  they  had  been  before  the 
captivity,  but  it  was  only  in  externals.  In 
he.art  they  were  like  their  fathers. 

When  John  the  Baptist  began  to  preach 
there  was  a  great  change.  The  truths  that 
he  preached  were  not  new,  but  they  were  en¬ 
dued  with  a  new  power.  The  Holy  .Spirit 
shone  upon  them  and  made  them  visible  and 
real.  Then  these  great  eternal  truths  began 
to  arouse  and  excite  men,  and  that  was  a  re¬ 
vival  of  religion.  It  did  not  confine  itself  to 
a  few  scattered  here  and  there,  but  the  whole 
country  was  excited  by  this  glorious  revival 
Men  who  for  years  had  thought  ujjon  religion 
in  a  dull,  slow  way,  now  became  greatly  ex¬ 
cited,  and  were  unable  to  control  or  conceal 
their  feelings.  They  determined  to  seek  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  they  did  so  at  once, 
and  their  holj'  violence  was  crowned  with 
success. 

Christ  did  not  reprove  their  earnestness ;  He 
approved  and  applauded  it.  A  man  cannot  be 
too  much  excited  by  the  truth  when  urged 
home  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  revival  of  re 
ligion  is  something  to  be  earnestly  desired 
and  prayed  for.  and  when  it  comes,  all  other 
matters  are  to  be  laid  aside.  It  is  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  Church.  W'hen  the  spring  comes, 
the  farmer  does  not  welcome  it  with  a  band 
of  music,  but  meets  it  with  his  team  and 
plough  and  harrow  and  bags  of  seed.  It  is  a 
joyful  time,  but  not  a  time  to  stop  and  re¬ 
joice.  If  a  church  is  in  such  a  state  that  a 
visit  from  the  Holy  Spirit  would  create  disor¬ 
der  in  it,  then  the  sooner  that  visit  is  made. 

he  better  it  will  be  for  that  church.  L.  W. 
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^hc  Ucligious  Press.  , 

The  Independent  has  this  summary  of  th^ 
current  expenses  of  a  church  once  known,  in 
the  days  of  Dr.  John  Krebs,  as  the  Rutgers 
Presbyterian : 

Aa  an  illustration  of  how  the  finances  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  city  are  managed,  we 
may  take  the  published  balance  sheet  of  St. 
Theresa’s  Church,  in  this  city,  which  The 
Catholic  Herald  calls  a  grand  exhibit.  It  is  in 
a  portion  of  the  city  where  there  was  once 
considerable  Catholic  wealth,  but  from  which 
everything  has  now  gone  up  town,  and  where 
the  people  are  poor.  The  receipts  during  the 
past  year  for  its  own  expenses  were  $23,840. 
Of  this  the  basket  collections  were  $4,885,  en¬ 
velope  collections  §1.628,  pew  rents  §1,177,  and 
seats  at  masses  §7,931.  The  latter  comes  from 
the  five  cents  which  every  one  who  attends  the 
mass  is  expected  to  put  in  the  basket  as  he 
enters  the  building.  There  are  also  §6,264 
from  the  rents  of  property,  as  the  church 
found  itself  obliged  to  puchase  considerable 
property  around  the  church,  rented  to  occu¬ 
pants,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Jews,  This  money  is  spent  as  follows:  §2,500 
for  the  salaries  of  four  clergymen,  §1,633  (or 
the  choir,  §2,224  for  repairs,  etc.,  §1,889  for 
the  maintenance  of  clergymen,  §3,064  for 
salaries  of  the  Christian  Brothers  teaching  in 
the  boys’  school  and  for  other  expenses  of  the 
school,  §2,400  for  the  salaries  of  the  teaching 
nuns,  and  §1,207  for  lay  teachers.  The  rest 
goes  mainly  for  interests  on  mortgages  and 
minor  expenses.  Besides  this  §3,381  was  col¬ 
lected  for  charitable  purposes  and  expended 
outside  of  the  church. 

The  skill  of  the  Catholic  Fathers  in  raising 
money  is  proverbial,  and  we  have  a  good 
illustration  of  it  above.  All  classes  are  tribu¬ 
tary,  and  there  is  no  dodging  the  collector  as 
one  of  a  family,  the  head  of  which  pays  the 
pew  rent.  “Seats at  masses”  are  credited  with 
nearly  §8,000,  and  much  the  larger  portion  of 
this  item  comes  fronr  servant  girls,  who,  were 
they  Protestants  and  in  attendance  on  Protest¬ 
ant  worship,  svould  hardly  be  looked  to  for  any 
stated  sum,  if  indeed  for  any  contribution 
whatever.  As  Catholics  they  never  fail  to  pay, 
and  the  aggregate  of  these  littles  is  immense ! 

The  Interior  rightly  regards  “a  habit  of 
sound  thinking  and  acting”  as  of  lirst  impor 
tance — one  that  gives  value  and  significance 
to  all  other  inheritances  whatsoever : 

The  E<linburgh  Review  gives  the  estimates 
of  M.  Junnet.  the  French  statistician,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  three  wealthiest  nations.  France 
is  placed  at  forty.  Great  Britain  at  fiftj%  and 
the  United  States  at  seventj'  thousand  millions. 
To  the  rest  of  the  world  he  gives  246,  making 
a  total  of  four  hundred  thousand  millions! 
The  unit  is  the  dollar.  Forty  years  ago  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  was  reckoned  at 
fifteen  thousand  millions.  Every  permanent 
improvement  adds  to  the  wealth.  We  enjoy 
the  proceeds  of  the  toil  of  our  predecessors — 
all  do.  The  poor  are  richer  in  the  comforts  of 
life  now  than  the  rich  were  three  centuries 
ago :  and  our  successors  will  be  richer  by  the 
amount  of  permanent  wealth  that  we  create. 
Their  churches  and  school  houses  and  homes 
will  be  already  built,  their  roads  constructed, 
their  fields  cleared  for  cultivation,  their  work 
done  by  machines  which  we  have  invented 
and  perfected,  markets  brought  to  their  doors, 
education  provided  for,  all  material  and  intel¬ 
lectual  adv.antage  in  their  hands.  We  must 
labor  to  hand  down  sound  principles  along 
with  our  wealth,  or  the  wealth  will  do  them 
no  good ;  sound  business,  moral,  and  religious 
principles.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the 
wealth.  We  are  industrious  and  enterprising 
enough  to  conserve  and  increase  that.  The 
very  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  future  is  to 
turn  over  to  it  a  habit  of  sound  thinking  and 
acting.  There  is  more  wealth  in  the  good 
mother’s  nursery  than  in  the  rich  man’s  fac¬ 
tory. 

The  Reformed  Church  Messenger — the  excel¬ 
lent  organ  of  the  German  branch  of  “The  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  the  United  States,”  has  this 
to  say  on  a  topic  of  importance  to  all  denomi 
nations ; 

In  speaking  of  the  circulation  of  the  church 
paper  according  to  membership,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  says,  the  Episcopal  Church  has  a  member¬ 


ship  of  532,054.  Of  these,  according  to  an  es¬ 
timate  of  the  Living  Church,  a  paper  of  that 
Church,  less  than  fifty  thousand  take  a  church 
aper,  not  one  in  ten.  The  Cumberland  Pres- 
yterian  says  the  united  circulition  of  ail  the 
papers  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
is  less  than  fifteen  thousand  in  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  an  average 
of  less  than  one  in  twelve.  Of  our  own  Church 
we  presume  not  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
members  in  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand  take  a  church  paper,  one 
to  every  nineteen  members.  The  comparison 
is  a  little  against  us  as  a  Church,  but  things 
are  improving  with  us.  The  time,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  will  soon  come  when 
our  proportion  will  be  better  than  that  of  any 
other  denomination.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  re 
flection  on  the  intelligence  of  any  church  that 
so  few  of  her  members  read  the  church  paper. 
The  pastors  certainly  are  derelict  in  their  duty 
in  this  direction.  If  they  want  an  intelligent 
and  well  informed  people  as  to  spiritual  things, 
they  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  readers  of 
the  church  paper.  An  energetic,  far-seeing, 
and  up  to- the  times  pastor  will  not  be  slow  to 
discover  this  and  act  accordingly. 


The  Examiner,  though  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  Gospel  as  held  by  the  great  Baptist  Church, 
is  inclined  to  “go  slow”  in  certain  directions, 
as  will  be  seen : 

Several  friends  have  sent  us  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Harper’s  lectures, 
some  without  comment,  one  suggesting  that 
we  “pitch  into  Harper  and  make  the  fur  fly.” 
We  have  observed  that  a  good  many  people 
like  to  see  the  fur  fly — when  another  fellow 
furnishes  the  fur.  We  beg  leave  to  say,  as  to 
such  matters  in  general,  and  as  to  this  case  in 
particular :  The  Examiner  does  not  consider 
that  it  has  any  patent  on  orthodoxy,  or  that 
its  function  is  to  be  the  watch  dog  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  and  bark  at  all  whom  it  may  sus 
pect  to  be  heretics.  And  whenever  we  may 
feel  moved  to  “pitch  into”  anybody,  we  shall 
not  do  it  on  the  basis  of  slipshod,  unauthorized, 
sensational  newspaper  reports.  We  all  owe  it 
to  our  brethren  at  least  to  find  out  what  they 
have  said,  what  they  are  ready  to  be  responsi 
ble  for,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  not  to  ven 
ture  on  rash  criticisms  of  what  was  nevet  said. 
What  a  man  prints  and  puts  his  name  to.  what 
is  reported  by  his  authority  and  with  his  ap 
proval,  is  a  fair  subject  of  comment  by  others; 
and  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  any  criti 
cism,  however  searching,  if  it  is  honest  and 
fair-minded.  The  Standard  has  published  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  report  of  Dr.  Har¬ 
per’s  lectures,  and  our  Chicago  correspondent 
describes  their  general  purport  and  spirit. 
The  lectures  diverge  considerably  from  the 
traditional  view  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  contain  anything  revolu¬ 
tionary.  The  Examiner,  as  is  well  known, 
does  not  agree  with  Dr  Harper  about  these 
and  other  like  matters,  but  we  really  can  see 
no  more  reason  for  “pitching  into”  him  for 
having  the  temerity  to  differ  from  us  than  for 
his  “pitching  into”  us  for  differing  from  him. 
Of  all  people  in  the  world.  Baptists  appear 
most  absurd  in  the  vole  of  heresy  hunters. 


The  Christian  Advocate  says  :  “Hesitate  be¬ 
fore  acting  on  this  recommendation”  ; 

Before  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passes 
any  bill,  as  retiuested  by  the  New  York  Med¬ 
ico  Legal  Society,  to  repeal  the  law  bearing 
upon  punishment  of  attempted  suicides,  it  is 
hoped  its  members  wilt  take  the  pains  to  read 
the  history  of  efforts  to  prevent  suicides 
through  fear  of  penalty.  Suicides  are  of  two 
kinds,  sane  and  insane.  Those  who  suppose 
that  no  sane  person  ever  takes  his  own  life,  or 
tries  to  do  so,  have  no  well-balanced  scientific 
authority  to  support  them.  Rome  had  to 
struggle  with  this  question  when  an  epidemic 
of  suicide  arose  among  its  matrons. 

Lunatics  will  hardly  be  deterred  from  such 
attempts ;  but  the  direct  influence  of  making 
the  thing  odious  often  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
persons  quite  insane,  while  those  M  ho  are  sane 
and  contemplate  it  will  be  poM-erfully  affected 
by  it.  If  it  M-ere  not  for  exposing  the  M-eak- 
ness  of  a  M-ell  known  citizen,  we  could  furnish 
a  case  M-here  the  thought  that  if  he  failed  in 
his  efforts  he  would  be  dragged  before  the 
courts,  steadied  him  in  the  critical  hour.  One 
such  case  would  justify  the  law. 

The  Medico- Legal  Society  has  an  imposing 
name,  but  those  w’ho  have  noticed  M  ho  take 
the  principal  part  in  these  proceedings,  or 
what  it  has  recommended  or  escaped  recom¬ 
mending  by  a  small  majority,  will  not  make 


the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  men  stand¬ 
ing  highest  in  the  medical  society  in  this  city 
or  in  the  legal  profession  control  its  delibera¬ 
tions.  Let  the  Legislature  remember  that 
sentimentalists,  whether  scientists  or  not,  are 
very  persistent,  and  after  they  have  onoe 
adopted  a  theory  many  of  them  see  no  facts 
but  those  that  seem  to  support  it. 


The  American  Hebrew  excepts,  decidedly,  to 
our  recent  remark  that  “it  is  when  the  Jew 
becomes  a  Christian  that  he  is  at  his  best,” 
and  recalls  “how  the  Jews  as  Jews  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  scientific  scholarship  while  the 
Christians  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  sunken  in 
the  slough  of  scholasticism.”  It  proceeds  to 
give  a  few  specimen  names.  All  which  is  very 
well,  but  unnecessary,  as  we  feel  no  call  to 
champion  those  pre-reformation  men  or  times. 
And  our  contemporary  expends  its  real  strength 
in  the  advocacy  of  a  genuinely  Presbyterian 
institution,  urging  that  it  is  high  time  that 
the  diverse  forces  of  Judaism  M’ere  gathered 
and  unified  into  a  Synod.  Now  each  congre¬ 
gation  goes  “its  own  religious  way. ”  There  is 
need  of  more  uniformity  in  the  service,  and  of 
other  improvements  likely  to  come  with  a 
Synod.  Our  contemporary  asks : 

Has  the  time  come  now  for  a  Synod?  We 
still  believe,  as  we  believed  fourteen  years  ago, 
that  every  and  any  time  when  the  religion  of 
Israel  is  endangered  in  any  way,  is  a  good  time 
to  assemble  the  sages  of  Israel  in  solemn  con¬ 
clave,  and  bid  them  confer  in  regard  to  the 
present  or  impending  difficulties  that  present 
themselves  to  the  reflecting  minds  of  those 
who  observe. 

To-day  at  least  a  Synod  could  be  held  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  fourteen  years 
ago.  Whatever  firmness  there  may  be  in  the 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  indi¬ 
vidual  vieM's,  the  vieM’s  of  others  will  not  be 
likely  to  create  the  rancorous  animosity,  the 
bellicose  opposition  of  former  days.  ’To  day 
M’e  will  realizd  that  the  weal  of  Judaism  is 
something  far  superior  in  importance  to  the 
private  views  of  any  one  man. 

And  to-day  there  is  more  likelihood  that 
there  would  be  few  to  enter  such  a  Synod 
M’ith  any  idea  that  they  or  any  of  them  could 
dominate  it ;  that  they  can  with  equanimity 
accept  all  mjinner  of  concessions  from  others 
without  thinking  for  a  moment  of  making  any 
themselves  Altogether,  the  temper  of  the 
representatives  would  be  communal  rather 
than  personal  or  congregational. 


The  Christian  Inquirer,  noting  a  statement 
that  the  Sunday  papers  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  weekly  story  papers  in  the  esteem  of 
the  average  shop  girl,  makes  reply ; 

Of  the  circulation  of  the  papers  alluded  to 
we  know  nothing,  but  we  question  whether 
light  reading  has  at  all  diminished.  The 
cheapness  of  the  light  novels,  many  of  which 
are  only  stories  that  have  appeared  in  the 
flash  weeklies,  may  have  reduced  the  circula¬ 
tion,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  reduced 
the  amount  of  light  literature. 

Then  if  young  people  can  get  any  more 
worthless  reading,  any  lighter  froth  and  ro¬ 
mance  than  floats  through  the  Sunday  papers, 
we  do  not  know  where  they,  find  it.  A  love 
story  in  the  flash  paper  is  no  worse  than  a 
page  of  prize  fights,  or  three  columns  of  di¬ 
vorces,  in  a  Sunday  paper.  The  taste  may 
have  changed,  the  style  may  have  altered, 
but  the  light  reading  is  found  everywhere. 
It  may  be  more  fashionable  to  read  a  thick 
sensational  novel  in  the  street-car  than  to 
have  a  story  paper,  but  the  difference  between 
them  is  tweedledee  and  tweedledum. 

'The  real  question  is  not  whether  we  can  dis¬ 
place  the  flash  papers  with  bulky  novels  or 
Sunday  papers,  but  whether  young  people  can 
be  led  to  read  something  substantial.  Many 
of  the  story  papers  are  very  light,  but  many 
of  the  Sunday  papers  are  very  bad. 


It  is  a  long  eternity  for  which  we  are  being 
fitted,  and  the  thoughts  of  God  for  us  are  not 
as  our  thoughts.  — Mrs.  H.  N.  Beaumont. 

Evolution  —  the  straight  jacket  which  the 
scientists  have  invented  to  comprehend  the 
Almighty. 

A  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  learn 
from  his  mistakes,  turns  the  best  schoolmaster 
out  of  his  life. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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The  Intermediate  Lesson. 

The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was,  as  we  should  ex¬ 
pect,  the  crowning  event  in  Abraham’s  life, 
not  only  morally,  but  historically.  Nothing 
more  remains  to  be  told  about  the  Friend  of 
God,  except  how  the  tie  to  earth  was  loosened 
by  the  death  of  Sarah  For  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  incident  of  Keturah  and  her  children 
(xxv.  1-4)  is  placed  in  its  present  position,  not 
because  it  chronologically  belongs  there,  but 
because  it  was  of  too  small  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Chosen  People  to  justify  it  be¬ 
ing  placed  where  it  would  break  into  the  true 
narrative.  This  consideration  does  away  with 
the  shock  which  we  naturally  feel  at  being 
told,  as  we  suppose,  that  after  the  truly 
miraculous  birth  of  Isaac,  a  birth  which  so 
sharply  tested  the  faith  of  Abraham,  he 
should  at  a  far  more  advanced  age,  become 
the  parent  of  a  numerous  progeny.  Keturah, 
we  are  distinctly  told  (xxv.  6,  compare  1 
Cbron.  i.  32),  was  a  concubine,  like  Hagar, 
and  w’e  are  also  told  that  her  sons  were  grown 
men  some  time  before  Abraham’s  death. 
This  bit  of  genealogy  is  inserted  surely  for  the 
same  reason  that  other  such  genealogies  are 
inserted  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (xxii.  20  24, 
xxv.  12-15,  etc.),  to  remind  Israel  that  though 
separated  from  the  nations  for  a  great  pur¬ 
pose,  it  yet  owes  to  them  the  duties  of  kin¬ 
ship.  The  names  of  Keturab’s  sons  are  names 
of  well  known  desert  tribes,  who  all  became 
merged  with  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  their 
elder  brother,  and  are  so  treated  by  the  writer 
of  the  story  of  Joseph  (xxxvii.  25,  compare 
28.  30). 

We  have,  then,  after  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
no  event  of  Abraham’s  life  other  than  the 
death  of  Sarah.  The  story  is  one  of  exquisite 
beauty  in  its  restrained  pathos.  There  is 
much  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  account, 
BO  strikingly  preserving  a  picture  of  the  time. 
One  point  is  of  particular  importance  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Bible,  as  bearing  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  preservation  of  these  early  his¬ 
tories  down  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  old 
persuasion  that  Noah  wrote  the  history  down 
to  his  time,  and  Abraham  that  from  Noah  to 
bis  time,  is  no  longer  even  popularly  held; 
but  it  is  still  taught  that  we  have  in  xxiii. 
17,  18,  an  extract  from  a  very  ancient  docu¬ 
ment.  Now  it  is  certain  that  writing  was 
extensively  practiced  at  this  time  in  Canaan, 
and  that  legal  documents  did  exist,  but  the 
passage  referred  to  is  very  clear  evidence  that 
no  written  document  passed  from  the  Hittite 
chiefs  to  Abraham  on  this  occasion.  The 
transaction  was  confirmed,  after  the  fashion 
prevailing  to  this  day  among  unlettered  east¬ 
ern  tribes,  in  the  presence  of  all  that  went  in  at 
the  gate  of  the  city :  a  proceeding  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  where  written  documents  are  passed. 
It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  the  trans¬ 
action  actually  took  place,  and  indeed,  in  an 


age  when  there  was  no  means  for  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  documents,  the  method  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  Hittite  chiefs  was  probably  thd 
most  effective  as  far  as  publicity  was  con-*^ 
cerned.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  sacred 
site  in  all  Palestine  more  positively  known 
than  the  cave  of  Macpelah.  In  the  time  of 
Josephus  the  place  was  marked  by  stones  “of 
beautiful  marble  and  admirably  worked,  ” 
and  these  are  still  in  existence  in  the  wall  of 
the  mosque  which  for  five  centuries  has  stood 
over  the  place.  Thirty-two  years  ago  Dean 
Stanley  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Moslem  guardians  of  the  sacred 
place  to  enter  the  mosque  and  look  down 
into  the  dark  caves  which  doubtless  are  the 
ones  where  “they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
his  wife,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  his  wife”  ;  where 
Jacob  buried  Leah,  and  whither  his  own 
bones  were  brought  from  Egypt. 

The  life  of  Isaac  after  that  supreme  moment 
when  he  lay  bound  upon  the  altar  could 
hardly  be  other  than  uneventful.  It  would 
seem  as  if  having  once  given  himself  up  wholly 
to  God,  no  earthly  vicissitude  could  much  move 
him,  nor  even  the  great  hopes  which  depend¬ 
ed  on  his  life.  Yet  his  detachment  from  the 
world  by  no  means  detached  him  from  family 
interests ;  on  the  contrary,  Isaac  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  man  of  home  pieties,  of  home 
affections.  The  most  impressive  teaching  of 
his  life,  in  fact,  is  the  warning — much  needed 
by  all  men  and  women  of  strong  affections 
and  of  earnest  purpose — that  the  danger  of 
sinning  is  precisely  where  we  are  strongest. 
The  one  weakness  of  Isaac’s  life  came  through 
blind  partiality  for  his  oldest  son. 

The  beautiful  story  of  Isaac’s  marriage  fol¬ 
lows  on  the  death  of  Sarah.  No  chapter  in 
the  Old  Testament,  not  even  that  which  tells 
of  the  love  of  Jacob  for  Rachel,  breathes  a 
lovelier  spirit  than  the  twenty  fourth  of  Gene¬ 
sis.  The  picture  is  truly  Eastern,  yet  it  is  no 
mere  Eastern  story ;  every  line  of  it  is  as  far 
raised  above  mere  legend  or  folk  lore  as  it  is 
above  dry  historic  science,  by  the  spiritual 
meaning  which  transfigures  it  all. 

Entirely  as  Isaac  had  yielded  himself  to 
the  will  of  God,  he  was  not  yet  made  perfect. 
His  faith,  no  less  than  Abraham’s,  needed 
testing.  Isaac  must  learn  the  lesson  that  we 
all  need  to  keep  in  mind,  that  God  is  actively 
concerned  in  the  carrying  out  of  His  large 
plans ;  that  He  does  not  simply  set  affairs  in 
train  and  leave  them  to  work  themselves  out 
by  natural  law.  Twenty  years  of  waiting 
must  come  before  the  birth  of  the  promised 
son.  And  with  his  advent  came  a  new  test¬ 
ing,  for  twin  sons  were  born,  and  the  prophecy 
that  the  younger  was  to  be  preferred  to  the 
elder  was  by  no  means  so  emphatic  as  to  re- 
j  move  all  doubt  as  to  the  divine  purpose.  It 
:  woubl  have  been,  indeed,  next  to  impossible 
for  either  Isaac  or  Rebekah  to  have  taken  that 
interest  in  Esau  which  common  justice  re¬ 
quired,  which  the  very  helplessness  of  a  little 
child,  the  impressibility  of  a  growing  boy 
demand,  had  they  been  clearly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  choice  of  Jacob  meant  the 
entire  exclusion  of  Esau.  This  point  appears 
to  be  overlooked  by  nearly  every  writer  on 
this  passage,  scholarly  as  well  as  spiritual. 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  were  human,  like  the 
parents  of  to-day.  They  were  likely  to  be 
moved  by  prejudice,  by  natural  affection,  by 
a  thousand  motives,  to  mistake  the  meaning 
of  providential  teachings,  but  just  as  no  true 
child  and  servant  of  God  to-day  would  deliber¬ 
ately  oppose  himself  to  the  clearly  announced 
will  of  God,  still  less  would  Isaac  have  done 
so.  To  hold  that  he  dH  so  from  any  cause 
whatever,  most  of  all  from  a  cause  so  puerile, 
or  rather  so  senile,  as  a  lowe  of  good  food,  is 
to  misread  all  the  testimony  of  his  life,  from 
the  Mount  of  Sacrifice  to  the  hour  when  he 


blessed  his  two  sons.  Both  Esau  and  Jacob 
were  born  of  the  woman  who  was  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  promised  seed  (as  Ishmael  had 
not  been)  ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  prophecy 
to  Rebekah  (xxv.  23)  to  indicate  that,  both 
might  not  be  included  in  the  promise,  like  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  in  the  next  generation, 
though  like  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (xlviii. 
19),  like  Judah  and  Reuben  (xlix.  10),  the 
preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  younger. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xxv.  27-34. 

Golden  Text.— The  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment. —Luke  xii. 
23. 

Though  the  name  Jacob  was  held  by  Esau  to 
be  prophetic  (xxvii.  36),  it  was  probably  not 
given  to  him  by  his  parents  with  that  mean¬ 
ing.  It  is,  at  least,  more  in  harmony  both 
with  our  notions  of  a  mother’s  feeling  for  her 
new  born  child,  and  with  the  ancient  custom 
of  naming  children,  to  suppose  that  Rebekah 
named  her  child  Jacob  because  he  was  the 
second  to  be  born.  The  word  means  heel,  to  be 
at  the  heel  of  some  one  means  to  follow,  to  be 
second  in  line — a  most  appropriate  name  for 
the  later  born  of  twin  sons.  The  root  also 
means  to  deceive,  supplant  (it  is  so  used  in 
Jer.  ix.  3),  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
Esau  should  have  been  struck  with  this  fact 
when  he  was  so  bitterly  feeling  the  deception 
of  his  brother ;  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  makes 
use  of  the  same  coincidence  (xlviii.  8).  But 
the  other  meaning  appears  to  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  prophet  Hosea  (xii.  3,  Revised  Version), 
referring  to  the  two  incidents  in  Jacob’s  life 
to  which  he  owed  his  two  names,  for  it  seems 
to  be  most  appropriate  to  see  in  the  new 
name,  Israel,  he  who  prevails,  the  suggestion 
that  he  who  had  been  second,  at  the  heel  of 
his  brother,  was  now  ji/vsf,  having  had  power 
even  with  God. 

This  is  not  a  point  of  mere  curiosity.  The 
heroes  of  Old  Testament  history  were  men  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves  ;  the  story  unlocks 
the  riddles  of  our  own  experience.  And  let 
any  parent,  any  mother  especially,  ask  herself 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  a  child  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  name.  Deceiver,  or  Supplanter. 
Children  are  very  largely  what  we  tell  them 
they  are.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  child 
deceitful  by  persistently  calling  him  so.  But 
we  are  persuaded  that  neither  Isaac  nor  Re¬ 
bekah  did  the  child  of  promise  this  great 
wrong. 

The  difference  in  character  between  the 
two  children  manifested  itself,  of  course,  in 
their  choice  of  a  calling.  Esau  became  a 
field  man,  not  an  agriculturist  (like  Noah,  ix. 
20;  we  have  no  intimation  that  the  patriarch 
Isaac  practiced  jigriculture  untilafter  this.xxvi. 
12,  in  a  time  of  famine),  but  one  who  spent  his 
days  in  the  open  air,  roaming  the  fields  as  a 
hunter.  Jacob,  we  are  told,  was  a  jfiain  man. 
The  word  is  literally  npright,  or  jwvfect,  but 
this  is  obviously  not  its  meaning  here,  where 
it  is  used  to  mark  a  contrast  with  Esau’s 
character.  Domestic  is  probably  the  idea  it  is 
intended  here  to  convey ;  dwelling  in  tents,  not 
roaming  the  fields ;  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
moral  character  in  either  description. 

The  subsequent  story  of  these  two  brothers, 
however,  sufficiently  marks  the  moral  contrast 
between  them.  Esau  had  many  lovely  qual¬ 
ities — there  is  reason  enough  besides  the  fact 
that  game  was  to  his  taste,  for  Isaac’s  proud 
love  of  his  elder  son.  Frank,  free,  impetu¬ 
ous,  generous,  with  little  thought  of  self,  such 
qualities  make  a  boy  very  satisfactory  in  his 
home  relations.  It  needed  all  the  force  of 
j  mother  love  to  take  one  so  crafty,  cautious, 

I  ungenerous  as  Jacob  to  her  heart,  and  it  is 
I  precisely  the  characteristic  of  mother  love  to 
be  the  more  loyal  to  the  child  who  is  the  less 
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lovely  to  others.  Neither  father  nor  mother, 
apparently,  had  that  insight  into  human  nature  ! 
which  alone  could  enable  them  to  perceive 
the  fatal  weakness  of  Esau’s  character,  the 
possible  promise  of  Jacob’s.  With  Esau  life 
had  no  sacredness,  because  it  had  no  con¬ 
tinuity;  its  events  were  not  “bound  each  to 
each  by  natural  piety,”  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  was  sufficient  reason  for  conduct. 
Jacob  saw  life  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  he 
was  capable  of  afar  reaching  purpose,  a  stead¬ 
fast  self  denial,  a  resolute  sacrifice  of  the  pres 
ent  to  the  future.  The  two  brothers  are  types 
of  men  in  all  ages,  but  of  none  more  striking 
ly  than  of  men  of  the  present  day.  More  and 
more  fatally  is  what  calls  itself  “society”  pat¬ 
terning  itself  after  Esau,  esteeming  present 
pleasure,  present  business  success,  as  the 
only  thing  worth  accounting,  refusing  to  rec¬ 
ognize  its  place  in  history,  throwing  off  the 
chains  that  bind  it  to  the  sacred  past  and  the 
tremendous  future,  lightly  saying,  “Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to  morrow  we  die,”  lightly,  like 
Esau,  eating  and  drinking,  rising  up  and  go¬ 
ing  away,  despising  the  birthright  which 
offers  it  a  place  in  the  evolution  of  God’s 
providence,  which  would  make  it,  too,  a 
power  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  the 
ushering  in  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jacob  is 
the  type  of  the  other  class,  unlovely  often, 
often  so  mistaking  God  as  to  deem  that  His  | 
purposes  can  be  furthered.  His  kingdom  ad¬ 
vanced,  by  questionable  measures,  by  the 
neglect  of  others’  rights,  by  trampling  on 
others’  privileges,  yet  always  “with  firmness 
for  the  right  as  God  gives  them  to  see  the 
right,”  ready  to  battle  no  less  than  truckle 
for  the  truth,  firm  to  wait  as  well  as  to  labor, 
their  eyes  fixed,  not  on  the  warm  but  shift¬ 
ing  sunlight  of  to-day,  but  on  the  uncreated 
light  of  eternity,  the  light  that  though  never 
so  slowly, yet  very  surely  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day. 

What  was  the  birthright  with  which  Esau  so 
lightly  parted?  In  the  polity  of  Israel,  as  of 
many  Eastern  tribes,  eldest  sonship  conferred 
the  right  to  a  double  portion  of  the  paternal 
inheritance  (Deut.  xxi.  17).  The  first  im¬ 
pression  would  be  that  Isaac  understood  it  in 
some  such  sense,  for  his  blessing  of  the  sup-  i 
posed  Esau  (xxvii.  27-29)  included  no  refer  ; 
ence  to  the  covenant,  but  the  “bitter  cry”  of 
Esau  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  birth¬ 
right  and  the  paternal  blessing  (xxvii.  30).  The  ^ 
word  birthright  is  used  in  xliii.  33  as  simply  ■ 
synonymous  with  primogeniture,  and  it  may  ! 
be  observed  that  that  chapter  is  from  the  same 
document  as  the  passage  we  are  studying. 
Still  there  is  no  room  to  question  that,  though 
Isaac  may  have  been  too  reverent  and  may 
have  possessed  too  high  an  appreciation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant  to  deem  that  he 
could  dispose  of  them  by  any  act  of  blessing,  ; 
yet  this  was  precisely  what  Jacob,  unde-  1 
terred  by  any  such  reverential  feeling,  was 
trying  to  secure  by  taking  an  ungenerous  ad-  ' 
vantage  of  his  brother’s  weakness  and  levity. 
It  was  right  for  Jacob  to  value  the  blessing  of  j 
the  covenant  above  all  other  gootl ;  his  mis¬ 
take,  and  it  is  a  mistake  which  many  and 
many  a  pious  person  has  made  since  his  time, 
was  in  supposing  that  any  of  God’s  benefits 
may  be  secured  by  unworthy  means.  This  low 
ideal  of  spiritual  privileges  is  sin  ;  it  is  a  far 
greater  sin  in  us  than  it  can  have  been  in  Jacob, 
by  so  much  as  our  light  is  greater  than  his. 

“Many  people  are  troubled  over  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  religion,  but  it  is  the  things  I  thor¬ 
oughly  understand,  and  especially  the  Ten 
Commandments,  that  worry  me.” — Rev.  Sam 
P.  Jones: 

The  Holy  Spirit  can  put  an  eye  of  faith  into 
the  soul,  and  thus  make  the  things  of  God 
manifest  to  it,  as  He  did  to  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  who  saw  things  afar  off.  —  English 
Churchman, 
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By  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

BIRTHRIGHTS. 

Feb.  20.  How  Esau  lost  his  birthriaht.  25:27-34. 

27.  Israel's  birtbright.  Deuteronomy  6 : 4-12. 

28.  .Satan’s  child,  or  God’s?  John  8  :  37-47. 

Mar.  1.  Noble  men  before  us.  2  Kings  2: 5-15. 

2.  A  worldly  birthright.  Ecclesiastes  2: 11-19. 

3.  A  heavenly  birthright.  Kevelation  22:1-5, 12.17. 

4.  Topic.  Our  birthrights  and  how  they  are  lost. 

Romans  8:12-17,31-39. 

When  pomebody  asked  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  at  what  age  one’s  education  should 
begin,  he  is  said  to  have  answered,  “Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  he  is  born  !”  That  is  a  strik 
ing  way  of  putting  the  fact  that  men’s  char¬ 
acters  are  largely  determined  by  the  character 
of  their  ancestors.  It  is  only  the  old  princi¬ 
ple  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  virtues  of  the  fathers  descend  in  blessings 
upon  their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  In  a  family  of  the  writer’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  there  can  be  traced  through  at 
least  sixteen  degrees  of  renewal,  a  marked 
similarity  in  one  feature  of  the  face,  the 
nose.  Possibly  traits  of  character  could  be 
traced  if  a  history  of  the  family  had  been 
written.  A  couple  of  young  men  who  had 
been  very  fortunate  in  that  respect,  congrat¬ 
ulated  themselves  on  their  choice  of  parents ! 
But  if  we  cannot  choose  our  parents,  we  can 
at  least  be  thankful  to  God  if  He  has  brought 
us  into  the  world  from  good  fathers  and 
mothers. 

Parents,  if  they  do  not  decide  the  fate  of  ! 
their  children,  have  more  than  anybody  else  ! 
to  do  with  their  characters.  Our  catechism  ' 
says,  “Mankind  sinned  in  and  fell  with  j 
Adam,”  and  St.  Paul,  “As  by  one  man  sin  j 
entered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin,  so  ! 
death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that  all  have  | 
sinned.”  This  law  of  heredity  places  a  fearful  | 
responsibility  upon  parents,  if  they  transniit  ^ 
to  their  children  a  diseased  body  or  a  depraved  j 
mind. 

A  child  has  a  right  to  be  born  with  a  good 
name,  so  that  he  shall  not  be  handicapped 
with  a  reputation  of  shame  and  disgrace.  A 
sqj)erintendent  of  an  orphan  asylum  very 
wisely  and  kindly  refused  to  give  the  true 
name  of  a  child  about  to  be  adopted,  wishing 
to  have  him  known  among  men  by  his  new 
name.  Those  who  are  truly  parents  in  the 
Lord  give  the  best  inheritance  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  best  assurance  that  the  children 
will  follow  in  the  way  of  their  pious  fathers 
and  mothers.  How  can  one  “train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go”  who  is  not  him¬ 
self  a  Christian  and  does  pot  set  a  godly  ex-  j 
ample?  How  can  such  an  one  “bring  up  i 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord?”  And  how  can  children  honor  and  obey 
those  who  do  not  themselves  honor  and  obey 
God?  i 

The  Abrahamic  covenant  was  that  blessings  * 
should  descend  on  children  and  children’s 
children  through  the  obedience  and  faith  of  j 
parents.  Therefore,  a  parent  owes  it  to  his 
child  to  be  in  the  church,  that  the  child  may 
be  born  in  the  household  of  God.  A  child 
has  a  right  to  be  baptized,  to  be  christened, 
to  have  a  name  in  the  church  as  a  Christian, 
and  to  be  put  in  covenant  with  God.  j 

Parents  also  owe  it  to  their  children  to  set 
before  them  the  example  of  religion  in  the 
household,  as  shown  in  the  daily  worship  of 


God.  This  is  their  children’s  birthright ;  a 
birthright  that  is  better  than  property,  or  a 
title,  or  blue  blood,  or  anything  else  that 
parents  can  confer  or  transfer.  Yet  this  ines 
timable  blessing  children  may  put  away. 
They  may  despise  their  birthright.  They  may 
go  away  from  the  old  home  like  prodigal 
sons,  and  waste  their  substance  in  riotous 
living,  yet  all  the  while  they  will  be  followed 
by  parental  love  and  prayer,  which  may  at 
last  bring  them  back  to  their  father’s  house. 
Said  a  strong  man  when  in  a  revival  he  turned 
to  the  Lord:  “Twenty-five  years  ago  I  left  my 
house  and  have  not  seen  it  since ;  but  there 
has  not  passed  a  day  that  1  have  not  remem¬ 
bered  that  my  dear  old  mother  was  praying 
for  me,  and  to  night  her  prayers  are  answered.  ” 

Esau  is  called  a  profane  man,  because  for  a 
morsel  of  meat  he  sold  his  birthright.  His 
birthright  consisted  in  a  special  consecration 
to  God.  and  in  standing  next  to  his  parents  in 
the  honor  which  he  should  inherit.  In  bar¬ 
tering  this  away' he  despised  it  and  “profaned 
God.”  Many  who  would  consider  themselves 
very  far  gone  in  sin  and  shame  should  they  be 
guilty  of  blaspheming  the  name  of  God,  do 
not  reflect  that  unbelief  is  a  sort  of  profanity, 
a  contempt  of  that  which  is  most  sacred. 
They  show  no  reverence  for  their  Maker,  and 
no  delight  in  His  worship.  They  fear  not 
God,  nor  regard  His  Commandments.  While 
they  do  not  take  his  name  in  vain,  they  treat 
His  authority  with  neglect  and  contempt. 
This  is  practical  infidelity. 

But  the  lost  birthright  may  be  regained.  A 
new  and  better  inheritance  is  offered  us  in 
Jesus  Christ.  They  that  are  after  the  flesh 
may  be  born  again  of  the  Spirit.  This  brings 
them  again  into  the  relation  of  sons  of  God. 
No  longer  bondmen  of  sin,  they  receive  the 
spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  they  cry,  “Abba, 
Father.”  They  are  heirs  of  God  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ,  their  Elder  Brother.  The 
Spirit  also  bears  witness  as  to  their  sonship. 
Christ  who  died  for  them  also  intercedes  for 
them  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  will  raise 
them  up  with  Himself  to  share  His  glory. 

It  is  this  new  birthright  which  is  despised 
by  the  profaneness  of  unbelief.  The  children 
of  Esau  are  scattered  abroad  everywhere. 
And  for  what  is  this  birthright  bartered?  For 
a  momentary  gratification  rather  than  to  deny 
one’s  self  for  future  gain.  For  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season  man  forfeits  the  pleasures  that 
are  forevermore.  For  temporal  gain  the 
character  is  destroyed  and  conscience  defiled 
and  hardened.  Pleasures  shall  fail,  riches 
shall  avail  no  longer,  the  world  shall  end,  the 
soul  shall  go  into  judgment  naked  and  alone. 
What  shall  it  profit  to  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  one’s  own  soul? 


The  Publishers’  Review  of  the  Book  Trade 
gives  suggestive  statistics  of  our  publications. 
In  1893  there  were  issued  of  new  books  and 
new  editions  4,8(52  volumes.  In  1893  the  total 
had  reached  5,134.  It  may  be  that  ignorance 
characterizes  the  Lord’s  people;  but,  apart 
from  fiction,  much  of  which  is  in  juveniles, 
theology  leads  the  list  in  the  number  and  im¬ 
portance  of  its  publications !  More  than  that,  of 
the  gain  as  between  the  two  years  theology 
furnishes  133  of  the  total  272.  In  poetry  it  is 
significant  that  there  were  more  new  editions 
than  new  works.  The  world  seems  to  love  the 
old  songs  better  than  it  does  the  old  seimons. 
The  gain  in  periodicals  is  most  astonishing, 
amounting  to  an  increase  in  ten  years  from 
428  literary  reviews,  monthlies,  and  weeklies 
of  a  literary  character,  to  1,051!  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  of  our  standard 
publishers  have  been  obliged  to  cut  rates. 
Nevertheless  we  wish  to  say  to  our  young 
readers  that  no  reader  ever  becomes  an  ed¬ 
ucated  man  who  does  not  read  biuikx. 
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THE  SIliENT  BABY.* 

By  Aunt  Augusta. 

There's  a  silent  baby,  with  quiet  face. 

That  has  rested  long  in  the  self-same  place. 
Motionless,  tireless,  it  lieth  there. 

A  dark-browed  baby,  with  raven  hair. 

O  why  is  its  slumber  so  long  and  deep  ? 

And  what  is  the  power  that  has  charmed  its  sleep? 
Examine  the  cradle  in  which  it  lies ; 

'Tis  a  curious  thing  in  the  pale- face's  eyes. 

Can  that  cradle  possess  the  potent  sitell 
Which  lulletb  the  baby  so  long  and  well? 

The  cheeks  of  the  sleeper  are  full  and  round : 

But  they  are  not  warm,  and  there  comes  no  sound, 
Xo  sigh,  no  heavy  and  sleepy  breath. 

Through  the  lips  that  are  pale,  and  as  still  as  death. 
Ah !  that  baby  will  never  awake  and  smile 
On  the  friends  who  are  guarding  it  all  the  while: 
'Tis  a  faithful  image,  but  that  is  all. 

Of  a  child  that  has  left  them  beyond  recall ; 

And  they  weep  as  they  gaze  on  the  image  still 
That  is  holding  a  plac»  it  can  never  fill. 

In  those  changeless  features  th;^y  love  to  trace 
Resemblance  strong  to  the  vanished  face ; 

And  they  gaze  on  the  semblance  with  tearful  eyes. 
While  their  hearts  go  back  where  the  real  lies — 

The  real  hab>.  the  happy  one 
Whose  little  race  was  so  quickly  run ; 

Who«e  busy  fingers  ar?  now  at  rest. 

Folded  light  on  the  sinless  breast ; 

Whose  mirthful  eyes  were  so  clear  and  bright 
Ere  death's  cold  slumber  had  quenched  their  light. 
But  now  more  happy  than  e'er  before 
Is  their  precious  babe  on  the  spirit  shore. 

It  will  not  return  from  those  regions  fair ; 

But  they,  if  faithful,  may  meet  it  there. 

*  The  wooden  image  cf  the  dead  baby  of  a  Chippewa 
chief.  Mauugw  ados,  was  placed  in  the  baby's  swinging 
cradle. 


VICE  VERSA’S  CELEBRATION. 


The  twenty  second  came  at  last.  At  its 
dawn  six  youngsters  jumping  hastily  out  of 
bed,  looked  anxiously  out  of  six  windows 
in  neighboring  houses,  and  then  trotted  back, 
to  snuggle  under  the  warm  blankets,  with 
faces  all  smiles  and  dimples,  for  the  day  would 
be  fine ;  the  glorious  sunrise  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  barometer ;  both  were  in  favor 
of  a  good  time  for  the  children,  and  wanted 
to  have  a  “finger  in  the  pie.  ” 

Perhaps  the  happiest  of  the  six  children 
was  the  little  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George,  for 
it  was  his  twelfth  birthday,  and  it  was  to  be 
celebrated  in  a  most  delightful  manner. 

The  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  were  usually 
in  white  on  the  twenty  second  of  February, 
and  this  day  proved  to  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  In  fact,  a  sleigh  ride  was  generally  on 
the  birthday  programme.  Quite  naturally  on 
such  occasions  the  horses’  heads  were  turned 
toward  Fairmount  Park  and  George’s  Hill. 
The  latter  place,  having  been  so  long  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  George  family,  was 
of  special  interest  to  the  father  and  mother, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  th  .t  the 
junior  member  of  the  family  sometimes  sighed 
for  “pastures  new.’'  This  year  he  had  not 
sighed  in  vain. 

Having  been  born  on  the  twenty-second, 
his  parents,  with  a  truly  commendable  spirit 
of  patriotism,  had  named  him  after  the 
“Father  of  his  Country.”  Young  Washington 


I  George,  in  celebrating  his  own  birthday,  was 

■  therefore  privileged  to  celebrate  also,  each 

;  year  with  greater  enthusiasm,  the  birthday  of  j 
I  George  Washington.  His  boy  friends  had  long 
.  ago  nicknamed  him  “Vice  Versa”;  he  did  not  j 
I  object;  he  rather  liked  it,  as  it  seemed  to  him  | 
to  be  suggestive  of  a  coveted  high  school 
;  career,  with  Latin  “in  it.” 

The  young  students  of  history  have  not  for- 
!  gotten  the  winter  of  1777,  when  in  the  midst 
of  the  revolutionary  conflict,  our  troops,  under 
General  Washintgon,  were  forced  to  take  up 
I  their  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  about  twenty 
;  miles  from  Philadelphia.  That  famous  spot 
was  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  home 
of  the  George  family,  and  for  the  pleasure  of 

■  the  boy  a  birthday  ride  to  Valley  Forge  had 
:  been  arranged,  to  be  followed  by  a  celebra- 
i  tion  to  be  held  at  the  old  headquarters  of 

Washington. 

The  number  of  guests  being  limited,  the 

■  selection  was  made  with  care.  Fi’.’e  friends, 
boys  and  girls,  had  gladly  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  join  in  the  birthday  frolic.  Old  Jem, 
the  coachman,  would  drive  them  safely,  and 
Papa  and  Mamma  George  would  be  general 

I  care  takers.  The  latter  was  perhaps  the  most 
!  popular  of  the  party,  for  she  did  not  forget 
i  that  the  supply  of  foot  muffs  and  hot  water 
j  bottles  should  he  unlimited,  and  good  warm 
j  lap  robes  abundant. 

I  Exactly  at  ten  o’clock  the  merry  party  start- 
i  ed  from  “Brightside.  ”  They  drove  through 
I  Villa  Nova  and  Upton  at  a  rapid  rate;  then 
'  passed  the  old  Sorrel  Horse  Inn,  where  the 
1  stars  and  stripes  were  flying ;  over  the  Lan- 
I  caster  Pike,  through  Randor  and  Spread 
1  Eagle,  on  and  on  they  went.  The  sleighing 
was  fine,  and  the  scenerj*  beautiful,  for  the 
trees  and  shrubs  by  the  roadside  were  gayly 
I  dressed  in  icy  coats,  with  iridescent  fringing. 

:  At  the  point  where  the  Chester  Valley  came 
[  in  sight  the  view  was  grand,  and  the  children 
!  enjoyed  it  thoroughly ;  still  the  ride  was  a 
I  long  one,  and  they  were  eager  to  reach  the 
;  Forge.  So  all  were  glad  when  the  covered 
bridge  came  in  sight,  for  when  the  river  was 
crossed  safely,  they  would  be  in  the  valley, 
and  on  historic  ground. 

The  old  building  used  as  headquarters  by 
!  Gen.  Washington  was  at  that  time  surrounded 
j  by  a  picket  fence,  painted  white.  The  house 
I  itself  was  of  stone,  and  at  the  windows  were 
the  strong  white  wooden  shutters,  still  so 
universally  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel 
phia  There  were  twenty-four  panes  of  glass 
in  each  window ;  over  the  front  door  there 
was  a  hood  of  quaint  construction.  It  ^as 
not  a  large  house,  but  was  fairly  well  pre¬ 
served,  and  was  occupied  by  tenants  who  were 
courteous  to  sight-seeing  visitors,  and  had 
reserved  one  room  for  their  special  accommo-  | 

I  dation.  This  was  a  back  room,  and  in  it  I 
!  were  collected  various  articles  used  by  Wash¬ 
ington  and  his  officers  so  many  years  ago.  ! 

Into  this  room  the  birthday  party  was  l 
ushered,  for  Mr.  George  had  arranged  that  it  j 
should  be  reserved  for  their  private  use  on  j 
this  particular  day.  In  the  old  ITanklin 
stove  a  log  fire  was  burning  brightly;  the; 
children  were  soon  gathered  around  it,  form  j 
ing  a  pretty  picture,  for,  following  the  exam-  , 
pie  of  Washington  George,  they  had  tossed  off  ; 
top  coats  and  mutfiers,  displaying  for  the  first  i 
time  their  revolutionary  costumes;  with  pow-  i 
dered  hair,  ruffles,  buckles,  and  the  rest,  they 
were  certainly  a  pretty  sight. 

Their  dignity  for  a  time  was  quite  startling,  ; 

;  as  they  walked  demurely  about  the  room  | 

1  examining  the  secret  recesses  of  the  deep  win  ! 

!  dow  seats  where  Washington  had  kept  his  j 
I  private  papers,  and  going  from  one  curiosity  j 
I  to  another  with  only  whispered  comments.  | 
!  As  young  Washington  stood  in  unconscious  j 
1  proximity  to  a  bust  of  the  renewed  General,  1 


the  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted ; 
in  a  twinkling  Mr.  George  bad  arranged  his 
kodak,  and  a  souvenir  of  the  day  was  secured, 
to  be  treasured  by  all  as  the  photograph  of 
“George  W’ashington  and  Vice  Versa,”  or  as 
the  photographer  afterwards  described  the 
finished  picture,  “A  bust  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Washington  George  on  a  bust.” 

By  way  of  lively  entertainment  a  game  was 
proposed  which  w’as  entirely  new  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  which  they  enjoyed  heartily.  The 
whole  party  was  arranged  in  a  row ;  to  each 
was  given  the  name  of  a  patriotic  song,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  Star  Spangled  Banner  to 
Yankee  Doodle;  the  first  two  lines  only  of 
each  selection  were  to  be  sung,  but  to  be  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again.  All  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  being  done  in  round  style,  making,  of 
course,  no  end  of  confusion  and  merriment, 
the  winner  of  the  game  was  the  person  who 
succeeded  in  keeping  up  his  tune  the  longest 
without  interruption,  requiring  self-possession 
and  breath,  but  no  special  skill,  as  there  was 
no  musical  critic  present.  “Yankee  Doodle” 
kept  it  up  for  at  least  ten  minutes ;  one  by 
one  the  others  diopped  breathlessly  out  of  the 
contest,  and  then  held  on  to  their  ears  in  self¬ 
protection,  for  the  hubbub  was  deafening. 
All  were  anxious  to  see  the  prize,  for  the  Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle  boy,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
perseverance,  received  a  small  package  tied 
with  white  ribbon  ;  under  the  neat  wrapping 
jiaper  there  was  a  box,  and  in  the  box  there 
was  some  cotton,  and  reposing  in  state  uiKin 
the  cotton  was  a  cherry  stone,  from  which 
to  raise  a  tree  for  future  boys  to  hack.  How 
ever,  candied  cherries, served  bountifully  a  lit¬ 
tle  later,  atoned  for  this  hard  little  prize. 

The  dinner  was  a  success  ;  there  were  Wash¬ 
ington  cookies  and  George  Washington  cakes. 
Washington  George  sandwiches  and  Vice  Versa 
pies,  and  crowning  all,  the  birthday  cake  with 
its  twelve  red,  white,  and  blue  candles,  and 
one  beautifully  twisted  candle  in  the  centre  to 
grow  by. 

After  dinner  they  ran  out  to  the  barn  to 
summon  Jem  and  his  fiddle  for  the  last  thing 
on  the  programme,  a  Virginia  reel.  Jem 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  the  merry  dancers 
were  soon  all  ready  to  begin,  but  one  more 
w.as  needed  to  make  the  set  complete. 

Where  was  Vice  Versa?  Iiujiatient  little 
feet  tapped  the  floor  to  the  music  of  the  fid¬ 
dle.  Mamma  George  went  to  the  window 
more  than  once  to  look  for  the  absent  one. 
Jem  was  questioned,  but  all  that  he  could  say 
was  that  “After  Mars  Wash,  left  the  barn,  he 
saw  no  more  of  him.”  After  awhile  Mr. 
George,  too,  became  rather  anxious,  as  the 
time  passed  on  and  still  his  boy  failed  to  re¬ 
turn. 

A  search  party  was  formed.  Through  the 
snow  they  hurried  from  the  house  to  the  barn, 
and  then,  guided  by  certain  suspicious  foot¬ 
prints,  they  turned  toward  the  woods,  which 
were  very  extensive  in  that  locality. 

After  they  had  walked  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  some  strange  objects  tucked  up  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  George,  and  on  nearer  approach  he  was 
startled  to  find  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  near  by 
some  stockings,  which  he  quickly  recognized 
as  belonging  to  his  son.  Now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  he  hurried  on  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  party  toward  a  little  clearing  in  the 
woods,  from  which  smoke  was  issuing. 

On  the  ground,  sheltered  by  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
a  fire  had  been  built,  and  was  now  crackling 
and  smoking  furiously,  while  on  one  fide  a 
large  heap  of  brush  had  been  deposited,  and 
sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  with  bare 
feet  extended,  was  the  young  runaway,  play¬ 
ing  an  original  game  of  “Revolutionary  Sol¬ 
dier,”  proving  his  patriotism  by  the  appear 
ance  of  his  bare  and  bruised  feet,  and  the 
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battered  condition  of  his  clothing.  The  order 
was  given,  “Double-quick  to  headquarters.” 

“Like  cures  like,”  said  mamma,  as  she 
rubbed  the  bare  feet  vigorously  with  snow. 

“Yarb  tea  is  the  best  thing  for  him,”  said 
the  tenant’s  wife  as  she  trotted  up  to  the  gar¬ 
ret  where  her  choicest  and  most  bitter  herbs, 
tied  in  bunches,  were  hanging  from  the  raf¬ 
ters. 

A  little  later  the  hero  of  the  day  was  snugly 
settled  on  a  big  feather  bed,  and  covered  with 
wonderful  quilts  made  of  hearts  and  gizzards 
and  other  famous  patterns.  Mamma  was  body 
guard,  physician,  and  nurse.  She  must  spend 
the  night  at  Valley  Forge  with  her  boy. 

The  moonlight  ride  back  to  Bryn  Mawr  was 
rather  less  merry  without  Vice  Versa,  but  the 
next  day  he  was  able  to  go  home  in  the  cut¬ 
ter,  apparently  not  the  worse  for  his  adventure, 
excepting  his  feet,  of  course ;  but  then,  you 
see,  the  winter  was  almost  over,  so  the  chil¬ 
blains  did  not  trouble  him  much  that  year. 

M.  T.  S. 


REPRIMANDING  CHILDREN  IN  UNJUST 
SUPERLtTIVES. 

Be  very  careful,  mothers,  when  you  have  an 
occasion  to  reprimand  your  children,  that  you 
do  it  in  just  and  truthful  words.  We  are  so 
apt  to  let  our  different  moods  and  tenses  con¬ 
trol  us,  and  speak  and  act  from  impulse  in¬ 
stead  of  good  judgment  in  dealing  with  the 
little  ones. 

Tommy’s  mother  sat  sewing  in  her  rocking 
chair  one  afternoon.  It  was  one  of  those  days 
when  things  had  been  going  at  cross  purposes 
in  the  domestic  apartment.  She  felt  exas¬ 
perated  and  irritated  as  she  sat  alone  thinking 
over  the  unpleasant  aspect  of  affairs.  At  an 
inopportune  moment  Tommy  came  rushing  up 
the  stairs,  plunged  into  the  room  with  a  great 
show  of  enthusaism,  and  in  his  haste  to  get  to 
his  mother’s  side,  overturned  her  tall  work 
basket  which  stood  by  her  chair.  Tommy 
was  the  beaier  of  important  news;  he  had 
passed  in  his  arithmetic  examinations,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  mother’s  anxiety  lest  he 
should  not,  and  bad  reached  a  high  mark  in 
that  study  which  had  always  been  the  most 
difficult  one  to  him.  This  had  insured  him 
promotion  to  a  higher  grade.  Surelj-  his 
mother  would  be  as  proud  and  happy  as  a 
queen  of  her  boy.  But  the  overturning  of  the 
work  basket,  with  the  overturning  in  her 
mind  of  the  things  that  had  gone  cross 
grained  that  day,  quite  overcame  her  justice 
and  happy  sympathy. 

“Oh,  Tommy,”  she  exclaimed,  “you  are  the 
very  worst  boy  in  the  world!  You  are  always 
sure  to  do  some  mischief  or  other,  when  you 
come  home.  I  fairly  dread  the  time  when 
you  come  home  from  school !” 

What  a  chill  had  been  thrown  over  Tommj'’s 
enthusiasm  I  He  was  astonished  at  his  moth¬ 
er’s  estimate  of  him.  “The  worst  boj'  in  the 
world!"  He  does  not  remember  when  he  has 
had  such  a  mishap  before,  and  yet  bis  mother 
saj’s  be  is  sure  to  do  some  mischief  every  time 
he  comes  into  the  house. 

That  dear,  loving  mother  would  have  risen 
in  righteous  indignation  had  any  one  else 
spoken  so  untruthfully  and  unjustly  of  her 
To.mmy.  Later  when  that  mother  came  to 
herself,  she  was  very  sorry  for  the  petulant 
words  she  bad  spoken,  and  made  it  all  right ; 
with  Tommy,  as  true,  noble  mothers  always 
do  towards  their  children  when  they  know  ; 
they  have  been  in  the  wrong,  but  after  all  the  ! 
impression  of  that  first  sore  shock  will  never  ' 
be  quite  done  away.  j 

Another  mother  was  sweeping  and  dusting  i 
her  parlors  one  morning.  She  had  been  hin-  . 
dered  in  her  work,  she  was  not  feeline  as  well 
as  usual  that  morning  either,  and  being  over-  ! 
worked,  she  was  nervously  tired.  Little  Mary  1 


came  in  and  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  “I’ll  help  you  get  straightened  out 
again,  mamma,”  she  said  in  a  sweet  tone  of 
voice.  “I’ll  dust  all  these  things  on  the  table 
and  put  them  back  in  their  places.  ”  The  will¬ 
ing  little  fingers  worked  busily,  but  after  a 
time  little  Mary  went  to  her  mother  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  face  and  holding  up 
a  broken  vase  sobbed  out:  “Oh,  I  am  so  sorry, 
mamma.  I  thought  I  was  dusting  this  vase 
very  carefully,  but  all  at  once  it  fell  to  pieces 
in  my  hands.” 

Mother  was  hurried  and  worried  and  tired. 
She  did  not  stop  to  think  of  little  Mary’s 
kind,  loving  endeavors  to  help  her,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  in  harsh  tones:  “There,  I  knew  well 
enough  if  you  undertook  to  help  you  would 
break  something.  You  are  the  most  careless 
girl  I  ever  saw.  I  wish  I  had  dusted  the 
things  myself.” 

Little  Mary  is  conscientious  and  sensitive, 
and  she  feels  that  she  has  committed  a  great 
fault.  She  is  wretched  in  consequence,  es¬ 
pecially  as  she  is  not  allowed  to  help  mamma 
any  more.  She  does  not  remember  that  she 
ever  broke  anything  before  when  she  was 
helping  mamma,  and  yet  mamma  says  “she  is 
the  most  careless  girl  in  the  world.” 

After  Mary’s  mother  had  brought  order  out 
of  disorder,  and  rested  herself  so  that  her 
nerves  were  stronger,  her  unfair  censure  of 
little  Mary  came  to  her  mind.  “The  dear  little 
thing  was  sorry  for  me,  and  wanted  to  help 
me,  and  how  unkind  and  unjust  I  was  to  her!” 
she  acknowledged  to  herself.  Then  the 
wrongs  were  righted  with  dear  little  Mary,  but 
the  hour  of  grieved  surprise  could  not  be 
blotted  out. 

Oh,  if  we  could  only  put  aside  business 
troubles,  vexations,  and  our  own  misdoings, 
and  not  visit  them  upon  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  our  little  children !  They  are  not  to  blame 
for  tbe  existence  of  our  different  moods,  but 
unconsciously  our  disturbing  element  gets  into 
their  atmosphere  and  clouds  it  over.  There 
are  times  when  we  should  justly  censure,  but 
let  us  always  do  it  in  gentle,  grieved  tones, 
and  not  in  exasperating  words.  There  is  no 
such  grand  power  in  moulding  character  as 
that  of  love  and  justice  combined  with  gentle¬ 
ness  and  kindness.  Susan  Te.\ll  Perry. 


WHKRK  DOES  ALL  THE  WATER  CO.ME  FROM? 

Where  does  all  the  water  in  the  sea  come 
from,  is  a  question  that  many  a  small  boy  bas 
asked  his  father,  and  which  many  a  father  has 
found  himself  utterly  unable  to  answer.  Some 
idea  of  where  it  comes  from  may  be’  gathered 
from  a  glance  at  the  following  table  of  the 
hourly  quantity  of  water  discharged  into  the 
sea  annually  by  some  of  the  best  known  rivers 
of  the  world.  It  was  compiled  by  an  expert, 
an^l  may  be  accepted  as  accurate ; 


River 

Amazon.... 
La  Plane... 
Mi^«ise1ppi. 

Volua . 

Danube. . . . 
Ganges . 


Million  cubic  I  River  Million  cubic 
feet  per  hour.  feet  per  hour. 


37t)0  :  Nile . 

.  .'ieo 

.  sso 

aw  .  Elbe . 

.  100 

1120  S<!ine . 

.  so 

SkiO  Thames . 

.  40 

7110 

This,  of  course,  throws  the  question  back  a 
step.  The  question  becomes,  where  does  the 
water  in  the  rivers  come  from?  When  that  is 
answered  by  the  statement  that  it  comes  from 
the  hills  we'  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can 
go.  Water  is  an  element,  and  what  its  original 
source  may  be  no  man  knows. — From  Harper’s 
Young  People. 


The  Falkland  Islands  produce  no  trees,  but 
they  do  produce  wood  in  a  very  remarkable 
shape.  You  will  see,  scattered  here  and  there, 
singular  blocks  of  what  looks  like  weather¬ 
beaten,  mossy,  gray  stones  of  various  sizes. 
But  if  you  attempt  to  roll  over  one  of  those 
rounded  boulders,  you  will  find  yourself  un¬ 
able  to  accomplish  it.  In  fact,  the  stone  is 
tied  down  to  the  ground — tied  down  by  tbe 
roots ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  stone, 
but  a  block  of  living  wood. 


INTERESTING  FACTS. 

From  a  tetter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Gould 
Memorial  Home  and  School. 


Another  scene  is  in  the  small  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  dining  room,  where  the  little  girls  sit 
with  a  teacher  four  hours  in  the  afternoon 
learning  to  knit,  baste,  hem,  and  fell.  Vit 
toria  Mecbiorri  hems  beautifully  with  those 
fine,  regular  stitches,  about  which  the  Roman 
women  are  so  particular.  Little  chubby  Mari- 
annina  Coltorti,  bolding  a  fell  seam  close  to 
her  eyes,  felled  from  left  to  right  instead  of 
from  right  to  left,  and  was  obliged  to  pick  out 
the  stitches  with  the  same  patience  that  she 
had  put  them  in.  The  little  girls  made 
square  grey  linen  bags,  prepared  by  the  Direc 
tress,  to  hold  their  work,  as  without  a  bag 
tbimbles  and  needles  are  being  constantly 
lost.  They  learned  cat-stitch  and  back-stitch 
on  these  bags,  working  all  around  in  red 
thread,  and  putting  the  initials  on  the  back, 
also  the  mystery  of  drawing  together  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  by  two  strings  fastened  on 
opposite  sides.  'These  interesting  labors  are 
diversified  now  and  then  by  a  song  from  the 
“Arpa  Evangelica,”  such  as: 


*  Son  bambina 
Son  uiccina 
Ma  i(  SiKPore 
Mi  vuul  ben. 
Nel  8UO  cnore 
Plen  d’amore 
I  fanciulli 
Gesu  tfeu.” 


I  am  a  little  cblld. 
But  tbe  Lord  loves 
me. 

Jesus  keeps  the  little 
chiInreD 

In  his  loving  heart. 


Each  child  has  a  Bible,  and  tbe  lesson  in 
sacred  history  begins  with  reciting  the  Lord’s 
prayer  by  one  of  them.  One  of  the  boys  read 
in  a  clear  voice  the  story  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  passage  be¬ 
ing  that  Adam  was  placed  there  to  work. 
The  dignity  and  pleasure  of  labor  is  one  of 
the  chief  maxims  taught  in  the  Home. 

In  the  lower  story  of  the  building  are  the 
printing  and  book  binding  rooms.  Five  boys 
learn  printing,  and  two  of  these,  Umberto 
and  Adelio,  can  already  compose.  Adelio 
d’Asti.  wbo  is  a  very  bright  boy,  had  the 
highest  per  cent,  in  his  class  at  the  Municipal 
School,  and  desires  to  continue  studying,  but 
as  the  Council  does  not  intend  to  give  more 
schooling  than  he  has  had,  he  is  disappointed. 
The  book  binding  department  employs  the  lit¬ 
tle  boys,  but  they  are  too  young  as  yet  to  do 
more  than  learn  folding  and  stitching.  Their 
teacher,  Franzini,  who  has  been  a  Protestant 
for  years,  has  ideas  of  his  own  about  teaching, 
not  only  book-binding,  but  kindness  to  ani¬ 
mals.  He  has  a  dog,  “Moro,”  who  is  friendly 
with  the  children,  and  two  cats  and  two  kit¬ 
tens.  great  pets.  “It  softens  their  hearts,” 
says  good  Franzini.  “to  be  kind  to  the  ani¬ 
mals.  ”  He  reports  that  all  the  boys  under  his 
care,  four  hours  in  the  afternoons,  are  well 
behaved,  kind  to  each  other  and  to  the  cats 
and  to  “Moro,”  that  they  use  no  bad  words, 
for  they  do  not  know  any.  and  are  learning 
gradually  dexterity  in  using  the  eye  and  hand 
in  his  trade. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  related  by  their 
teachers  of  the  children  are  amusing.  Giu¬ 
seppe  Camarcbioli,  hearing  that  the  statue  of 
Saint  Pfcter  was  dressed  on  his  festal  day  in  ’ 
silks  and  diamonds,  said,  “How  is  that? 
Just  see  the  ignorance -of  the  priests,  for 
everybody  knows  that  Saint  Peter  was  a  poor 
fisherman.” 

Giovanni  Cairus  is  docile  and  obedient, 
and  has  improved  in  manners  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  although  he  is  not  advanced  for  his 
age.  He  said,  “Once  I  wore  wooden  shoes, 
but  now  I  am  well  dressed.”  Another  boy 
wrote  to  his  mother  at  Easter,  ending  the 
letter  with,  “Jesus  give  you  His  grace.  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,”  and  said  to  his  teacher,  “See 
now,  my  mother  will  read  something  out  of 
the  Bible.  ” 

Felicetta  Guglielmann  said  to  her  sister,  who 
came  to  visit  her,  that  she  was  very  Ijappy  at 
the  Gould  Home,  and  that  she  wished  to  be 
come  an  Evangelical,  as  here  the  true  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  taught.  The  sister  said  that  she 
would  not  object  if  Felicetta’s  conduct  proved 
good.  One  of  the  teachers  being  ill  on  Good 
Friday,  all  of  the  girls  spent  an  hour  at  her 
bedside,  talking  of  the  death  of  Christ  with 
emotion. 

Mariannina  CoHtorti  has  improved  in  study 
and  work,  and  learns  verses  at  the  Sunday- 
school  very  ■well. 

Assunta  Masini,  one  of  the  new  girls,  is  good 
and  industrious. 

Adelio  d’Asti  M  ishes  to  become  an  Evangel¬ 
ical,  and  hopes  to  be  a  good  member  of  tbe 
Cburcb,  in  order  to  bave  an  influence  over  bis 
father,  who  is  already  favorable  to  tbe  Gospel. 

Sofia  Bompiani. 
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COMMUNION  PLATE. 

Before  considering  the  best  materials  and 
forms  for  the  present  time,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  trace  the  development  of  the  vessels 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  com¬ 
munion  cups.  These  have  been  made  of  vari¬ 
ous  materials  in  different  ages  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church — gold,  silver,  brass,  tin,  pewter, 
wood,  stone,  glass,  and  in  many  Canons  and 
Councils  one  sort  would  be  ordered  and  an¬ 
other  proscribed.  Gold  and  silver  vessels  were 
probably  in  use  from  the  earliest  Christian 
times,  and  wood  and  stone  were  most  likely 
used  in  the  poorer  churches.  In  form  these 
chalices  were  large  and  generally  provided 


Ancient  Type. 


with  side  handles  for  the  convenience  of  lift¬ 
ing  ;  the  wine  being  sucked  through  a  long 
narrow  pipe  or  hollow  reed,  made  of  gold, 
silver  or  ivory,  which  was  often,  though  not 
always,  fastened  on  a  pivot  to  the  inside  of  the 
vessel,  which  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
priest.  The  Mediaeval,  or  pre- Reformation  chal¬ 
ices  were  without  handles,  consisting  of  three 
parts,  the  cup  or  bowl,  the  stem,  which  in 


Nettlecombe 


ts  middle  swelled  into  a  bulb  called  the  knop, 
and  the  foot.  At  the  Reformation  chalices 
were  ordered  to  be  “altered  to  decent  cups,” 
or  to  “a  comely  communion  cup  with  a  cover.” 
Of  these  cups,  commonly  known  as  “Queen 
Elizabeth’s  cups,”  there  are  numbers  still  to 
be  found  in  the  English  churches ;  the  bowl 
stem  and  foot  remained,  but  the  knop  was 
either  entirely  left  out,  or  was  small ;  the  foot 
was  invariably  round. 

From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  cups  were 


made  of  great  size,  with  straight  sides  turned 
out  towards  the  top  to  form  a  lip,  and 
mounted  on  a  plain  circular  stem  and  foot; 


some  still  had  the  cover  paten,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a  plain  circular 
salver  on  a  conical  foot,  and  later  a  plain^plate 
were  in  use.  To  this  period  belongs  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  use  at  Hyattsville  church,  Md.,  made 
in  London  in  1707.  This  service  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  old  church  at  Patuxent,  or 
Upper  Marlboro.  It  was  probably  presented 
by  Col.  Ninian  Beall,  who  gave  the  ground 
upon  which  the  church  stood.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Presbyterian  elders  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  his  name  ocurring  in  the  colonial  records 
as  early  as  January,  1067.  The  plates  have 
long  since  disappeared. 

In  Scotland  the  shapes  of  the  communion 
cups  never  followed  the  English  usage,  and 
although  “Queen  Elizabeth’s  cup”  had  spread 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England, 
not  a  single  Scotch  cup  of  that  type  has  been 
found.  They  were  of  a  very  peculiar  shape, 
the  bowls  were  broad  and  shallow,  resembling 
the  tazza.  From  Sime’s  History  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  we  learn  that  “In  January,  1618,  it  was 
proposed  to  have  new  cups  and  plates  for  the 
communion  service.  ‘The  Session,’  say  the 
minutes,  ‘thocht  it  maist  meit  that  thair 
be  fouir  coups  of  silver  to  serve  at  the  tabill, 
twa  bassings  of  coin  with  ane  laver ;  and  the 
barrones,  gentilmen,  heritors,  and  fewars  to 
pay  fouir  hundredth  marks,  and  the  town  of 
Edingburg,  suburbs,  etc  ,  to  pay  two  hun¬ 
dredth  marks’  to  defray  all  expense.  In  the 
year  following  these  cups  were  produced  be¬ 
fore  the  Session.  They  were  beautifully 
chased,  the  stalk  being  six  inches  in  height, 
but  the  cup  itself  was  only  about  two  inches 
deep  and  eight  inches  across.  On  the  bottom 
was  engraved  the  following  sentence :  ‘I  will 
tak  the  covp  of  salvatione,  and  call  upon  the 


deeper,  developing  into  the  large  and  useful 
shape  so  common  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  plates  for  the  bread  were  large,  circular, 
and  with  little  or  no  ornament.  Flagons  took 
the  place  of  the  phials,  or  cruets  of  earlier 
days,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  pear  or  jug  shape  giving  place  to  the 
tankard  pattern  as  in  the  Hyattsville  example. 
Besides  the  flagons  for  holding  wine,  there 
were  smaller  flagons  or  ewers,  used  for  the 
baptismal  water.  Ewers  and  basins  devoted 
to  this  service  are  common,  that  of  the  Tron 
church  being  seventeen  inches  in  diameter, 
with  this  inscriptoii,  “He  that  Believeth  and 
is  Baptized  shall  be  Saved  ”  Alms  dishes  and 
basins  exist  in  considerable  numbers. 


This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  Communion  Tokens,  the  use 
of  which  has  almost  died  out.  Mr.  Thomas 
Warner,  in  his  pamphlet,  states  that  “Nearly 
all  of  the  earlv  churches  planted  in  America, 
which  sprang  directly  from  the  Presbyterian 
body  as  constituted  in  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  Ireland,  used  the  ‘Token’  in  celebrating  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion.  ”  The  Lit¬ 
urgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (c  1608)  orders  : 
“So  many  as  intend  to  be  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Communion  shall  receive  these  Tokens  from 
the  minister  the  night  before.  ”  This  excluded 
all  unworthy  persons  and  impostors  from  the 
sacrament.  The  Token  illustrated  was  used 
by  the  Associate  Church  of  Hebron,  John  Ir- 


i  name  of  the  Lord,  116  Psalm,  1619,’  and  around 
the  rim  of  the  cui)  these  words,  ‘For  the  Y^st 
Kirk  ovivith  Edinbvrghe.  ’  New  cups  of  a 
j  modern  form  were  placed  on  the  original 
j  stalks  only  a  few  years  ago.” 


I  Those  belonging  to  Newbattle  church  are 
interesting  specimens.  This  open  mouthed 
type  was  developed  into  various  beautiful 
forms,  and  remained  in  favor  for  a  century. 
Gradually  the  bowls  became  narrower  and 


vine  pastor,  1824  to  1831.  These  Tokens  were 
of  lead  or  pewter ;  brass  and  nickel  are  some¬ 
times  found.  J.  H.  Buck. 


Prince  Bismarck  has  denied  the  charge  that 
he  changed  the  meaning  of  the  Ems  despatch 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  war  between 
France  and  Germany.  “Do  you  suppose,”  he 
asks,  “that  the  fate  of  a  world  can  depend 
upon  the  question  of  the  wording  of  a  des¬ 
patch?”  A  man  of  less  age  and  experience 
than  Prince  Bismarck  should  know  that  the 
fate  of  the  world,  the  destiny  of  a  soul,  may 
depend  upon  a  single  word.  A  straw  may  turn 
the  course  of  a  stream,  w’hich  by  its  volume 
and  direction  shall  decide  the  history  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  the  issue  of  a  campaign.  A  single  “yes” 
or  “no”  may  decide  character  forever.  A  word 
spoken  in  season  may  alTect  countless  millions 
yet  unborn.  A  pastor,  teacher  or  parent 
should  realize  the  truth  which  the  German 
statesman  seems  to  doubt,  that  the  fate  of  the 
world  may  depend  upon  the  wording  of  an  ap¬ 
peal,  a  sermon,  or  a  letter. 
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CHILD  CRIMINALS. 


How  are  they  Made  ?  How  can  they  be  Reformed  ? 

The  Charities  Review  for  January  opens  with 
an  article  by  Edward  Jansen  Wendell,  on  The  ' 
Educational  Features  of  a  Reform  School,  [ 
which  is  so  wise  as  to  deserve  a  reading  i 
even  by  many  who  are  not  immediately  inter-  j 
ested  in  Reform  Schools.  And  because  the 
conditions  w’hich  it  reveals  are  such  as  concern  ! 
all  citizens,  and  because  the  methods  it  advo-  ! 
cates  apply  largely  to  the  training  of  all  chil¬ 
dren,  we  give  two  selections  from  it  here :  | 

The  majority  of  our  juvenile  delinquents  ! 
(and  it  is  with  jiiveuUe  delinquents  that  my  \ 
paper  has  to  do)  I  believe  to  have  been  more 
sinned  aganist  than  sinning ;  and  no  worse, 
and  often  better,  than  more  clever  companions 
who  have  been  skillful  enough  to  evade  the 
clutches  of  the  law. 

The  three  great  heads  under  which  they 
are  arraigned  are  truancy,  vagrancy,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  larceny,  the  first  two  be-  j 
ing  usually  the  result  of  improper  supervision 
at  home,  and  the  third  being  often  a  pretty 
direct  result  of  the  other  tw’o. 

Improper  supervision  at  home  involves 
classes  of  people  widely  different  in  charac¬ 
ter.  It  includes  intemperate  parents,  dishon¬ 
est  parents,  immoral  parents,  tactless  parents, 
shiftless  parents,  unsympathetic  step- fathers 
and  step-mothers,  and  a  large  class  of  honest 
and  hard-working  parents  or  guardians,  whose 
very  labor  to  support  the  little  ones,  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  give  the  time  necessary 
for  their  proper  bringing  up. 

The  children  of  all  of  these  are  apt  to  drift 
into  the  streets,  absolutely  free  from  restraint, 
and  with  no  safeguard  other  than  chance,  or 
inherent  strength  of  character,  lo  prevent 
their  falling  victims  to  the  hundreds  of  tempta¬ 
tions  about  them. 

Fear  of  a  Hogging  for  having  stayed  out  too 
late  often  starts  a  boy  off  as  a  truant  or  a 
vagrant ;  the  unremunerative  character  of 
both  these  occupations  often  leads  to  the  first 
theft ;  and  human  experience  knows  well  how 
easy  is  the  second  step  when  once  the  first  has 
been  taken.  And  so,  many  little  ones,  who 
very  properly  are  committed  by  magistrates 
to  different  institutions  as  likely  to  become 
menaces  to  society,  are  really  the  thoughtless 
little  victims  of  culpable  or  unavoidable  lack 
of  restraint  or  of  improper  supervision  at 
home. 

From  the  nature  of  things  these  children 
come  almost  entirely  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poorer  and  the  laboring  classes,  not  that,  in¬ 
herently,  poverty  or  labor  would  tend  to  make 
them  vicious,  or  that  by  nature  they  are  any 
worse  than  the  children  of  the  rich,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  surroundings  among  which  honest 
poverty  has  to  live  have  also  in  them,  un¬ 
avoidably,  in  the  big  cities,  the  elements  of 
vice  and  shiftlessness  which  make  many  of  the 
neighbors  deserredly  poor,  and  because  the 
honest  laboring  man  and  woman  often  have  no 
leisure  to  counteract  these  influences  upon 
their  children,  while  the  children  of  the  richer 
classes,  often  with  natural  tendencies  no  bet¬ 
ter,  not  only  lack  the  temptations  of  vicious 
surroundings,  but  are  almost  constantly  under 
more  or  less  supervision  which  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  smooth  over  many  a  boyish  scrape  for 
which  their  less  fortunate  little  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  would  probably  be  committed  to  a  Re¬ 
formatory. 

So  far  as  to  the  causes  which  make  child 
criminals;  there  are  few  thinking  parents  who 
will  not  have  observed  that  the  same  causes 
are  more  or  less  in  operation  with  children 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  shielded 
from  such  dangers.  What  follows  as  to  the 
reformation  of  child  criminals  contains  many 
a  suggestion  for  others  besides  the  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers  of  Reformatories: 

I  contend  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
power  of  a  Reformatory  should  be  that  of  en¬ 
couragement — to  show  the  boys  what  splendid 
fellows  they  can  be,  rather  than  what  bad 
fellows  they  are !  The  endeavor  should  be  to 
find  out  and  develop  what  is  good  in  a  child, 
rather  than  to  be  constantly  spying  out  for 
what  is  bad;  and  never  should  a  child’s  self- 
respect  be  unnecessarily  trodden  down. 

The  whole  attitude  should  be  to  treat  the 
children  as  honorable  children ;  to  believe 
their  statements,  unless  forced  to  disbelieve 
them ;  and  not,  as  I  often  have  seen,  in  differ¬ 
ent  institutions,  to  regard  them  all  on  general 


principles  as  unworthy  of  belief  unless  their 
statements  are  proved. 

The  natural  tendency  is  for  a  boy.  or  a  man. 
to  want  to  be  as  good  a  fellow  as  you  think 
him ;  and  showing  him  in  your  treatment  of 
him  the  tremendous  satisfaction  of  being  re¬ 
spected  and  of  being  considered  a  trustworthy, 
honorable  fellow,  will  often  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  spur  to  those  faculties,  so  long  dormant, 
and  lead  to  the  making  of  an  honest  man ; 
while  distrust  and  lack  of  respect  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  same  boy  would  perhaps  lead  to 
the  making  of  a  dishonest  man,  by  developing 
the  antagonism  and  rebellious  spirit  which 
such  treatment  ought  to  arouse  in  any  fellow 
of  naturally  decent  feeling. 

Then,  so  far  as  possible,  among  your  man¬ 
agers,  your  superintendents,  your  teachers, 
and  your  employees,  have  men  ^  and  women 
capable  of  feeling  a  real  interest  in  the  children 
themselves,  and  let  that  interest  develop  until 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  institution  feel  that 
they  have  a  real  friend  who  cares,  through 
affection  for  them,  whether  or  not  they  turn 
out  well. 

Let  there  be  no  child  under  your  care  who 
has  not  some  friend  to  whom  he  knows  his 
well-doing  will  give  pleasure,  and  his  ill  doing 
will  give  pain. 

It  will  be  an  incentive  which  many  of  them 
never  have  known  before,  and  which  in  most 
cases  ought  to  develop  their  finest  feelings. 

Of  course  the  children  must  feel  that — just 
as  with  law  abiding  citizens  outside  the  insti¬ 
tution-rules  must  be  obeyed,  and  discipline 
must  be  preserved ;  but  let  that  discipline  be 
administered  under  a  direction  which  places 
justice  at  the  head ;  which  is  willing,  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  truth,  to  acknowledge 
and  make  reparation  for  an  error  known ;  and 
which  is  ever  tempered  with  a  loving  interest 
in  the  children  themselves — that  circumstances 
often  have  denied  to  them  before — and  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  the 
elements  which  shall  make  of  them  good, 
honest,  self  respecting  men  and  women. 


FIGHTING  THE  DEVIL  AT  CLOSE  (QUAR¬ 
TERS. 

[We  count  much  on  improved  methods  of  reform¬ 
ing  men,  but  whether  we  have  really  advanced  in 
point  of  effectiveness  on  the  style  of  things  of  fifty 
years  ago,  as  here  described  by  Dr.  Sherwood,  is  an 
unsolved  question.  No  field  could  well  be  more 
unpromising  than  that  of  Liverpool,  now  a  portion 
of  Syracuse,  but  then,  and  especially  in  the  winter 
season,  the  home  of  roystering  salt-boilers  and  nu¬ 
merous  Erie  Canal  boatmen,  for  those  were  the 
days  of  the  special  prosperity  of  t||at  indispensable- 
channel  of  traffic.  Not  many  ministers  ever  faced 
a  more  unpromising  audience  than  was  gathered 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  how  the  intrepid 
preacher  gained  a  footing  with  them,  and  present¬ 
ly  wrought  a  great  work  of  reform  among  them,  all 
w-ill  be  interested  to  read. — Ed.  Ev.] 

On  a  more  careful  survey  of  Liverpool  J 
found  it  a  village  of  about  twelve  hundred, 
a  mixed  multitude  of  salt  manufaturers,  canal 
boatmen,  mechanics,  and  day  laborers,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  an  intelligent  farm¬ 
ing  population. 

On  entering  upon  work  in  my  new  field,  the 
first  thing  was  the  remodeling  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  This  necessitated  my  taking  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  the  school.  I  preached  twice  on 
the  Sabbath  at  the  church,  and  gave  a  third 
service  in  the  country. 

We  went  forward  very  pleasantly  in  our  new 
field,  with  an  increasing  congregation,  with 
nothing  of  special  interest  until  the  close  of 


the  boating  season.  It  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  boatmen  at  the  close  of  navigation  to 
have  a  general  jollification,  drink  at  every 
saloon,  and  keep  the  town  awake  by  their  wild 
orgies  and  general  parade.  They  woke  up  one 
man,  who  the  next  morning,  on  meeting  some 
of  the  business  men  of  the  town,  asked  them 
if  that  was  the  way  that  Liverpool  celebrated 
the  return  of  the  boatmen.  The  answer  was, 
“  The  boys  must  have  a  good  time  once  a  year. 
Last  evening  the  saloons  had  their  pull  at  the 
boatmen,  of  what  is  left  the  gamblers  will  be 
sure  to  get  their  share ;  and  there  will  not  be 
much  left  for  wives  and  children.  ”  I  then 
put  this  question  to  quite  a  circle  of  business 
men  that  had  gathered  around:  “Do  the.busi- 
ness  men  of  this  town  look  on  and  see  ^these 
saloons  and  gamblers  rob  the  laboring  man 
without  any  remonstrance?  For  one  I  do  not 
propose  to  let  such  a  state  of  things  pass 
without  making  an  honest  effort  to  stop  it.” 
“We  have  tried  to  correct  it,”  they  said,  “but 
it  is  of  no  use.  You  cannot  stop  it.”  “I 
propose  to  try  my  hand,”  I  replied.  I  returned 
to  my  study  taking  w-ith  me  a  young  man  who 
was  at  home  from  New  York  City  on  a  short 
visit.  We  consulted  together,  and  I  drew  the 
following  paper : 

“Attention,  Boatmen! 

“Captain  and  all  hands  are  invited  to  meet 
at  the  Presbyterian  church  on  next  Sabbath 
evening  at  7  o’clock,  at  which  time  a  plan 
will  be  submitted  how  every  boatman  may  be 
made  rich.  Seats  free.  Good  music.  Come 
one,  come  all.” 

I  went  into  my  study  to  develop  the  plan, 
and  had  it  ready  in  time. 

My  study  was  near  the  sidewalk  leading  to 
the  church.  The  tramp  began  as  soon  as  the 
first  bell  rang.  When  I  entered  the  church 
at  the  time  appointed,  I  thought  all  the  boat¬ 
men  of  Syracuse,  as  well  as  all  Liverpool, 
were  there.  The  choir  had  made  special 
preparation  for  the  occasion.  I  took  for  my 
text  the  words  of  Moses  to  his  father  in  law, 
Hobab,  “Come  thou  with  us;  and  we  will  do 
thee  good,  for  God  hath  spoken  good  concern¬ 
ing  Israel.”  After  giving  a  history  of  the 
text,  I  remarked  to  those  present,  “You  have 
had  such  invitations  extended  to  you  before, 
by  Sabbath  breakers,  by  the  saloon  keepers, 
the  harlot,  the  gambler,  the  pleasure  seeker. 
Did  any  of  these  parties  keep  their  promises 
to  you?  What  good  did  any  of  you  experi¬ 
ence  from  any  of  those?  They  were  like  the 
promises  of  the  devil  to  our  Lord.  Here  is  the 
promise  of  God,  who  cannot  lie,  that  He  will 
do  you  good.  He  did  me  good.  He  will  do 
you  good.  If  you  come  with  us  we  will  do 
you  good.  Our  w’ays  are  pleasant.  God  hath 
spoken  good  concerning  us.  There  is  peace  in 
the  w’ays  of  religion.  The  man  who  fears 
God  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.  He  has 
God  for  his  Guide,  his  Keeper ;  no  good  thing 
will  He  withhold  from  those  who  walk  up 
rightly.  To  become  rich  you  must  start  right 
and  do  right  and  persevere  in  the  wa5’8  of  well 
doing.  'The  plan  by  which  every  boatman 
may  become  rich  will  require  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  for  its  development.  You  who  would 
like  such  a  course  of  lectures  are  requested  to 
manifest  it  by  rising  toyour  feet.  ”  Three- 
fourths  of  that  large  company  arose  ere  I  had 
the  sentence  out.  I  announced  for  the  next 
lecture,  “How  boatmen  should  spend  their 
time  out  of  the  season  of  navigation.  ”  Text : 
“Diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serv¬ 
ing  the  Lord.”  After  lecture  we  opened  an 
evening  school  with  thirty  that  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Before  navigation  opened 
they  all  could  read,  write,  and  reckon  up  an 
,  account  of  figures. 

The  second  lecture  was,  “Savings  Bank  for 
Spare  Money  rather  than  the  Saloon  Drawer.” 
Text :  Haggai  i.  5,  6,  Boatmen  earn  money  and 
put  into  bags  that  have  holes  in  them,  bum  it 
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up  in  cigars,  drop  it  in  the  saloon  drawer,  etc. 
Afterwards  we  started  a  savings  bank. 

The  third  lecture  was  on  the  evils  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks. 

The  fourth  lecture  was  on  the  curses  that 
come  to  the  man  who  puts  the  bottle  to  his 
neighbor’s  lips.  The  fruit  of  these  lectures 
was  an  organization  of  a  lodge  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance. 

Scores  of  both  sexes  came  into  this  lodge, 
among  them  were  the  worst  of  drunkards. 
Some  of  the  scenes  that  I  witnessed  growing 
out  of  the  reformation  of  drunken  husbands 
will  be  the  last  to  fade  from  my  memory. 

•The  next  three  lectures  were  on  gambling. 
The  first  answered  the  question,  “What  is 
gambling?”  The  second  dealt  with  the  evils 
of  gambling.  The  third  pointed  out  the  fruits 
of  gambling.  After  hearing  my  first  lecture 
on  gambling,  they  said  :  “  He  is  an  old  hand  ; 
we  can  learn  something ;  we  will  go  again.  ” 
There  was  quite  an  influx  of  strangers  as  well 
as  a  full  representation  of  Liverpool  people.  I 
cut  right  and  left  on  the  evils  of  gambling. 
“How  does  he  know  so  much  about  us?  He 
must  have  been  there,”  they  said.  The  fruits 
of  gambling  drew  a  full  house,  and  the  last 
twenty  minutes  of  the  lecture  the  audience 
was  as  solemn  as  any  I  ever  spoke  to.  These 
lectures  drove  gamblers  out  of  Liverpool. 
They  could  not  rent  a  place,  and  went  over 
into  an  old  canal  boat.  About  the  close  of  the 
lectures  on  gambling,  I  chanced  to  open  a 
Syracuse  daily  paper.  There  I  saw  a  full  col¬ 
umn  on  “the  work  being  done  in  Liverpool  by 
a  course  of  lectures  unique  in  character  and 
producti%'e  of  results  in  reforming  a  large 
number  of  men  in  that  hitherto  immoral 
village.”  In  the  years  that  I  remained  in 
Liverpool  the  fruits  of  those  lectures  were 
more  and  more  manifest  in  the  uplifting  in 
moral  character  and  in  the  education  d)fi'used 
by  the  night  schools.  The  mistake,  if  any. 
was  in  not  going  right  forward  with  revival 
efforts,  preaching  to  them  plainly  the  Gospel, 
urging  them  to  lay  hold  upon  salvation  and 
not  stop  at  the  half  way  house  of  morality 
as  some  of  them  did.  The  success  of  the 
lectures  in  the  reformation  of  morals  of  the 
men  and  the  notices  it  called  forth  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  brought  to  me  calls  from 
many  of  the  brethren  of  Onondaga  Presbytery 
to  come  to  their  help  in  Gospel  meetings.  In 
the  fall  of  1847  I  was  invited  by  the  Rev.  R. 
C.  Cleveland,  the  father  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  then  a  lad  in 
roundabouts,  to  assist  him  in  a  series  of 
meetings  at  Fayetteville,  N.  Y,  where  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  I  was  his 
guest  for  two  weeks. 

I  found  Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gentlemen  I  have  ever  met.  His  noble 
wife  was  a  true  Maryland  lady  who  presided 
with  dignity  and  grace  over  her  large  family. 
The  two  weeks  of  special  meetings  were 
crowned  with  the  rich  blessing  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  in  the  gitf  of  spir¬ 
itual  power  to  the  church  members  and  the 
marked  conversion  of  youth  and  heads  of 
families  in  his  congregation,  who,  in  due 
time,  became  members  of  his  church.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  my  pastoral  duties  at  Liverpool,  I 
did  what  1  could  for  a  number  of  vacant  pul¬ 
pits,  Jaraesville,  Onondaga  Valley,  Oneida 
Lake,  Ridgeville,  and  Amboy.  I  also  gave 
more  or  less  time  to  preaching  in  destitute  re¬ 
gions  north  and  east  of  Liverpool.  While  the 
growth  of  the  Sabbath  school  and  church  was 
steady,  there  was  no  marked  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Yet  there  were  many  additions  to  the 
church  during  the  years  I  was  in  Liverpool. 
Important  results  were  brought  about  during 
our  labors  there,  and  our  successors  entered 
into  and  were  greatly  profited  by  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  last  year  there,  1850,  I  made  a  special 
effort  to  lift  the  congregation  above  their  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  Home  Missionary  Society' 
to  one  of  self  support.  The  plan  that  I  adopted 
was  to  go  to  the  tax  roll  of  the  county  and  get 
the  amount  of  property  on  which  individuals 
paid  taxes,  in  order  that  I  might  ascertain 
^yhat  per  cent,  each  property  holder  was  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  among  them. 
The  exhibit  shamed  them  out  of  their  miserly 
spirit.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  lifting  the 
support  of  the  Gospel  above  dependence  on 
home  missionary  help. 


A  Great  Secret 

underlies  the  principle  that  has  brought  success  in  the 
pioduction  and  sale  of  the  Gail  Borden  Elagle  Brand 
CoDdensed  Milk,  and  this  partly  acconnts  for  the  fact 
that  competitors  do  not  successfully  imitate  it.  Thirty 
years  in  the  lead. 


Impaired  digestion  cnred  by  Beecham’s  Pills. 
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UEHORMING  CATTLE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Dairy  Convention,  ex-President  Shattuck  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  removing  the  horns  from 
domestic  cattle.  Among  other  things  he  said  : 

On  the  17th  of  last  March  I  had  the  horns 
taken  off  from  fifty  cows  and  one  two  year-old 
I  bull.  There  was  but  one  cow  that  made  a 
I  noise  during  the  operation.  Some  bled  but 
i  very  little ;  others  more  after  a  few  days, 
i  Some  discharged  quite  a  little,  some  did  not. 

I  In  thirty  days  they  had  all  healed,  and  from 
I  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  seen  one  of  these 
I  cows  stop  in  the  doorway  to  turn  round  and 
I  attempt  to  hook  the  cow  behind  her.  I  have 
!  never  known  one  to  attempt  to  hook  a  cow 
that  was  fastened  in  the  stanchions.  One 
man  can  put  them  all  up  safely,  where  it  took 
two  when  they  had  their  horns.  I  have  a  long 
trough  in  one  end  of  my  barn ;  five  cows  will 
crowd  in  there  and  drink  now,  whereas  one 
cow  would  monopolize  the  whole  trough  when 
she  had  her  horns  on.  The  fact  is,  it  takes 
the  fight  all  out  of  these  animals  to  deprive 
them  of  their  weapons,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  humane  act  to  take  their  horns  off. 

It  is  better,  of  course,  to  remove  the  horn- 
bud  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  calf,  but  the 
slight  discomfort  caused  by  dehorning  adult 
cattle  is  comiiensated  for  by  the  safety  there¬ 
by  secured  to  man  and  beast.  The  “cruelty 
to  animals”  consists  in  leaving  the  dangerous 
weapons  of  war  on  their  heads. 


AGAINST  DOCKING  HORSES. 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  animals  recently  brought  suit 
agaisnt  a  farmer  named  Taylor  in  the  English 
courts  for  docking  his  horses.  The  Live  Stock 
Journal  says :  The  testimony  agreed  that  there 
was  no  ill-treatment,  and  upon  it  the  issue 
was  simply  whether  docking  of  itself  consti¬ 
tutes  cruelty.  The  testimony  further  showed 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  all  over  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  hunters 
are  so  treated. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  said  the  operation  of 
docking  was  undoubtedly  painful ;  that  it  did 
not  add  to  the  steadiness  or  restfulness  in  driv¬ 
ing  ;  that  it  was  proved  by  anatomical  research 
that  the  tail  was  intended  for  a  distinct  pacific 
purpose,  and  that  an  animal  would  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  without  it. 

The  past  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  said  tha.t  there  was  no 
necessity  for  docking  any  horse;  that  so  long 
as  the  tail  was  normal  and  healthy  there  was 
not  the  slightest  excuse  for  it ;  and  it  was  the 
relic  of  several  barbarous  customs  now  obso¬ 
lete — cutting  the  ears,  etc. — that  cases  were 
not  few  where  lockjaw  supervened  and  horses 
lost  their  lives ;  that  it  made  a  horse  nervous 
forever  afterwards  about  any  one  approaching 
him  from  the  rear. 

The  magistrates  decided  that  the  defendant 
had  committed  an  offence  under  the  statute 
and  convicted  him  of  cruelty  with  a  fine. 


OATS  FOR  CALVES. 

No  supplemental  food  is  better  than  ground 
oats  as  a  help  in  developing  the  heifer  calf. 
As  soon  as  she  begins  to  eat  bay  she  should 
have  a  little  night  and  morning,  fed  dry.  Be¬ 
gin  with  a  half  pint  of  feed,  or  even  less,  and 
gradually  increase  the  quantity  until  the  will 
take  a  pint  at  a  feeding.  See  that  you  keep 
her  thrifty  and  growing.  A  calf  which  is  once 
stunted  by  insufficient  or  improper  food,  will 
never  make  so  good  a  cow  as  she  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been,  no  matter  how  much  pains 
you  may  take  subsequently  to  make  amends 
for  the  early  neglect.  But  the  feeding  is  not 
the  only  thing  with  the  calf  which  you  expect 
to  develop  into  a  dairy  cow.  The  training  is 
almost  equally  important.  She  should  be 
taught  to  lead  by  a  halter,  to  stand  quietly, 
and  to  bear  handling  long  before  the  time 
when,  as  a  cow.  she  will  be  forced  to  submit 
to  these  restraints.  No  forcible  breaking  in 
will  be  necessary  if  you  are  willing  to  take  a 
little  pains  about  these  matters  during  early 
calfhood,  and  it  pays  much  better  to  do  it 
then  and  in  this  way  than  later  and  more  for¬ 
cibly.  With  such  treatment  you  can  easily  de¬ 
velop  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition. 


Rural  and  Farm  Items. 

If  you  are  going  to  grow  fruits,  make  prep¬ 
arations  also  to  spray  them.  Spraying  not 
only  gives  crops  of  better  quality,  of  perfect 


FIVE  O’CLOCK  CHOCOUTE, 

To  meet  tbe  special  call  which  is 
now  being  made  in  the  best  social 
circles  for  a  PURE  and  DELICATE 
Sweet  Chocolate  to  serve  at  after¬ 
noon  receptions  in  place  ot  tea, 

Messrs.  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

the  well-known  LHOU  PDA  nil 
manufacturers  of  Mlun  UrinUL 

COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES, 

.  offer  a  delicious  preparation  under 
the  name  of 

ILEA  CHOCOLATE 

jtastefully  done  up  in  half  pound 
packages.  It  ismade  from  selected 
fruit,  a  line  quality  of  surar,  and 
flavored  with  pure  Vanilla  beaus.  It  is  a  triumph 
of  CHOCOLATE  MAKING. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  00.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti- 
padon  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores,or  write  13.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


14  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 

MT  THIS  OCT  and  send  it  to  us 
irli  your  name  » nd  address  and  we 
ill  seiMt  >ou  this  waU'h  bv  exuress 
for  examination.  Aijuaraatee 
l’«r  6  Yean  and  chain  and 
charm  sent  with  it.  You  ex- 
aiiune  it  and  if  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  aarnple 
price.  08.75  and  express  char- 
ires.  and  it  is  yours.  It  Is 
beautituily  en^aved  and 
warranted  the  best  time¬ 
keeper  in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear- 
inee  to  a  (renuine  Solid 
Quid  Watch,  W’rite  to-daj\ 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE 

NATIONAi;  MFG. 
— AND— 

IMPORTING  CO* 
334  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Philadel¬ 
phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternates  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  the  B.  &  O.,  “Great  Knck  Island. 
Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  bu.siness  fourteen 
years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very  best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate,  adriress 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  1 1 1  8.  Otb  St,  Philadelphia ; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  address,  W’.  J.  Leahy, 
Uist.  Pass.  Agt,  111  K.  Oth  8t  Philadelphia. 
JNO.  SEBAjSTIAN, 

C.  P.I.,“Ro^kl^langRoute.” 


LIGHTNINI  PLATER 

andpUtiDgj«wtl^.wAtche« 
tableware,  4e.  Plate*  the 
flaeit  of  jewelry  good  oe 
Dcw,  OQ  ail  kin^  ^  metal 
with  gold,  illver  or  nickel. 
No  experieuoo*  No  eopiiol. 
Keery  bonee  hoagood*  need¬ 
ing  plating.  Wbole«alet« 
ogeoufS.  WritafbrelroQ- 

Iva.  ILE.DEI4NOA 
0*.,0*UBik*%4L 


RUSSES 


onSODaisTrlil 


Sasy,  dumb.e  and 
m  cheap.  A  radical 
i>r  sealed  catalorne, 
Bgglestop  ’TroMCo.  WDearbom  St.  Chiowa 
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fruit,  but  it  also  reduces  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  fruit  years  and  off  years ;  and  by  ridding 
trees  of  vines  and  fungi  which  prey  on  their 
vitality,  it  increases  their  thrift. 

Weather  forecasts  in  Great  Britain  grow 
more  accurate  every  year,  and  the  meteorolog¬ 
ical  council  announce  with  pride  that  eighty- 
four  per  cent,  of  those  given  last  year  were 
successful.  Three  years  ago  nearly  seventeen 
per  cent,  of  the  storm  warnings  were  not  ful- 
hlled,  but  now  the  rate  has  fallen  to  seven  per 
cent. 

The  weight  of  cattle  can,  of  course,  only  be 
told  exactly  by  the  scales;  but  a  reasonable 
approximation  may  be  reached  by  the  girth, 
measuring  a  short  distance  back  of  the  fore 
legs  A  girth  of  five  feet  indicates  a  weight 
of  650  to  750  pounds,  according  to  form  and 
fatness  ;  adding  25  pounds  for  each  additional 
inch  of  girth  measure,  until  six  feet  is  reached 
and  50  pounds  for  each  additional  inch  over 
six  feet. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Bedding  for  Babies. — Babies  of  the  last 
generation  were  raised  on  beds  of  down.  Now 
science,  fashion  and  common  sense  prescribes 
curled  hair  for  the  first  pillow  as  well  as  the 
mattress.  This  material  affords  better  circula¬ 
tion,  an  even  and  healthy  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  brain  gets  a 
chance  denied  the  infant  who  is  put  to  sleep 
on  feathers  and  air-proof  down.  Very  many 
parents  discard  pillows  altogether,  and  in  the 
interest  of  ani  mal  perfection  the  dimpled,  double 
fisted  creature  is  put  to  sleep  on  a  level  with 
the  puppies  and  pussy  cats.  No  linen  is  used 
in  the  up-to-date  layette.  The  sheets  and  pil¬ 
low-slips  are  made  of  cambric ;  the  little  swad¬ 
dling  bands  are  knitted  or  woven,  wool,  and 
the  bands  of  the  barrow  coats  and  fiannel  pet¬ 
ticoats,  instead  of  being  clumsy  folds  of  linen 
or  muslin,  are  sheer  nainsook,  delightful  to 
the  touch. 


DOMESTIC  IMPROVIDENCE. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  all  the  world 
where  so  much  food  is  wasted  as  in  these 
United  States — and  this,  to  a  large  extent  by 
those  who  can  ill  afford  to  be  wasteful.  A 
writer  whose  observation  is  wide  and  careful 
thus  describes  the  not  uncommon  course  of 
things :  The  ordinary  working  man  with  a 
quarter  to  spend,  will  buy  some  salt  pork  or 
bacon,  and  eat  it,  then  want  fifty  cents  worth 
of  beer  or  whiskey  to  quench  his  thirst  or  take 
the  salt  out  of  his  throat ;  or  else  he  will  buy 
a  pound  of  beefsteak,  his  wife  will  fry  it  till 
it  resembles  a  boot  sole,  and  then  they  will 
eat  it  and  clamor  for  higher  wages.  The  care¬ 
ful  economist,  the  minister  whose  wife  keeps 
a  free  hotel  on  less  money  than  a  good  me¬ 
chanic  earns,  will  try  another  plan,  such  as  a 
Jewett  City  “Housewife”  thus  described  in  the 
Christian  Secretary,  and  such  he  affirms  as 
has  enabled  the  publisher  of  The  Christian 
Secretary  to  keep  out  of  the  poor  house  and 
feed  the  hungry  and  starving  poor.  “House¬ 
wife”  writes:  “My  husband  brought  home  a 
piece  of  beef,  technically  known  as  a  ‘hock,’ 
which  weighed  seven  pounds  and  cost  twenty- 
five  cents.  This  is  how  I  treated  it;  I  had 
put  it  into  a  close  earthen  vessel  and  cooked 
it  about  three  hours,  or  until  the  clear  meat 
portions  became  tender.  Then  these  were 
separated  from  the  gristle  and  the  more  fibrous 
portions  laid  aside,  and  the  cooking  of  the 
remainder  continued  for  several  hours  longer. 
I  then  set  the  kettle  with  its  compound  to  cool. 
When  cold,  I  took  from  its  top  about  one  pint 
of  solidified  oil  worth  for  cooking  purposes 
more  than  butter ;  then  removed  the  bones  and 
strained  the  remainder,  which  made  three 
pints  of  the  best  soup.  From  the  mass  that 
would  not  pass  through  the  strainer  I  selected 
all  the  meat  portions,  of  which,  with  the 
scrappy  parts  of  that  already  removed  and  ten 
medium  sized  potatoes,  I  made  a  hash.  The 
gristle  insoluble  by  the  long  heat  I  fed  to  a 
neighbor’s  dog,  and  the  bones,  about  two 
pounds,  I  burned  for  use  in  my  little  flower 
bed.  In  preparing  the  hash  for  breakfast,  I 
used  some  of  the  meat  oil,  which  added  to  its 
value  and  flavor,  and  also,  when  the  meat  was 
warmed  for  dinner,  it  was  treated  with  the 
same  nutriment.  Now  for  the  result :  Three 
pints  of  the  best  soup — enough  for  a  family  of 


For  Nervous  Diseases 
Use  Honford’a  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says:  “Have 
found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  diseases — ner¬ 
vous  headachy  nervous  dyspepsia  neuralgia,  and 
think  it  is  giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  tried.” 


four  three  days ;  hash  for  two  breakfasts  for 
four  persons ;  meat  for  the  same  number  for 
three  dinners — twelve  individual  soups  and 
eighteen  individual  meals,  all  for  twenty  five 
cents  in  money,  and  the  needed  labor.”  In 
such  ways  as  these,  by  economy  in  buying  and 
skill  in  cooking,  by  making  nourishing  soups 
and  stews,  a  hungry  man  can  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  palatable  meal  at  a  cost  of  three  or 
four  cents,  and  be  better  fed  than  he  usually 
is  at  five  times  the  cost.  And  if  the  food  is 
kept  free  from  the  salt  and  condiments  which 
rumsellers  deal  out  so  liberally  in  their  free 
lunches,  the  man  will  not  be  thirsty,  and  so 
will  escape  one  of  the  temptations  to  intern-  j 
perance. 


Like  a  Miracle 

Pains  in  Side  and  Breast 

Despaired  of  Help,  but  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  Cured. 

“C.  I.  Hood  &  Co..  Lowell,  Mass.: 

“I  am  glad  to  state  my  son’s  experience  with  Hood’s 
Sarsapariils.  as  it  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life.  Last 
fall  he  was  taken  ill  with  pains  in  his  breast  and  side. 
He  had  the  best  medical  attendance  possible,  and  was 
treated  by  the  doctors  for  some  time,  but  d<d  not  realize 
an  relief.  He  could  not  lay  down  day  or  night,  and  onr 

Hood’s’i5‘>Cures 


FOREIGN. 

A  bi^  colliery  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  is 
to  be  lighted  by  electricity  throughout  The 
electric  light  plant,  as  proposed,  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  In  the  first  the  dynamo  will 
run  300  lamps  in  the  colliery  itself,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  both  throughout  the  pit  and  above 
ground.  Another  is  devoted  to  the  lighting  of 
thirty-four  workmen’s  cottages,  which  are 
about  700  yards  from  the  colliery,  there  being 
three  lights  in  each  cottage,  or  a  total  of  102 
lamps  in  all.  The  third  consists  of  a  complete 
electric  pumping  plant,  capable  of  delivering 
100  gallons  of  water  per  minute  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  river  to  the  colliery.  The  dynamos  for 
the  lighting  of  the  pit  and  the  workmen’s 
cottages  are  being  so  constructed  that  each 
dynamo  can  be  used  for  either  purpose.  Both 
machines  are  designed  to  give  a  co’'.stant  pres¬ 
sure  of  current  at  the  cottages ;  that  is,  no 
matter  what  demand  for  current  there  may  be 
at  any  time  in  other  parts  of  the  plant,  there 
will  never  be  a  dim  light  in  the  workman’s 
cottage. 


One  Thiii^  and  Another. 

On  Christmas  eve  Mme.  Patti,  the  singer, 
travelling  on  a  railway,  had  a  Christmas  tree 
in  her  private  car,  with  .presents  for  every 
member  of  her  company,  amounting  in  cash 
value  to  §4,000. 

It  is  a  happy  omen  when  evil  loses  respect¬ 
ability  and  prestige.  A  man  or  woman  seen 
at  the  races  is  compromised  in  moral  and  social 
standing.  The  best  people  do  not  patronize 
the  race  track.  This  is  happily  true  in  Nash¬ 
ville  and  doubtless  many  other  communities. 
Gambling  is  less  respectable  everywhere  than 
it  once  was.  And  the  trade  of  a  saloon  keep¬ 
er  is  more  and  more  a  disgrace  to  the  man 
who  engages  in  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  legislature 
will  make  some  improvement  in  the  present 
law  for  pawnbrokers.  Pawnbrokers  are  now 
permitted  under  the  law  to  extort  30  per  cent, 
for  a  single  year  upon  loans  less  than  §100  in 
value.  It  is  the  urgent  and  imperative  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  put  a  stop  to  such  outrage¬ 
ous  exactions.  The  rate  of  interest  ought 
promptly  to  be  cut  down  at  least  two-thirds. 

In  the  February  Century  Mr.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  gives  the  following  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society.  I  went  to  the  Sea 
Islands  with  no  prejudice  against  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  but  certainly  with  no  preposses¬ 
sion  in  its  favor.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  as  I  saw  it  at  Beaufort,  is 
something  entirely  different  from  any  other 
relief  organization  that  has  come  under  my 
observation.  Its  strongest  and  most  admir¬ 
able  feature  is  its  extreme  simplicity.  The 
perfection  of  its  machinery  is  shown  by  the 
apparent  absence  of  all  machinery.  There  are 
no  exhibitions  of  self-importance.  There  is 
no  display— no  torturous  cross-examination  of 
applicants — no  needless  delay.  And  yet  noth¬ 
ing  is  done  blindly,  or  hastily,  or  indifferently. 


Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use ;  they  do  from  accident. 
They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 


I  hop^s  wvre  fast  fatllng.  My  ased  mother  advised  a  trial 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  He  commenced  takine  the  med¬ 
icine,  and  to  our 

Great  Astonishment, 
one  bottle  cured  him  of  his  pains  atid  restored  him  to 
perfect  health.  This  case  has  been  looked  upon  by  many 
in  this  vicinity  as  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.”  H.  H. 
WalXiS,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

Hood's  Fills  cure  liver  ills,  constipation,  biliousness, 
sick  headache,  luoigesiiou,  etc. 


Liebig  COMPAHY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 


This  world  known  product  has  received 
highest  awards  at  ail  the  Principal  World’s 
'  Exhibitions  since  1867,  and  since  1885  has 
{  been  declared 

Aboie 


Competition 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD  I 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-IAROCHE 


AS  nmooBATnio  Tcnna 

CONTAININU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AID 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  me  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  30  N,  WILLIAI  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


fhvER'iaii 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITHAH&SOH 

HHVEnoRt  MB  Sols  Hants,  d-  PHILADELPHII^ 


LADIES!  I  Why  Drink  Poor  Toasi 


.  the  Beat  at 

. .-any  Qnandtr 
Va  and  Toilet  Setit 


P.O.  BOX  100. 


t^en  you  can  get 

Sara*  artoea  Ini 
Inner,  Tea  and 
Watchea,  Olooks,  Ruslo  Boxe.^ 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  preml. 
urns  Ctvea  to  Clab  AaeatSc 
Goad  1  Beam#  made  oy  getdiit 
orders  for  onr  celebrated  goods 
For  fun  porUrulars  addreea  '■ 
m  SBXxT  AiosiOAH  ns  oa 
n  and  n  Veser  St..  N.  7. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 


ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT. 

Thorougbly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  deacrip. 
tive  illustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  &  SONS. 


Be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


RIPPERS  PASnilES. 


Sara  relief  lOVTIVl 
PriceSSet*  nuluSn. 

»y  mail.  Stowell  A  Oou 

ICharleitown.  Rasa. 
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than  a  heaping 
spoonful  of  others. 


WOMEN’S  BOAkB  OF  FOMIGN  MISSIONS  ^  rounded  spoonful  of  than  a  heaping 

The  meeting^  of  foV  China,  held  on  Cleveland’s  baking  powder  spoonful  of  others, 

the  first  Wednesday  of.  Februaiy,  was  opened  _  doeS  better  WOrk  ^ 

with  a  hymn  and  responsive  Scripture  read- 
ing.  The  leader.  Miss  Hawley,  asked  each 
one  to  pray  silently  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might ; 
be  present  in  the  meeting,  saying,  “Prayer, 

like  air,  must  be  warm  before  it  can  rise.”  ^  ^ J  T)  1 

After  offering  prayer.  Miss  Hawley  said,  ^  ^^l0V0l3.nCl  S  ^33.1^10^  I  O W^ClGr 

“Specialists  are  supposed  to  be  narrow,  but  a  i  tL? 

specialist  in  Foreign  Missons  is  broadened  by  j  was  shown  to  be  the  Strongest  pure  Cream  of  tartar 

Chin.  I.  on.  toorth  larger  than:  powder.— U.  S.  Govt.  Report. 

Europe,  and  its  population  is  nearly  one-third  j  ^  ^ 

of  the  human  race.  Surely  the  study  of  China  j  — — r— — ^ “ — — t—  . ..  -  _  .  - -  :  -  .  - 

cannot  be  narrowing.  It  seems  discouraging  j  getting  ahead  of  us,  and  we  are  not  ready  for  by  Chinamen  converted  in  this  country  on 
when  we  think  of  this  mass  of  human  beings,  it.  The  work  is  opening  everywhere,  but  the  their  return  home.  There  are  nine  China- 


Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder 

was  shown  to  be  the  strongest  pure  cream  of  tartar 
powder. — Latest  U.  S.  Govt.  Report. 


when  we  think  of  this  mass  of  human  beings, 


but  God  is  powerful.  There  are  three  ‘isms’  money  is  not  ready.  men,  not  church  members,  who  together  send 

in  China.  Confucianism  is  the  best.  Here  is  [  The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  petition  §35  to  the  Board  every  year  for  the  support  of 
one  of  the  maxims  of  Confucius:  ‘Remember  gent  to  the  Hainan  Mission  at  Nodoa  from  a  a  Bible  reader  in  Canton,  because  they  be- 
your  deities,  but  stand  afar  off.’  Contrast  place  130  miles  distant,  where  Mr.  Jeremiassen  lieve  in  the  work. 

this  with  the  spirit  of  Christanity.  A  Chris-  and  one  other  had  preached  once:  A  touching  account  of  what  is  probably  the 

tian  Chinaman  once  sad,  ‘The  difference  is  Messrs.  Jeremiassen,  Melrose,  and  Tang,  first  conversion  of  a  Chinese  woman  in  New 
this :  I  in  water  and  go  for  to  drown ;  Confu-  three  great  men,  we  invite  you.  honorable  York  was  given  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Booth, 
cius  say.  Ought  to  know  enough  not  to  go  in  gentlemen,  to  deign  to  examine  our  petition.  Gillespie  told  of  the  impression  made 

.  .  -It*  ,  ,7.-  On  a  previous  occasion  you,  honorable  per-  , 

water;  Christ  go  m  boat  to  save  me.  China  pleached  the  Gospel  in  the  by  the  burning  of  the  temple  at  Ningpo. 

is  a  country  ancient,  immense,  intelligent,  home  of  Ngou,  in  the  village  of  Dang  Toa,  The  meeting  closed  with  prayer  that  the  in- 
and  may  come  to  be  a  tremendous  power  in  Vang  Chiu.  Many  people  gathered  to  hear  gpiration  gained  might  result  in  earnest  work. 

theworld.”  you.  The  little  Syrian  tree  is  still  for  sale  for 

w  •  1  ’  f  *v.  1-  *•  »  counselled  together  in  reference  to  building  a  .  /  ,  .... 

Mrs.  Reisch  prayeo  for  the  evangelization  of  chapel  in  Dang  'Toa  village.  We  now  give  §4  50,  but  will  soon  be  sent  elsewhere  if  it  is 

China,  giving  thanks  for  what  has  already  this  as  proof  that  we  have  not  three  hearts  not  purchased  here.  Some  old  coins,  probably 
been  accomplished.  and  two  wills.  This  chapel  is  like  leaven ;  of  the  Byzantine  period,  are  also  for  sale  at 

The  map  was  described  by  Mrs.  Morse,  men  s  hearts  like  meal.  If  there  is  no  chapel,  “fjo.  53,”  from  four  cents  up.  The  money  will 

.  ,  1  i.  how  can  the  Gospel  be  proclaimed?  If  there  ,  ’  ,  .  „  •  ^ 

The  list  of  missionaries  is  a  long  one.  but  the  how  can  the  meal  be  leavened?  he  used  for  work  m  Syria. 

four  great  missions.  Canton,  Peking,  Shan-  But  if  there  is  leaven,  the  meal  will  gradually  - 

tung,  and  the  Central  Mission,  are  easily  re-  rise;  if  there  is  a  chapel  and  the  Word  is  Line  and  Precept, 

membered.  There  were  515  additions  to  the  preached,  then  gradually  one  man  will  pro-  Adapt  thyself  to  the  things  with  which  thy 

church  in  the  Shantung  Mission  last  year  claim  to  ten,  ten  to  one  hundred,  one  hundred  lot  has  been  cast ;  and  the  men  among  whom 

enuren  in  me  .Tjiiaiiiuiig  ..iisbion  lasi  jear.  to  one  thousand,  a  thousand  to  ten  thousand,  *  rnceived  thv  nortion  •  Invp  thpm 

Several  of  the  missionaries  were  especially  jg  not  this  like  the  mountain  stream?  One  and  do  it  sincerely. -mLLs  Aurelius, 

mentioned,  among  them  Mrs.  Nevius,  who  ig  ,  place  will  then  be  all  le^’ened  by  the  Gospel.  ^ife.  thongh  I  be  dead, 

to  write  the  life  of  her  husband  as  soon  as  she  The  three  teachers  morning  and  evening  Love’s  Fire  Thou  art.  however  cold  I  be: 

,  J  nr  T-.  ,  pray  to  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  to  nri. 

IS  strong  enough,  and  Mrs.  Fenn,  who  was  so  j^e  Holv  Spirit  to  regenerate  our  hearts  Nor  heaven  have  I.  nor  place  to  lay  my  head. 

indignant  when  some  one  sympathized  with  and  to  help  the  world  to  hear  and  do  God’s  Nor  home,  but  Tree.  Christiana  Rossetti, 

her  last  year  as  she  started  for  China.  She  Commandments;  and  to  change  our  former  . 

felt  that  it  was  the  highest  privilege  to  go.  \  a°80  a  greaf  thing,  and  one  which* more'*neLrlv 


Lord,  Thou  art  Life,  tbongb  I  be  dead. 

Love’s  I’ire  Thou  art.  however  cold  I  be : 

Nor  heaven  have  I.  nor  place  to  lay  my  head. 

Nor  home,  but  Tree.  —Christiana  Rossetti. 

It  is  a  great  thing,  as  we  often  hear  it  said, 
to  have  “right  men  in  right  places,”  but  it  is 


Mrs.  Dennis  led  in  prayer  for  the  mission-  This  is  exceedingly  good. 


spond  to  the  doctrine ;  to  change  the  bad  to  ®  great  thing,  imd  one  which  niore  nearly 

^  .  rw..  .  •  _ _ _ 1  f.nncpvns  mir  individual  nracticp.  tn  hnvp  tbp 


aries,  and  it  was  asked  that  every  lady  would  I  This  i 
pray  earnestly  each  day  during  this  month  for  j  jjj.g 

1  do  her  j 

The  leader  said  she  thought  that  “Rice 
Christians”  were  brought  forward  too  much.  vr—  ' 


This  was  signed  by  ten  Chinamen. 


concerns  our  individual  practice,  to  have  the 
right  man  doing  the  right  thimi,  and  the  right 
thing  said  and  done  in  the  right  place  and  at 


Mrs.  Elliot  prayed  that  the  Chucrh  might  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  ira.iy.  A  right 
do  her  part,  and  that  these  calls  might  be  an-  thing  done  in  a  wrong  way  is  often  more  mis- 


The  leader  said  she  thought  that  “Rice  g^vered  chievous  than  a  thing  done  wrong  altogether. 

Christians”  were  brought  forward  too  much.  vr—  Wellino-ton  White  cave  an  incident  she  quite  innocent,  a 

A  u  wnue  gave  an  inciaeni  sne  practice  in  itself  most  holy,  a  rebuke  in  itself 

A  little  difference  m  religion  makes  so  much  jjad  recently  read  in  her  husband’s  diary.  He  most  just,  will  become  almost  wicked  if  said 

trouble  here,  but  imagine  the  difficulties  of  .  .^ras  far  in  the  interior,  and  after  holding  or  done  by  a  wrong  person  or  in  a  wrong  place, 

embracing  a  new  religion  in  China.  They  communion  service,  spent  the  night  in  the  -Dean  Stanley. 

lose  position  and  business.  If  they  refuse  to  jittie  rude  chapel.  In  the  night  he  was  wak- - - - - - - - - 

join  in  ancestral  worship,  which  is  primarily  ,  gjjej  i,y  gobs,  and  as  he  listened,  heard  some 
to  keep  the  ancestors  from  coming  back  to  j  pj.^yjjjg  Some  of  the  native  Christians 


this  earth  to  make  trouble,  and  not  altogether  ;  had  come  from  a  distance  to  the  service, 

from  respect,  as  many  people  think,  they  are  j  ^een  unable  to  sleep  in  their  uncomforta- 

deprived  of  the  clan  dividends.  Many  of  the  j  ^le  quarters,  and  they  were  passing  the  night 
native  Christians  have  limited  opportunities,  in  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  poured 
often  living  at  a  distance  from  the  nearest  ^pg^  that  they  might  carry 

church.  back  to  their  villages  the  things  which  they 

Mrs.  Dulles  prayed  for  churches,  converts,  ^ad  heard.  They  were  not  willing  to  waken 
and  native  workers,  asking  that  they  might  ^jj.  White,  for  they  knew  that  he  was  to  walk 
not  come  for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  but  that  thirty  miles  with  his  package  of  books  the 
their  hearts  might  be  filled  with  love  to  Jesus  next  day.  Do  people  wonder  what  kind  of 

and  desire  to  do  only  His  will.  Christians  the  Chinese  make?  Instances  of 

It  is  often  said,  “Start  with  the  young;  g^g^t  faith  were  given.  Many  of  the  j 
save  them  and  you  will  save  the  country.  Chinese  women  are  intelligent  and  skillful. 
In  China  there  are  00,000  children  under  ^hg  jg^ies  were  reminded  that  the  Empress 

Christian  instruction.  gj  China  began  silk  culture  in  2856. B.C 


F  Minc^ 
Pies) 

quickly  and  easily 
made  with 

NOWB-SVCH  condensed 
MINCE  MEAT 
because  the  trouble- 
l\|  |\\  some  work  Is  already  1 
done.  Every  package  J 
makes  TWO  Large  Plea.  M 
Ask  your  grocer  for  lU 

^  HERRELL-SOULECO.^/ 
Syracuse,  B. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 


Prayer  was  offered  by  Mrs.  McEwen  for  Do  not  be  afraid  to  send  them  the  best  that  f"  T  Sic,® 

schools,  pupils,  and  training  schools  in  China,  yg^  ^ave.  The  little  fringe  of  missions  around  “  Phillips-R^k  iffind”  car  thL  B^isSn 

and  the  work  for  the  Chinese  in  America.  t^e  edge  of  the  Chinese  Empire  must  seem  ^  „ 

\f  aAQ  Hppt*fl  for  thP  mPfllPAl  worlr  tp»  si  h  a.  ^  t  «  <•  wr  I  OH  150  Vlfl  OnlCA^O  ADQ  tD6  Gl*©8.t  Hoclc 

Mrs.  lieers  prajeo  lo  e  eaicai  ork,  re  p,t, fully  small  to  God.  The  people  of  Hainan  Island  Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio 
membering  the  si>ecial  opportunities  which  ^,.g  tj,g  yg,.y  easiest  to  reach  Mav  their  neti-  Grande  Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern 

_ r _ _ ]  *1.,.  _ ,  TII__  ■  •'  *  PMCific  Mr  PVlillinc  hoc  ir>  tho 


membering  the  siiecial  opportunities  which  |  ^^g  tj,g  yg^y  easiest  to  reach  May  their  peti-  Grande  Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern 

it  gives  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  ;  tion  at  least  be  e-ranted  and  mav  tbev  not  be  Pacific.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  busi- 

.  ,  .  ,  A  •  Ai-  I.*  V  1  lease  De  granted,  and  may  tney  not  De  ness  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very 

missionaries  must  go  out  in  the  highways  and  j  turned  away  for  lack  of  money.  A  missionary  best  service. 

byways  to  reach  those  who  will  not  come  in.  |  gf  t^e  China  Inland  Mission  has  made  the  a  I^nifns  & 

This  thought  impelled  another  earnest  prayer,  journey  from  Shanghai  across  China  and  into  for  reservation  in’ the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
for  evangelistic  and  press  work.  |  Burma.  He  had  no  trouble  whatever,  and 

Miss  Hawley  said  that  the  Church  at  home  thinks  that  mission  work  could  be  carried  on  Washinirton  St..  Boston.  ”  ***  ^  ”  ’ 

needs  praying  for,  almost  more  than  all.  The  j  throughout  the  whole  empire.  A.  B.  FARNSWORTH, 

work  abroad  has  been  prayed  for,  until  it  is  i  Several  ladies  told  of  the  good  work  done  ^^"ss^^iroadwayf  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church. 

The  several  overtures  on  Judicial  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Rev.  Fred.  G.  Beebe  was  transferred  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island.  The  action  of 
Presbytery  on  Synodical  Aid.  taken  last  April, 
commending  the  work  to  the  generosity  of  the 
churches  was  reaffirmed.  The  committee  on 
the  Church  of  Sea  and  Land  made  a  report, 
which  was  recommitted  with  the  request  that 
it  report  with  reference  to  the  evangelistic 
work  carried  on  in  that  church. 

Rochester  —  iW.  Hor  Church. — The  whole 
of  Sunday,  February  4th,  was  appropriated  to 
the  glad  service  of  dedicating  the  new  Mt. 
Hor  Presbyterian  Church  on  Rosedale  Av 
enue,  a  fine  location  in  the  eastern  section  of 
Rochester.*  In  the  morning  Pastor  McElhenny 
presided  and  read  the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Patton 
offered  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Gracey 
preached.  Mr.  Horace  McGuire  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Sunday  school  addressed  the  Hor  school 
at  the  noon  hour.  At  3  P.  M.  the  following 
pastors  addressed  the  reassembled  congrega¬ 
tion:  the  Revs.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  F.  P. 
Arthur,  C.  P.  Coit,  J.  P.  Sankey,  Ward  Platt, 
and  J.  S.  Root.  Offerings  were  made  at  each 
session.  In  the  evening  with  a  crowded  house 
the  final  dedicatory  services  occurred.  The 
Rev.  T.  M.  Hodgman  read  the  Scriptures,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Stillson  offered  prayer.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Hutton  gave  the  sermon,  Drs.  Millard  and 
Stebbins  followed,  and  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Will 
iams  offered  the  prayer  of  dedication,  the  hav¬ 
ing  church  responded  to  some  comprehensive 
questions  as  propounded  by  the  pastor.  The 
choir  performed  its  part  to  edification.  The 
Trustees  reported  a  debt  of  $509  still  upon 
the  church,  a  part  of  which  was  disposed  of 
by  the  last  offering.  This  church  starts  out 
with  great  earnestness  and  self  sacrifice  and 
promise  of  success,  and  full  of  gratitude  and 
love  to  all  the  churches  and  ministers  for 
their  helpful  sympathy. 

C.vRMEL.  — A  new  church  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  January  31st,  with  very  nicely  ar¬ 
ranged  and  well  conducted  exercises.  The 
service  was  wholly  ritual,  according  with  the 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Shields  Book,  the  effect 
being  at  once  pleasing  and  impressive.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Ludington  of  New  York,  representing  one  of 
the  influential  families  of  Carmel,  whose  gifts 
and  graces  have  been  much  to  the  church 
these  many  years.  Other  strong  pillars  of  the 
church  for  more  than  one  generation  also  rep¬ 
resented,  were  the  Travis,  Raymond,  Crane, 
Reed,  Ryder,  Palmer,  and  Miller  families. 
The  now  venerable  Gideon  Lee,  son  of  Mayor 
Lee  of  New  York,  has  made  his  home  here 
for  many  years,  and  has  been  a  good  friend  to 
the  church  at  all  times.  The  building  which 
now  takes  the  honors  of  “Old  Gilead”  (]T4.'5- 
1835),  and  the  later  edifice  of  Greek  temple 
type  (1835-1893),  is  a  purely  modern  structure 
of  the  “tent”  style,  which  though  lacking  the 
dignity  and  suggested  permanence  of  classic 
church  architecture,  is  pleasant  and  well  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  the  congregation.  Very  hand¬ 
some  tributes  were  paid  the  Building  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  B.  S.  Palmer,  Chairman,  by  Mr.  E. 
C.  Weeks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Cronmiller. 
The  window  behind  the  platform  pulpit  is  a 
memorial  of  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Sahler,  who  died 
at  the  home  of  liis  wife’s  father,  Mr.  B.  W. 
Merriam  of  New  York,  while  still  pastor  of 
the  church.  Other  pastors  of  the  church  now 
deceased,  but  tenderly  and  gratefully  re¬ 
membered  are  Livingston,  Todd,  Crittenden. 
Smuller,  and  Cochrane.  The  great  grandson 
of  the  first  pastor  of  “Old  Gilead,”  Dr.  D.  S. 
Gregory  of  New  York,  was  the  preacher  at 
this  last  dedicatory  service.  His  greeting  by 
old  school  friends  and  kindred  was  finely  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  fact  that  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  here  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  had  not 
visited  the  church  since  that  day.  It  was  a 
forceful  exemplar  of  the  text,  “The  righteous 
shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  ”  In 
the  course  of  an  historical  address.  Dr.  R.  A 
Sawyer  expressed  a  conviction  that  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  Sahler  and  Baird,  with  local  tradi¬ 
tions  now  nearly  lost,  prove  the  existence  of  a 
house  of  worship  at  “Philippi,”  when  Kent, 
grandfather  of  the  renowned  Chancellor,  came 
into  that  region  early  in  the  last  century. 
This  site  is  now  marked  by  a  quite  neglected 
and  fast  disappearing  graveyard  at  the  head  of 


the  Croton  Reservoir  between  Carmel  and 
Brewster.  Afterward  a  church  was  built  at 
“West  Philippi,”  one  mile  south  of  Carmel, 
and  here  Kent  introduced  young  Gregory,  a 
Yale  graduate,  whose  first  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed  about  1756,  his  text  giving  the  name 
“Gilead,”  which  the  church  still  bears. 

I  Windham. — This  Catskill  Mountain  town  has 
I  been  favored  with  an  unusual  religious  awak¬ 
ening,  beginning  with  the  observance  of  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  For  the  past  three  weeks  the 
services  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  W.  Sproull.  During  most  of 
this  time  Mr.  Sproull  has  preached  twice  a 
day,  presenting  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  with  great  earnestness,  simplicity,  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  Old  and  young  have  heard  him 
gladly  ;  the  church  has  been  greatly  revived, 
and  many  have  been  converted  unto  God. 
Both  pastor  and  people  speak  of  Mr.  Sproull 
in  terms  of  warmest  commendation,  and  unite 
in  recommending  him  to  pastors  and  churches 
who  may  desire  special  assistance  in  conduct- 
I  ing  evangelistic  services.  For  a  number  of 
I  years  Mr.  Sproull  was  the  efficient  Superin- 
j  tendent  of  our  Home  Mission  work  in  the 
j  State  of  Florida,  then  for  a  time  a  pastor  in 
I  New  York  city.  His  present  address  is  Bor- 
!  dentown,  N.  J.  C.  C.  Thorne. 

!  Hudson  Presbytery  met  in  special  session 
j  in  Middletown:  present,  twenty  ministers  and 
i  eight  elders.  In  the  absence  of  the  moderator, 

1  the  Rev.  Slator  C.  Hepburn  presided.  On  ac- 
I  count  of  loss  of  health,  the  Rev.  Adney  W. 

I  Hallock  was  at  his  own  request  released  from 
the  Stony  Point  church,  and  the  church  was 
!  granted  leave  of  self  supply  till  the  stated 
j  meeting  of  Presbytery.  In  acquainting  Jlr. 
Hallock  of  the  action  of  Presbytery,  the  stated 
clerk  was  directed  to  assure  him  of  the  sym¬ 
pathies  and  prayers  of  the  brethren.  The 
i  Rev.  L.  Wm.  Hones  w'as  received  from  the 
:  North  Classis  of  Long  Island  of  the  Reformed 
I  Church.  A  call  was  presented  him  from  the 
i  Rockland  Second  Church,  and  arrangements 
I  were  made  for  his  installation  on  the  evening 
:  of  the  20th  inst.  D.  F.  Bonner,  S.  C. 

I  Greenbush. — Sabbath,  February  4th,  was  a 
j  day  to  be  hebl  in  grateful  memory  in  the 
I  Greenbush  Presbyterian  Church,  75  persons 
I  having  been  received  on  confession  of  their 
!  faith.  For  four  weeks  special  services  had 
I  been  held,  Dr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Bilhorn  con- 
1  ducting  them  the  first  week ;  after  that  the 
;  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Forrest  Hallenbeck, 

I  preached,  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Armstrong  taking 
;  charge  of  the  singing.  One  of  the  remarkable 
I  facts  of  this  large  addition  is  the  age  of  some 
I  of  those  who  were  received.  Five  of  the  num- 
I  ber  were  about  70  years  of  age,  and  two  over 
!  75  Nearly  half  of  the  new  members  are  men. 

I  This  is  the  largest  number  ever  received  here 
at  one  time,  and  it  is  a  strong  addition  to  the 
working  force  of  this  old  church.  It  now 
seems  to  have  taken  on  anew  life.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  crowded  at  every  service. 

Port  Henry  and  Mineville.— The  Rev.  E. 
j  P.  Marvin,  long  of  Lockport,  but  who  of  late 
I  years  has  labored  as  an  evangelist  with  suc- 
1  cess,  began  preaching  in  Port  Henry  Jan.  3. 

I  The  attendance  was  large  from  day  to  day, 

!  and  as  a  result,  thus  far  45  have  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  26  with  the  Pres- 
!  byterian  church.  Mr.  Marvin  also  preached  at 
I  Mineville,  six  miles  from  Port  Henry,  with 
j  good  results,  and  on  January  30th  the  Presby- 
I  tery  convened  there  and  installed  the  Rev. 

!  Norman  McLeod  pastor  of  the  church,  and  in 
I  the  evening  performed  a  similar  function  in 
I  the  Port  llenry  church,  installing  the  Rev. 
John  Dunlap  as  pastor.  These  churches  seem 
to  be  entering  a  new  period  of  growth  and 
usefulness. 

Peekskill. — On  February  lltb  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Peekskill  (the  Rev.  J. 
Ritchie  Smith  pastor)  received  twelve  mem- 
I  bers,  eight  on  confession  and  four  by  letter. 
This  church  has  just  lost  a  faithful  and  de¬ 
voted  elder,  S.  H.  Mead.  On  May  1st  the 
free-pew  system,  adopted  by  a  recent  vote  of 
the  congregation,  will  take  the  place  of  the 
pew  rental,  which  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years. 

Hector  and  Mecklenberg.— The  church  at 
Hfcctor,  Presbytery  of  Chemung,  has  called 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  D.  Francis,  and  the  church  at 
Mecklenberg  the  Rev.  Ira  E.  Leonard. 

Romulus. — Six  persons  united  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  this  place  Feb.  11th  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  two  children  received 
baptism. 

Menaud’s.— Bethany  Church,  Presbytery  of 
Albany,  has  called  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Rutan. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Hanover.— Feb.  11th  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Fergu¬ 
son,  D.  D. ,  completed  twenty-five  years  of  min¬ 
istry  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  this  village. 
This  old,  historic  church  is  the  mother  of  Mor¬ 
ristown  First,  Madison,  Parsippany,  and  Whip- 
pany  Presbyterian  churches.  Founded  in  1719, 
she  is  still  vigorous  in  her  one  hundred  and 
seventy  fifth  year.  Under  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Ferguson  she  has  been  continuously  prosper¬ 
ous.  Frequent  revivals  have  occurred ;  her 
membership  has  largely  increased ;  and  she  ia 
giving  to  beneficence  nearly  four  times  the 
amount  contributed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
pastorate.  The  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  numbers  one  hundred 
members,  bright,  earnest,  and  consecrated. 
In  his  anniversary  sermon  Dr.  Ferguson  said 
that  few  pastors  have  enjoyed  a  happier  min¬ 
istry,  or  served  a  more  loving  and  appreciative 
people. 

Hackensack. — Special  services  have  recently 
been  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Hackensack.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  Rudolph 
Kuebler,  has  been  assisted  in  these  servicea 
by  the  Revs.  G.  R.  Garretson  and  H  C.  Cronin 
of  Jersey  City,  the  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton  of 
New  York,  the  Rev.  David  W.  Hutchinson  of 
Paterson,  N.  J. ,  and  Elder  Dusenbury  of  the 
First  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Belvidere. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  refreshed  by  a  work  of  grace.  The 
meetings  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  were  followed 
by  special  services  aiming  to  reach  the  uncon¬ 
verted.  'The  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  DeHart  Bruen, 
conducted  these  services  for  five  weeks,  assist¬ 
ed  during  four  nights  only  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
C.  Cary  of  North  Stonington,  Conn  ,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  S.  Haines  of  Easton,  Pa.  At  least 
sixty  persons  have  been  hopefully  converted. 
All  classes  in  the  community  havebeen  reached 
during  this  most  gracious  awakning. 

Ringoes.  — Feb.  11th  the  Kirkpatrick  Memo¬ 
rial  Church  (the  Rev.  G.  W.  S.  Wenrick  pas¬ 
tor)  received  30  new  members,  22  of  them  by 
confession  and  8  by  letter. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sh.vmokin. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
is  rejoicing  over  a  very  fruitful  year.  On  a 
recent  Sabbath  44  members  were  added,  the 
result  of  three  weeks’  service,  including  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Gilland,  was  effectively  assisted  for  two 
weeks  by  Evangelist  William  J.  .Minchin. 
Fifty-three  new  members  have  been  added 
during  the  last  six  months.  Many  others  have 
been  brought  to  consider  the  question  of  per¬ 
sonal  religion  The  church  has  been  quickened 
and  never  enjoyed  a  better  prospect.  The  pas¬ 
tor  will  soon  close  the  tenth  year  of  his  minis¬ 
try  in  this  church.  It  has  been  one  of  contin¬ 
ued  growth  and  prosperity.  From  a  weak 
church  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  prosperous  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Northumberland. 

IOWA. 

Indianola. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  at  Knoxville,  la., 
February  0th,  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Miller  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Mankato,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Schermerhorn  was  received 
provisionally  from  the  Presbytery  of  Choctaw. 
The  Rev.  C.  G.  Miller  accepted  a  call  from 
the  congregation  at  Indianola.  the  installation 
to  take  place  March  13th.  The  Rev.  George 
W.  Baxter,  late  pastor  of  the  Knoxville  church, 
was  deposed  from  the  ministry  and  excommu¬ 
nicated.  E.  A.  W.\lker,  S.  C. 

WISCONSIN. 

Superior. — On  January  7th  there  were  four 
teen  members  received  into  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  This  was  the  first  communion 
season  of  the  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  T. 
Lynd,  who  suceeded  the  Rev.  Archibald  Dur- 
rie  in  this  important  church. 

Waukesha. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
old  First  Church,  January  6th,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Rankin  and  Henry  Blair,  Esq.,  were  elected 
trustees,  and  Messrs.  A.  V.  B.  Dey,  S.  B.  Ray, 
A.  J.  Thompson,  Joseph  Williams,  and  W.  L. 
Rankin  were  chosen  elders.  The  reports  show 
a  prosperous  year.  The  winter  term  of  Car- 
roll  College  opened  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  students. 

Oshkosh. — At  the  executive  meeting  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Endeavor  Union,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  next  convention  to  meet  in  Osh¬ 
kosh  October  20th-22nd. 
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Books  of  Tested  Value. 


In  these  columns  publishers 
call  attention  to  works  that 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  been  pronounced  of 
standard  value.  As  the  lists 
will  be  changed  frequently, 
they  should  be  studied  from 
week  to  week,  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
best  reading. 


Houehton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

BOSTON,  HASS. 

T.  T.  Hnager.  The  Freedom  of  Faith. 
Sermons,  with  a  Prefatory  Essay  on 
•'The  New  Theology.”  Twentiet*i  Edi¬ 
tion.  16mo,  $1.50. 

On  the  Threshold.  For  young  people. 
Twenty-  seventh  Edition.  16  mo.  $1.00. 
Lamps  and  Paths.  Sermons  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  Tenih  Edition.  16mo,  $1.00. 

The  Appeal  to  Life.  Sermons.  Seventh 
Edition.  I6mo,  $1 50. 

Willian  Baraet  Wright.  Ancient  Cities. 
t  rum  the  Dawn  to  tue  Daylight.  16mo. 
$1.35. 

The  World  to  Come.  Sermons,  with  a 
remaikably  interesting  and  informing 
Lecture  on  Christmas.  16mo,  $1.25. 


The  Century  Co. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

NEW  TOBK  AND  BOSTON. 

A  Dlrtioaarjr  of  Qaotations  From  the  Poets 
Based  upon  buhn's  Edition.  Revised, 
eorrectett  and  enlarged.  By  Anna  L. 
Ward.  Crown  8vo  cloth,  beveled  boards, 
$2  00 ;  hall  calf,  $4  00. 

"The  more  competent  the  critic  who  ex¬ 
aminee  it  the  heartier  will  be  his  verdict.” 
-  Congrtvationaiigt. 


j  A  Dictionary  of  qaotations  In  Prose.  From 
American  and  toreign  authors,  including 
;  translations  from  ancient  sources.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Anna  u  Ward,  compiler  of  “A 
Dictionary  of  Questions  from  the  Poets.” 
Extremely  valu.tble  as  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Cruwxi  8\'o,  cloth,  beveled  boards, 

I  $2  00 ;  half  calf,  $4  00. 

“One  of  tne  most  useful  books  of  its  class 
that  ever  came  under  our  notice.”— Book 
Buyer. 


TRILBY  is  ihe  best  fiction  of  the 
older  school  that  the  magazines  have 
permitted  the  public  to  enjoy  for  a  long 
while. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  • 

HARPER’S 

MAGAZINE 


A.  D.  r.  Randolph  &  Co. 

NEW  TOBK. 

Oar  Elder  Brother.  Thoughts  for  every 
Bundav  in  the  year,  from  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  By  8arah 
S.  Baker.  12mo,  Ornamental  cloth, 
$1.50.  White  clotb,  gilt  edges,  with  pro¬ 
tecting  cover,  $2.00. 

“Most  excellent  discussions  on  fifty-two 
phases  of  our  Lord's  life.” 

4iolden  Honrs.  Religions  Poems.  By  the 
author  of  •  B  epping  Ueavenward.”  New 
edition.  16mo.  Clotb,  75  cents. 
“Rythmical  in  form,  pure  and  simple  in 
expression,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
will  not  quicken  aspiration.” 

The  Mystery  of  (irare.  and  Other  Sennons. 
By  tlugu  Macuiillan.  D  D,  author  of 
“Bible  Teachings  in  Nature.”  “The  Sab¬ 
bath  of  tue  Fields,  ’  etc.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1.75. 

“The  author's  grace  of  style,  with  lessons 
and  analogies  drawn  from  Nature  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  enforce  the  spiritual  truth, 
marks  the  present  volume.” 

What  Is  Inspiration  t  A  fresh  study  of  the 
question,  w'ith  new  and  discriruinated 
replies.  By  John  DeWitt,  D.D  ,  LL.D  , 
for  manv  years  -rofessorof  Biblical  Ev- 
egis  in  the  Theological  Beminarv  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  16mo.  Cloth,  1.00. 

“A  remarkably  lucid  presentation  of  the 
subject,  and  well  adapted  to  give  solid 
footing  to  Intelligent  laymen.” 

Christ  Mystical :  or.  The  Blessed  Union  of 
Christ  and  His  Members.  By  Joseph 
Hall,  D  D..  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1854. 
From  General  Gbirdon's  copy,  showing 
bis  markings  of  the  text ,  and  with  an  In¬ 
troduction  on  his  the  dogy  by  H.  Car- 
ruthers  Wilson,  M.  A.  12mo.  cloth,  $1.25. 
Memoranda  Sacra.  By  Prof.  J.  Rendell  1 
Harris.  16mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

“A  series  of  fresh  and  truly  illuminating 
lights,  sbed  upon  hack  neied  themes,  with 
a  reverential  in  ight  into  tnespiiiiual  life 
which  cannot  fail  to  quicken  devotional 
feeling.'' 

The  Story  of  Josns  in  Verse.  Leading  Inci¬ 
dents  in  the  Great  Biography.  By  J.  R. 
Macduff,  D  D.,  antbor  of  the  “Mind  and 
Words  of  Jesus.”  16mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

A  “rhythmic  harmony”  of  the  Gospel 
story,— an  nnambitious  attempt  to  clothe 
the  salient  portions  of  the  grandest  themes 
in  a  novel  form. 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Sid ;  or.  The  Life  and 
Travels  of  Aoelia  Gates.  By  Adela  E. 
Orpen.  Newandebeauer edition.  Illus¬ 
trated.  8vo,  clutb,  f  1  50. 

“The  story  of  a  woman  of  indomitable 
plnck  and  perseverance,  who  never  gave 
up  for  beaten,  who  never  considered  her¬ 
self  too  youns  or  too  old  for  any  desirable 
underiaking.”— The  N.  1".  Erangeligt. 

The  Earthly  Footprints  of  Onr  Risen  Lord. 
Illumitied.  A  C  ntinuous  Narrative  of 
the  Four  Gospe'S  atCordihg  to  Tbe  Re¬ 
vised  Versio  ,  with  introdnetion  by  Rev. 
John  Hall,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Ii3  tcil- 
page  half  tone  rcproonctions.  Small  4to. 
clotb,  net.  $1.50;  gilt  edge  with  silk  book 
mark,  box<d.  net.  $2.00:  fall  morocco, 
flexible,  gilt  edges,  round  corners,  boxed, 
net.  $3.75. 

The  Tonng  Preacher.  A  Companion  Tol 
ume  to  “How  to  be  a  Pastor.”  By  Rev. 
Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.  J6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
tim,  75  cents. 

“Practical,  compirehensive.  judicions, 
and  spiritually  uplifting.”— Conprepotion- 
aliet. 

Atonement.  The  Fundamental  Fact  of 
Christianity.  By  Rev.  Newman  Hall, 
D.D.  12mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

“This  doctrine,  without  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Christianity  would  fade  away,  is 
simply  and  carefully  set  forth  in  a  style 
and  force  which  are  tbe  outcome  of  long 
experience.”-  The  Presbuterian. 

Life's  Everydayneas.  Papers  for  women. 
By  Rose  Porter,  am  ho  of  “A  Gift  of 
Love.”  Lung  l8mo.  clotb.  75  cents. 

“In  this  little  volume  Miss  Porter  says 
many  helptul  things  in  her  al way's  grace¬ 
ful  and  earnest  way.”— The  N.  T.  Oboerver. 


NEW  TOBK. 

Annotations  Fpon  Popntnr  Hymns.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Kobiuson.  3(2  50. 

Needed  by  every  minister  and  in  eveiy 
home  where  hymns  are  sung. 

Poems  Here  at  Home.  By  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Ki  ley.  187  psges,  cloth  $1.50. 

The  latest  collection  of  the  works  of 
-America's  most  popular  poet. 

The  Love  of  the  World.  By  Mary  Emily 
Case.  In  dainty  binding.  $1.00. 

‘'A  beauHtul  little  bo  Jk  filled  with  beau¬ 
tiful  hougbts.” 

A  charming  birthday  gift  to  a  friend. 
Darning  Oaestions.  By  the  Rev.  Washing- 
tun  Ginddeu,  M  A.  t2aiO,248  pages,  $1  50. 
A  collection  ol  forcible  essays  on  such 
tonics  a-s  “Has  Evolution  Abolished  God?” 
“What  is  the  Use  of  Prayer?”  etc. 


G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  | 

NEW  TOBK  AND  LONDON.  ' 


THE  STOEY  OF  THE  HATI0H8  SERIES 
NOW  COMPRISES :  , 

1.  Greece,  by  Harrison. 

2.  Rome,  by  Gilman. 

3  The  Jews,  by  Hosmer. 

4.  Chaldea,  by  Ragozin. 

5.  Germany,  by  B  <ring  Gould. 

6.  Norway,  by  Boyesen.  ! 

7.  Spain,  by  Hale. 

8.  Hungary,  by  Vambery. 

9.  Carthage,  by  Church. 

10.  rHE.SARACBNS,  by  Gilman. 

11.  The  Moors  is  Spain,  by  Lane  Poole. 

12.  The  Normans,  by  Jewett. 

13.  Persia,  by  Benjamin. 

14.  ANCIENT  Egypt,  by  Rawlinsou. 

15  Alexander's  Empire,  by  Mahafly. 

16  Assyria,  i  y  Ragozin. 

17.  IRELAND,  by  Lawless. 

18.  The  Goths,  by  Bradley. 

19.  Turkey,  by  Lane  Poole. 

20.  Media  and  Babylon,  by  Ragozin. 

21  Mediaeval  France,  by  Masson. 

22.  Holland,  by  Rogers. 

23.  Mexico,  by  Hale. 

24.  Phcenicia.  by  Rawlinson. 

25.  The  Hansa  Towns,  by  Zimmern. 

26.  Early  Britain,  by  Church. 

27.  The  Barbary  Corsairs,  by  Lane 

Poole. 

28.  Russia,  by  Morfil. 

29.  The  Jews  Under  Rome,  by  Morrison 

30.  Scotland,  by  Mackintosh. 

31.  Switzerland,  by  Stead  &  Hug. 

32.  Portugal,  by  Stephen. 

33.  Byzantine  Empire,  by  Oman. 

34.  Sicily,  by  Freeman. 

35.  Tuscan  Republics,  by  Duffy. 

36.  Poland,  by  Morfll. 

37.  The  Story  of  Partbia,  by  Rawlin- 1 

sou.  j 

38.  The  Story  of  Japan,  by  Murray. 

39.  The  Recovery  of  Spain,  by  Watts,  j 

40.  The  Story  of  Australasia,  by  Tre  i 

gartneu.  i 

Each  12mo.  cloth,  fully  illustrated,  with  : 
maps  and  plans,  $1.50:  half  leather,  gilt  i 
top,  $1  75.  ! 

“This  is  the  very  plan  on  which  Herodo- 1 
tus  and  Livy  wrote  tueir  immottal  histor¬ 
ies,  or  rather  stories,  .  .  .  historians  who 
were  also  tuperb  stori  -tellers  and  story¬ 
tellers  who  were  capital  historians,  with  a 
sprinkle  and  twinkle  of  poetry  thrown  in 
for  full  measure.”— IV.  T,  Critic. 

“A  most  admirable  series.”  —  London 
Spectator. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoelist  is  published 
in  a  shape  convenient  tor  binding,  many  of 
its  readers  will  wish  a  binder  for  tbe  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  a  file  in  tbe  best  order.  We 
can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  Address  The  Evangel¬ 
ist,  P.  O.  Box  2330,  New  York  city. 


MARCH 

166  Pages;  73  Illustrations. 

THE  BUCKLEY  LADY.  A  Story.  By  Mart 
E.  Wilkins. 

THE  RUSSIAN  AND  HIS  JEW.  By  Poult- 
NET  Bioei.ow.  With  6  Illustrations  by 
Frederic  Remington. 

AN  UNDIVINED  TRAGEDY.  By  Layresce 
Alma  Tadema.  With  2  Illustrations  by 
Anna  Alma  Tadema. 

AT  A  PNIVA  TE  VIEW.  By  Branded  Matthews. 

With  5  Illustrations  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 

“  CACHE  -  CACHE.  ’  ’  A  Story.  By  William 
McLennan.  With  an  Illustration  by  C.  S. 
Reinhart. 

THE  WELCOMES  OF  THE  FLOWERS.  By 

W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  With  23  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  the  Autlior. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  ITS  PREVENTION.  By 
T.  Mitchell  Pki  dden,  M.D. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NEGRO,  A  Remnant. 

By  Jane  De  Forest  Shelton. 

A  PARTI E  CAHREE.  A  Story.  By  W.  E. 
Norris. 

A  RODEO  A  T  LOS  OJOS.  By  Frederic  Rem¬ 
ington.  With  10  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
TRILBY.  A  Story.  By  George  dd  Maurier. 
Part  III.  With  15  Illustrations  by  the  Au¬ 
thor. 

GREA  T  AMERICAN  INDUS  TRIES.  A  S  TEEL 
TOOL.  By  R.  R.  Bowker.  With  8  Illus¬ 
trations. 

THE  WEAVER  OF  THE  SNOW.  A  Poem. 
By  William  Sharp. 

EDITOR'S  STUDY.  By  Charles  Didlet 
Warner. 

EDITOR'S  DRAWER  contains  an  illustrated 
story  by  Rctii  McExery  Sti  art  and  other 
humorous  Sketches  and  Illustrations. 
LITERARY  NOTES.  By  Laurence  Hutton. 

Notv  Heady 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR  MARCH. 


Abolish  all  Prohibitive  Liquor  Laws.  By  ApplBTOK 
Morgan. 

A  severe  arraignment  of  Prohibition.  Declares  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws  to  be  ineffectual  and  inexpedient,  and  as 
standing  in  the  way  of  leal  remedies  for  intemperance. 

Professor  Tvndall.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley. 

The  scientist  as  a  man  and  a  friend.  Recollections  of 
a  long  intimacy. 

The  Origin  of  Right-handedness.  By  Prof.  J.  Mark 
Baldwin. 

Are  we  born  right-handed,  or  are  ws  made  so?  This 
article  contains  the  results  of  experiments  upon  the  au¬ 
thor's  infant  daughter,  relating  to  the  spontaneous  use 
of  the  hands. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  ON 

Industries  of  Animals  (illustrated);  Fossil  Man  (il¬ 
lustrated);  The  European  Law  op  Torture:  Cus¬ 
toms  AND  Superstitions  of  the  Mayas  (illustra¬ 
ted);  Biology  and  Ethics;  The  Action  of  Mas¬ 
sage  upon  the  MUSCI.B8 :  The  Ice  Aoe  and  its 
Work.  1.;  The  Founder  of  the  First  Scientific 
.Tournal;  Sketch  of  Jean  Martin  Charcot  (with 
portrait).  _ 


SO  cente  a  number;  $5,00  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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By  R.  Huntington  Woodman. 
NEW  MUSIC. 


From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York  : 

The  Lord  is  Risen.  By  George  M.  Barrett, 
Mus.  D.  A  strong  anthem  requiring  a  large 
chorus  for  proper  performance.  Rather  long 
and  difficult. 

At  the  Sepulchre.  By  Herbert  W.  Waring. 
Mns.  D.  An  Easter  anthem  for  bass  solo,  quar¬ 
tet,  and  chorus.  The  words  are  treated 
dramatically,  and  with  a  well-trained  choir 
this  anthem  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  those  who  listen  to  it. 

Why  Seek  Ye  the  Living.  ByF.  Peel.  A 
good,  melodious  anthem  for  bass  solo  and 
chorus.  It  is  churchly  and  dignified  without 
being  trivial.  The  music  is  not  difficult,  but 
requires  study. 

Christ  is  Risen.  By  G.  B.  J.  Aitken.  An 
easy  but  somewhat  uninteresting  Easter  an¬ 
them  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus. 

Thanks  be  to  God.  By  J.  W.  Gritton.  An 
Easter  anthem  for  soprano  (or  tenor)  solo  and 
chorus.  Easy,  bright,  effective,  and  musical, 
and  will  be  found  a  good  selection  for  Easter 
or  general  use. 

The  Day  of  Resurrection.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
V.  Hall.  The  best  setting  of  these  famliiar 
words  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The  anthem  is 
written  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and  male  quar¬ 
tet  (bass,  two  tenors,  alto),  but  can  readily  be 
adapted  to  a  mixed  quartet. 

From  Edward  Schubert  and  Co.,  New  York: 

Two  Hymn  Tunes.  By  Kate  T.  Staples.  A 
leaflet  with  two  excellent  tunes  to  the  hymns, 
“Angel  Voices”  and  “Just  as  I  Am.”  The 
latter  tune  is  remarkably  fine  and  deserves  to 
be  well  known. 

From  Phillips  and  Crew,  Atlanta,  Ga.  : 

O,  For  a  Song  of  Sacred  Joy.  Adapted 
from  Gounod.  An  effective  and  easy  arange- 
ment  by  Sumner  Salter  for  soprano  solo  and 
chorus. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston  Mass.  : 

The  Earth  is  the  Lord’s.  By  Joseph 
Mosenthal.  A  setting  of  the  Twenty  fourth 
Psalm  for  quartet  and  chorus  cast  in  a  large 
mould.  The  vocal  structure  is  massive,  and  a 
large  chorus  is  necessary  to  render  the  work 
properly. 

Two  Sacred  Songs.  For  a  Low  Voice.  By 
Ralph  L.  Baldwin.  The  first  of  these  songs, 
“There  is  a  Land  Immortal,”  is  an  admirable 
song  which  can  be  effectively  sung  by  either  a 
contralto  or  bass.  The  accompaniment  is 
written  evidently  for  the  piano,  and  is  not 
simple.  Some  skill  will  be  necessary  to  prop¬ 
erly  adapt  it  to  the  organ.  The  second  of  the 
songs,  “Submission,”  is  easy,  but  not  remark¬ 
ably  musical. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ORGAN  IN  THE  SABBATH  HERVICE. 

To  the  Musical  Editor  of  Tbe  EvangOlst. 

The  discussion  of  sacred  music  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  has  suggested  to  me  to  relate  the 
following  illustrations  of  modern  progress  in 
the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  sanctuary,  upon 
which,  we  think,  light  would  be  welcome  to 
many  worshippers.  Recently  in  a  large  con¬ 
gregation,  whose  music  is  deservedly  popular, 
at  the  morning  service  at  which  we  happened 


to  be  present,  when  the  preacher  reached  the 
earnest  appeal  of  an  eloquent  discourse,  the 
organist  touched  the  keys  and  continued  in 
low  tones  until  its  close.  We  were  painfully 
startled,  and  lost  many  of  the  last  words,  while 
a  glance  at  the  audience  indicated,  we  are 
sure,  a  change  in  the  general  impression,  a 
letting  down  of  the  solemn  interest.  With  a 
short  interval  of  time,  we  were  present  in  an¬ 
other  prominent  church,  at  the  communion 
service,  during  which  the  organ  was  played, 
of  course,  on  low,  sweet  notes.  But  to  us, 
and  to  others  who  alluded  to  the  fact,  the 
music  interfered  with  the  impressiveness  of  a 
scene,  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  great  meditation.  Are  we  mis¬ 
taken,  and  is  such  use  of  the  organ  a  spiritual 
power  needing  only  time  to  make  it  recognized 
and  felt?  These  are  days  of  progress,  we 
know,  but  is  it  in  this  respect  from  above  or 
below?  H. 

Boston.  Feb.  12. 1894. 


UPRIGHT  OR  SQUARE. 

E.  S.  N.  :  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  through  the  columns  of  The 
Evangelist?  Which  do  you  consider  the  better 
piano  for  use  in  a  Sunday-school  room,  an  up¬ 
right  or  a  square?  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  wearing  qualities  of  either? 

In  selecting  a  piano  for  use  in  a  Sunday- 
school,  care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  good 
quality  of  tone,  and  plenty  of  it,  whether  it 
be  found  in  a  square  or  upright.  The  shape  of 
a  piano  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  durability. 


harmony  by  mail. 

E.  S.  N.  :  Is  harmony  ever  taught  by  mail  in 
the  Metropolitan  College,  as  in  the  Boston 
Conservatory?  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the 
teachers  there  made  a  specialty  of  it,  correct¬ 
ing  the  exercises  and  mailing  them  to  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

1.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Dudley  Buck, 
the  President  of  the  institution  referred  to, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  their  practice  to  teach 
harmony  by  correspondence,  except  in  the  case 
of  former  pupils  who  wish  to  continue  their 
lessons  by  mail  after  they  have  already  become 
well  grounded  in  the  science. 


John  Cameron,  London,  Canada;  We  are 
looking  up  the  matter  to  which  you  refer,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  reply  in  next  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

Another  of  the  very  interesting  “praise  ser¬ 
vices”  which  have  marked  the  winter  at  the 
South  Church,  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
eighth  Street,  will  be  held  next  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  at  four  o’clock,  when  Rossini’s  Stabat 
Mater  will  be  rendered  by  the  excellent  quar 
tette  and  chorus  choir  of  that  church,  under 
the  direction  of  the  organist  and  choir-master, 
Mr.  Gerrit  Smith. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addr«$,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


NEW  EASTER  MUSIC. 

Vkriat  Trianphant.— A  new  Concert  E.xer- 
clse  for  Snnday-Scbools,  by  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Fine 
music  and  selections  for  recitations.  Price, Sets.; 
5Scts.  per  dozen,  post-paid. 

The  Easter  Mtoiv.— A  new  Concert  E.xercise 
for  Sunday-Scbools,  by  Miss  Jessie  11.  Brown  and 
J.  H.  Fillmore.  The  story  of  the  Resurrection 
told  in  verse  and  song  ;  entirely  original  In  con¬ 
struction.  Price  Sets.;  55cts.  perdoz..  post-paid. 

llallelplah.— A  new  Easter  Antbem,  by  Her¬ 
bert,  with  Soprano  and  Ba.s8  Solos,  introducing 
parts  of  Handel’s  Hallelujah  Chorus.  Price,  lOcts. 

A  full  descriptive  list  of  Easter  Concert  Exer¬ 
cises,  Anthems  and  Sheet  Music  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Why  not  get  the  best? 

FILLMORE  BROS., 

141  W.  6TH  ST.,  I  40  BIBLE  HOUSE, 
CINCINNATI,  O.  I  NEW  YORK. 


EASTER  SEEECTlONSyContaining 
bright,  new  Carols,  and  a  Responsive  Service, 
Music  bv  Celebrated  Writers  of  Sunday-School 
Songs.  Price  5  cents,  post-paid* 

THE  EIVING  CHRIST.  Serviceof  Song 
and  Responses,  prepared  by  J.  E,  HALL^  Price, 
scents  post-paief.  We  call  attention  also  to:  “  The 
iu>rdo/ ^^Tke  Risen  Messiah^"  He  Livet^"*^ 

Death's  Conqueror^'  The  King  eif  Leve^*  ^'‘Sav- 
ior  Victorious^'*'*  Easter  Mornings  Etc.^  Price,  5 
cents  each,  post-paid. 

•  ••  CANTATAS.  ••• 

UNDER  TffE  PAUMS.  By  Butitr^erih 
and  Root.  Price  30  cents,  post-paid. 

FLOWER  PRAISE.  By  Burnham  and 
Root.  Price,  20  cents,  post-paid. 

FESTIVAL.  OF  THE  FLOWERS.  By 

Burnham  and  Root.  Price  30  cts,  post-paid. 

MUSICAL  VISITOR,  for  February,  will 
contain  Easter  Anthems.  Price,  15  cts.  a  copy. 

CataloBue  of  Eastrr  Music  of  every 
description  mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 


O’ 'u.wt  XaifiAuecl.. 


SELECTSONGSN0.2. 


rOM  PILED  BY 
F.  N.  Peloabet.  D.D. 
land  Bsbert  P.Maln. 
330  Hymns  and  T unes,  for  use  where  one  booli  is 
tieeired  fur  the  devotional  ineetiDK  and  the  Sunday 
School.  Th  se  who  have  nt*ed  Select  Songs  No.  I  so 
satisfactorily,  may  And  No.  2  even  belter. 

Cloth  .940.00  per  100  Copies  by  Express. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  76  East  9th  8t.,  New  York. 


Q' 

Chor 


RGAN  1ST  WANTED  —  An  eflaelent  Organist  and 
Choir  Director  to  have  leadership  of  Quartet  and 
loru*  Oholr.  New  Hook  and  Hastings  three-manual 
organ.  Salary  $7.’>0.  Address  “New  Organ,”  care  The 
Evangelist,  Box  2330,  New  York. 


WANTED-  Position  as  Precentor  or  Choir  Master. 

Good  refereuers.  Address  M.  D.  Mericle,  424 
West  34th  street  New  York. 


First  rate  organist  and  Director,  with  highest 
peisoual  and  musical  references,  age  35,  wishes  ap¬ 
pointment.  Good  organ  and  good  salary  will  command 
flrst  rate  teacher,  conductor  and  accompanist,  who  is 
courteous  and  reliable.  Address  Horton  Curbeit,  70  Ed¬ 
ward  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Organists,  choirmasteTS,  music  committees,  or  any  one 
responsible  for  the  mnsic  in  church  worship  should  keep 
in  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  sacred  compositions. 
This  can  be  done  by  writing  to  O.  Schirmer,  35  Union 
Square,  New  York,  for  a  catalogue.  If  yon  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  wealth  of  religions  mnsic  now  piodnced,  a 
pernsal  of  this  catalogue  will  reveal  a  new  world  of 
sacred  song.  Catalogues  sent  free  of  charge. 


19  and  21  EaBt  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 

Dudley  Buck,  President, 

Albert  Ross  Parsons,  |  ^  ^ 

Harry  Rowe  Shelly,  \  ** 

H.  W.  Greene,  Secretary, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Director  of  Department 
of  Organ, 

John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  Musical  Director. 

The  Residence  Department  of  the 
College  under  the  direction  of  Miss  M. 
E.  Palmer  has  been  most  successful  in 
providing  a  quiet  and  pleasant  home  for 
students  from  a  distance.  Arrangements 
are  made  by  which  young  ladies  may  at¬ 
tend  important  concerts  and  operas. 


How  to 

Memorize 


30  Cents 
Postpaid. 


Music. 


JAIMES  P.  DOwrts.  PUBLISHER. 

S4.3  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


Thin  Children  Crow  Faf 

on  Scott’s 

fat  fo  o  d  s 

They  are 

thin,  and  remain  thin  just  in 
proportion  to  their  inability  to 
assimilate  food  rich  in  fat. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  especially 
adaptable  to  those  of  weak  diges¬ 
tion — it  is  partly  digested  already. 
Astonishing  how  quickly  a  thin 
person  gains  solid  flesh  by  its  use! 
Almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druireists. 


milinmi  church  pews,  bot» 

|.|f|lKl,l|  foldine  and  statlonarj 

UIIUIIUII  Seats.  ASSEMBLY 
CHAIRS,  SETTEES,  Etc 

OrSTIMpQ  PULPIT  FURNITURl 
OLH  I  lllUU  COMMUNION  TABLED 

PITT1N08  COMPLCTB  POR 

Halls  and  All  Public  Buildings. 

Illustrated  Cataloftues  and  Estimates  fnrnislied. 

Andrews-Demarest  Seati’;|  Co.,  *New  vor?” 


CUNTON  H.  MENEEir  BEU  C0MPM1 

TROX .  N.  y.. 

KAim'AonrB.  mPBRiOB 

OHUROH  OHIME  AND  AOHOOl  BEIU. 
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CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE. 

The  forty  eighth  annual  statement  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
is  like  a  streak  of  spring  after  a  hard  winter. 
It  shows  prosperity  in  the  midst  of  widespread 
hard  times,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  the  fact 
that  its  business  has  been  conducted  on  the 
most  approved  lines,  and  that  its  controlling 
spirit  has  carried  out  economical  measures  for 
the  advantage  of  its  policy  holders,  just  as  of 
old.  The  result  is  that  the  list  of  policy  hold¬ 
ers  yearly  increases  its  numbers,  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  everv  year  rolling  up,  that  the  assets 
are  801,000,000,  and  that  death  claims  are 
diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  averages 
made  out  in  the  regular  tables.  This  is  at 
tributable  to  the  care  exercised  in  taking 
risks.  Everything  connected  with  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  past  year’s  business  shows  that  it  has 
been  closely,  yet  liberally,  administered,  with 
the  result  that  its  members  are  reaping  the 
advantages  in  the  decreased  cost  of  insurance. 
The  current  year  will,  no  doubt,  see  main¬ 
tained  the  rate  of  dividend,  which  in  1893  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  the  preceding  years. 

NOTICES. 

The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Greia,  successor  to  Dr.  McAll,  of 
the  McAll  Mission  in  France,  will  address  the  New  York 
Auxiliary,  on  Fridav  evening.  February  23,  IMM,  at  eight 
o’clock,  in  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  (cor.  35th  strec  t 
and  Madison  avenue).  The  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks  will 
preside.  All  interested  In  French  Evangelization  are 
cordiallv  invited. 

Lectures  anti  Lessons  by  a  Lady. — We  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  looking  over  a  syllahus  of  Lectures  and  Les¬ 
sons  in  Americsn  History  and  Literature  bv  Miss  Emily 
.M.  Noyes.  The  subj-cts  are  ten  in  number,  of  which  the 
first  five  are:  1.  Of  the  Cliff  Dwell*  rs,  the  Mound  Build¬ 
ers,  and  the  Northmen.  2.  The  Colutnbiau  and  other 
Discoveries.  3.  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  His 
tory  and  Literature.  4.  The  American  Revolution  and 
the  Eminent  .Military  Leaders  and  Statesmen  of  the 
Period.  5.  The  Administration  of  Gen.  W.tshington,  his 
Cabinet  and  Supreme  Couit.  etc.  Miss  Noyes’ adilress 
is  College  Cottage,  Evaesttm,  III.  The  fa<  t  that  she  is  a 
sister  of  the  late  Rev.  George  C.  Noyes,  D.D.,  will  com¬ 
mend  her  to  readers  ol  The  Evangelist,  whose  columns 
he  long  adorned. 

Garnett  School.— This  is  a  school  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Highland  Garnett.  D.D.,  long  an  es¬ 
teemed  Presbyterian  pastor  In  New  York,  and  carried  on 
at  Pollocksville.  North  Ctrolina,  by  Mrs.  Hagar  A.  Mur¬ 
rell.  The  attendance  is  so  large  that  the  Principal,  Mrs. 
Murrell  (who  receives  a  small  salary  from  our  Board  of 
Miss'ons),  feelsobliged  to  emnloy  an  assistant.  This  will 
cost  SlOO  of  which  amount  she  has  raised  through  friends 
the  sumof  $.'>5— leaving  S45  yet  to  be  realized.  The  school 
aims  to  teach  the  elementary  branches,  and  also  sew  ing 
and  economical,  tidy  housekeeping.  In  short,  it  comes 
fairly  under  the  appellation  Industtial.  and  is  doing  a 
much  needed  work.  Any  sum  sent  to  Mrs.  Murrell,  as 
above,  will  be  thankfully  received. 
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CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  LMHGEST  COLLECTtOH  OF  HEW  MHl 
SECOHD-HAHD  BOOKS  IH  THE  UH/KERSi 
At  a  great  reduction  from  Pnblishen’  prices 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  ds 
sire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTH  CAtALOOTTK  fSHM. 

LECCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park  NEW  YORK!< 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

In  view  of  the  suffering  among  laboring  people  this 
se" SOD, careful  supervisiou  and  friendly  symp  thy  for 
those  in  distress  are  greatly  needed.  Time  and  thought 
for  the  consideration  of  their  troubles  are  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  money,  and  for  this  reason  we  ask  the  co-op¬ 
eration  and  assistance  of  volunteer  visitors.  Will  any 
one  who  may  have  even  a  little  time  to  spare  for  friendly 
v-lsiting  or  office  work,  call  for  particulars  upon  the 
committee  who  e  "'ames  are  appended  to  this  appeal,  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  one  P.  M..  at  the  L’nited  Charities 
Building,  105  Elast  22d  8t.,  Room  No.  302,  or  communicate 
with  any  of  the  undersigned  by  letter. 

CKNTRAt,  AUXILIARY  COMMITTEE  OF  LADIES: 

Miss  Kate  Bord.  Chairman,  230  W.  69th  St.;  Mrs  Wm. 
Harmon  Krowu.  Nutley.  N.  J.:  Mrs.  John  Erving.  6  W. 
22d  St.;  Mrs.  Sara’l  Clarke,  I  E.  55ih  8t.;  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  219  .Madison  Ave.;  Mrs.  J.  A.  8crymser,  107  E. 
21st  St,;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Tapley,  6t  Clinton  Pi.;  Miss  L.  L. 
Williams,  205  W.  57th  St. 

COMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICT  WORK: 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell,  Chairman.  120  E.  30th  St.'  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Barlow.  39  E.  3l8t  St.;  Rev.  Raphael  l^njamin,  178  E  70tb 
St.;  Dr.  S.  S.  BogfTt,  219  E  i7th  St.:  Mrs.  C.  S.  Br  .wn,  20 
W.  llihSt..  MissL  T.  Caldwell,  64  E.  5sth  St.;  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Dewees,  12  AV  18th  St.;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fish,  200  \V.  52d 
St.:  .Mis.  L.  I..  Kell  gg.  133  W.  70th  St.;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ma- 
gonigle,  140  W.  27lh  St.:  P.  R.  Pyne,  Jr.,  52  Wall  St. 


A  PHENOMENAL  SUCCESS. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  popularity  of 
Miss  Holley’s  (Josiab  Allen’s  Wife’s)  new  book.  ’’Saman- 
tha  at  the  World’s  Fair,”  Is  the  announcement  by  the 
publishers  (the  Funk  &  W'agnalls  Comiiany  of  New 
Vork  ,  that,  although  the  work  has  scarcely  been  in  print 
three  montbs,  the  sales  have  reached  the  ubennmeual 
figure  of  more  than  60  (jOO  copies.  Th's  is  a  success  rarely 
attained  in  the  publistiiug  arena,  and  assures  a  triumph 
for  the  book  almost  nnequaled. 


SAMANTHAt?, WORLD'S  FAIR" 

Jo»lah  AU^n^tt  Wife’s  Xeu'  Book 
/itM  60,000  COPIES  SOLD  IN  LESS  |  Over  100  illiistratinns  by  C.T)c  Grimm. 
Jv  THAN  THREE  MONTHS.  |  Everybody  sure  to  want  to  read  IL 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  MORE  MONEY,  and  with  Less  Effort, 
'  ji  selling  Samantha”  than  in  Almost  Any  Other  Way. 

/||\  AGCNTQ  WANTPn  Read  what  Is  said  by  one  or  two:  “Eight  orders  on 
J  ^  WlMIl  I  bU.  my  way  home— about  3  squares.’’  “It  goes  like  hot 

I/nwVakes.  Took  six  orders  this  momlng.''  “Nineteen  names  taken  to.dav.”  “I  starred 
r/lir  out  a  little  while  on  Saturday  and  tl.lsmoming  have  twenty  orders."  The  book  aells 
''  iMWtaelf.  Every  one  wants  it.  Prices,  by  mall  orthroiigt  agents.  Cloth,  ^.50;  Half 
■^■■Ruasla,  $4.00.  Handsome  prospectus  and  ontflt  for  agents.  Half  a  million  copies  sore 
to  be  Bold.  Will  sell  all  this  year,  and  olters  an  opportunity  for  good  live  agents  to  earn 
rar  ^  ^  'veek.  Write  at  once  fur  terms  to  agenu. 

I.  FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COHPANY,  Publishers,  1 8  snd  20  Astor  Place.  New  York. 


{Continued  from  Page  S5. 

OHIO. 

Niles. — A  remarkable  revival  has  blessed 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  this  place.  There 
has  been  faithful  preaching  by  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Garroway,  and  earnest  coopera¬ 
tion  by  the  people.  Already  twenty-eight  per¬ 
sons  have  been  added  to  the  church,  twenty- 
one  on  profession  of  their  faith  ;  six  adults 
were  baptized  ;  ten  of  the  converts  were  young 
men.  The  pastor  was  assisted  January  21st  by 
the  Rev.  G.  S.  Hackett  of  Uniontown. 

Hanging  Rock. — This  church  (the  Rev. 
Park  W.  Taylor,  minister),  observed  the  Lord’s 
Supper  on  January  2l8t.  Six  persons  were 
added  to  the  church,  five  of  them  on  profes¬ 
sion,  and  a  good  collection  was  taken  for  the 
poor. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City. —A//  Clmaes  Reached. — Sunday. 
February  4th,  was  really  a  red  letter  day  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  here,  the  one  of 
which  the  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  D.  D. ,  now- 
deceased,  was  so  long  the  pastor,  and  of 
which  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Clark,  D.  D  .  is  now  the 
beloved  pastor  and  shepherd.  The  Bay  City 
paper  gives  the  main  facts,  but  does  not  ex¬ 
press  our  joy  and  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
outpouring  of  His  Holy  Spirit  and  for  the 
souls  converted.  Dr.  Munhaul,  aided  by  Mr. 
Birch,  was  with  us  for  nearly  three  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  January  last,  and  conducted  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  union  service.  Though  the  meetings 
were  held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  pastors  and  congregations  of  the  other 
churches  joined  in  the  effort.  For  at  least 
two  weeks  meetings  were  held  both  afternoons 
and  evenings,  overflow  meetings  being  also 
held  nearly  every  night  at  one  or  two  of  the 
other  churches.  On  one  day  nearly  every 
store  and  factory,  together  with  a  goodly- 
number  of  the  saloons;  closed  up  their  places 
of  business  so  as  to  attend  the  meetings,  and 
they-  went,  too.  Among  them  were  Catholics, 
Hebrews,  and  scores  of  people  never  before 
seen  inside  of  a  church.  It  became  so  towards 
the  last  ♦^hat  our  new,  large  church,  holding 
nearly-  2,000  people,  did  not  accommodate 
much  more  than  half  of  those  who  wished  to 
attend.  The  whole  number  of  conversions 
was  some  1,800,  a  large  part  of  whom  are 
men  and  women  in  mature  life.  The  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  church  so  long  ministered 
to  by  “Ambrose.”  All  classes  have  been 
reached  to  an  extent  never  before  approached 
in  this  city. 

Grand  Rapids  —There  were  received  into 
the  Westminster  Church,  February  4th,  thirty- 
one  new-  members,  twenty  five  on  confession 
of  faith  and  six  by  letters.  Greatly  prospered 
under  his  ministry,  this  church  has,  neverthe¬ 
less,  felt  constrained  to  accept  the  second  res¬ 
ignation  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Cobb.  Many  hearts  are 
thereby  saddened,  many  tender  cords  of  love 
for  the  pastor  and  his  family  will  be  sundered, 
but  not  destroyed,  in  the  parting.  His  pres¬ 
ence  for  the  last  nine  years  in  this  city  has 
been  to  many,  within  and  w-ithout  his  church, 
like  unto  a  benediction.  Dr.  Cobb’s  influence 
has  been  far-reaching.  It  has  not  been  limited 
to  city  or  county.  One  of  our  most  valuable 
legislative  enactments  within  the  last  ten 
years,  the  marriage  license  law-,  w-as  first  sug 
gested  by  him.  and  its  passage  secured  mainly- 
through  his  active  efforts.  I'ntil  this  Act  w-as 
passed,  no  law  existed  requiring  license  to 
marry,  and  the  law  on  the  statute  books  re¬ 
quiring  the  record  of  marriage  certificates  was 
sadly  defective,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  enforced. 
Now*,  both  license  and  certificate  are  required 
to  be  of  record  in  the  county  clerk’s  office, 
and  failure  to  record  the  same  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  while  before  it  was  the  rule.  He  will 
leave  the  Westminster  one  of  the  strong 
churches  of  Western  Michigan.  M.  T. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pierre.— Our  college  here  has  a  larger  at 
tendance  than  it  has  had  for  tw-o  years  past. 
The  Synodical  Missionary  recently  addressed 
nearly  fifty  regular  class  students  assembled 
in  the  chapel. 

Madison. — 'Diis  cnurch  last  week  had  their 
annual  congregational  meeting  and  social. 
The  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ewart  is  pastor.  They  start 
out  with  forward  plans  for  the  new-  year,  the 
fourth  of  the  present  pastorate. 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

Olympia  Presbytery. —The  churches  have 
mostly  held  special  services  with  good  results. 
Four  were  added  at  Vancouver  at  the  last 
communion. 
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Investment 
II  Securities 


such  as  real  estate  loans, 

S  municipal  bonds,  school 
bonds,  etc.  We  select 
these  for  large  and  small 
investors  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care.  They  will 
yield  4^%  to  6\%. 

Our  pamphlet  is  free. 


The  Provident 

<  I  »  .  g-\  45  Milk  St., 

1  rust  L/’O.  Boston,  Mass 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties. 
Collection  of  Rents* 

Real  Estate  Mortsase  Loans,  Insurance. 


Special  attention  given  to  Vie  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents, 


No  10  East  16th  Street  •  New  lorn 

3d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

40  a.  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  indivldnal. 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 


John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tlce-Pres 
James  S,  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Danibl  D.  Lord, 
Samubl  Sloan, 

Jambs  Low. 

Wm.  Waltbr  Phblps, 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Georoe  Bliss, 

WlIXIAM  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 


W.  Bayard  Cdttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockepbllbr, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gdstav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Oeokob  F.  Vietoh, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 


DULUTH  OFE8TMMTS. 

RXAJL  XSTATR  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  am 
Acre  Properties  both  In  Dnlntb  and  on  the  south  side  o 
the  harbor.  In  Snnerlor  and  Weet  Superior.  We  sen. 
list  of  bargains  and  maps  tol  ocate  them,  when  reqneete 
and  have  Inveeted  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  thos 
who  never  saw  the  oity,^wim  with  satisfaction,  and  1) 
aimoet  everv  case  with  LARGE  srofita. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  monev  for  those  not  wishing  to  pnrohaae 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  aeml-annoally.  OUh^dged  eeoarlt] 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dnlnth,  aad  to  hnndrad. 
who  have  dealt  with  na  In  other  atatea.  We  aoUcit  oor 
reepondenoe.  ^  nte 

WM  G.  8HEBW00D  ft  GO..  Dmlvtli,  Mliir. 


Brown  Brothers  Co.. 

PHI1.A.,  raw  Tora.  Boaxov. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BAl/TIMORS. 

OOraaOTlD  BT  FRIT  ATI  WIBB8. 

If  embers  N.  T.,  PhUa.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bxeli’s 

We  buy  and  eell  all  first  claae  Invest- _  _  _ 

meat  Secorltlee  tor  customers.  We  re-  IHYRHIilllflll 
oelve  aocDunte  of  Banks,  Bankers  Oor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  jELsAiuHtiiM 
favorable  terms  aad  make  coUectlou  of  l3tX.Ull  lliMX 
drafts  drawa  abroad  oa  all  poluts  la  the  Ualted  States  as 
Oaaada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  la  the  Halted  States  on  torela 
ooaatrlea. 

f  Uxobaiige  m 

liCwlwlD  and  make  cable  transfers  to  aD  points:  als 
make  coUecttons  and  lasae  Oommerdiu  aa 
Travellera’  Oredlta,  available  la  all  parts  of  tt 

Credit. 


of 


SHOWN,  SHIPLET  ft  00..  LONDON. 


I  O90,  First  Mortgages 


/o 


On  inside  property  In 


A  lyi  A  High  Grade  Security. 

I  §\  Iwl  ■  Principal  and  Interest  payable 


Fnl 

nvesti 


G^OXjX> 

With  New  York  Exchange. 

I  can  net  yon  these  rates  for  a  short  time  only, 
information  on  application ;  it  will  pay  yon  to  la 
gate.  Warraats  fnrulshed. 

Eastern  Correspondents 
Brown  Bros.  &  C 
Girard  Trust  Co. _ 

Tacoma,  Wash 


WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

o.,  Phila.  I  Fidelity  Bulldtag, 


COLLECTIONS. 

Western  Hortgages. 

Holders  of  western  mortgages  obtained  through  defunct 
companies  are  finding 

Th«  Allas  Ijaad  and  InTcstaieBt  Caa, 

•f  Ijasrrencef  Kansas, 

the  best  and  cheapest  agency  for  collecting  interest  and 
principal,  foreclosing  defaulted  morurages,  looking  up  back 
taxes,  renting  and  selling  land.  The  Atlas  Co.  nas  ren* 
dered  valuable  service  to  many  hundred  investors  at  a 
minimum  expense.  W e  have  a  few  choice,  safe  loans  where 
we  personally  know  both  security  and  borrowers,  ('orres- 
poodence  solicited.  L.  H.  PERKINS.  President. 


IOWA  FARM 
AAO  JFLT  C3r^ 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane'*  millions  in  22  years'  consecutive  busi¬ 
ness  wlthnnt  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references,  hend  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

531  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


QFOT  DIDOIIIIC  given  in  Orange  Groves, 

DCu  I  DanUAIIlU  Houses.  City  Lots,  and  unlm-  { 
proved  land,  (’all  on  or  ad¬ 
dress  H.  A.  Deland.  DeLand, 


FLORIDA. 


#jc1to0lB  and 


SOHBBMBBHOBN’8  TBAOHBB8’  AaBBSX. 

Oldest  and  best  known  la  U.  8. 
EstabUshed  1866. 

8  East  14th  Stbbbt  Niw  Tobs. 


l/PSOM  SEMINAUr, 

MBW  PBBSTON,  UTCHFIBU)  OO.,  OOIIM., 

For  Boys  and  T  oniw  Men.  References ;  Frseddsnt  Dwlgk 
Vais  University ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D^  of  BrookV 
For  other  references  or  Information  IngnlPB  af 

b«t.  hbnbt  UFSBir,  PvbMivai 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.-  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D..  of  The  Evangelist,  th.  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  tei  ms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIST-ARTISANS, 

140  WEST  33d  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JOHN  WARD  STIMSON,  Superintendent. 

The  present  organization  consists  of  the  teaching 
f ori  e,  under  Mr.  .Mimson's  personal  charge  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Instruction,  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tion.  composed  of  business  men  who  have  undertaken 
the  financial  management  of  the  Institute. 

All  inquiries  as  to  tuition,  board  and  living  expenses  in 
New  York,  opportunities  for  outside  work,  special  stud¬ 
ies  etc.,  should  be  directed  to  Supt.  Jno.  Warl  Stimson, 
140  West  23d  Street.  Ne>v  York.  Mr  Stimson  will  also  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  interested  friends  of 
the  Institute  as  to  its  character  and  workings. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  our  leaders  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  P.  O.  Box  2330,  New 
York  City. 


48th 

A  n  n  Mai  Statement 

of  the 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co, 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Net  Assets,  January  1, 1898.  $50,087,396.74 

RECEIVED  IN  1898. 

For  Premiums . $4.6'i3.2ii0.08 

For  interest  and  Rents .  3,144  674.64 

Profit  and  Loss .  8,368.82 

- $7,776,183.64 

_  _.  $66,813,629  28 

DISBURSED  IN  1893. 

For  claims  by  death 
and  matured  en¬ 
dowments, . $3,970,468.56 

Surplus  returned 
to  policy-holders,  1,366,201.60 
Lapsed  and  Surren¬ 
dered  Policies .  507,355  06 

Total  to  Policy-holders,  $6,824,015.33 
Commissions  to  Agents,  Sal¬ 
aries,  Medical  Examiners’ 
fees.  Printing.  Advertising, 

Legal,  Real  Estate,  and  all 

other  Expenses, .  770,158.06 

Taxes .  293  166.27 

-  6,887.329.69 

Balance  Net  Assets,  Dec.  81, 1893,  $50,926,100.59 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 


Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien . 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds, . 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force . 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Company, 

Cost  of  United  States  and  other  Bonds, . 

Cost  of  Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks, . 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Cash  In  Office . 

Bills  receivable . 

Agents’  Ledger  Balances . 

Add 

Interest  due  and  accrued . $1,010,541.36 

Rents  accrued .  8,271.27 

Market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds 

over  cost .  224,102  70 

Net  deferred  premiums, . 104,289.60 


$39,669,491.86 
]2.849Ji0 
.  1,351  625.21 
7,106,811.33 
,  12,42:1.628.6  5 
380.960.25 
973,909  00 
3,813.39 
090  67 
3,526.83 

$59,926,190.59 


- $1,437,205.02 

Gross  Assets,  December  31, 1893,  $61,863,404.61 


Liabilities  ; 

Amount  required  to  re-iusure 
all  ouietanding  Policies, 

net,  Company’s  standard . $53,8177164  00 

All  other  iUbilities, .  1,098,222.74 

- $64,916,376.74 

Surplus  by  Companv’s  Standard, . $6,448,027.87 

SURPLUS  by  State  Reports  will  exceed .  7,260,000.00 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  receipts 


in  1893, . 0.90  per  cent. 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  31, 1893,  63,701, 

I  nsuring . $156,994,408.00 


JACOB  L.  GREENE,  President. 

JOHN  M.  TAYLOR.  Vice-Prest. 

EDWARD  M.  BUNCE,  Sec. 

DANIEL  H.  WELLS,  Actuary. 

PHILIP  S.  MILLER,  Genera!  Agent, 

1  Wall  Street,  Corner  Broadway,  HEW  fOHK  CITY, 
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DEATHS. 

Goodtsar.— Od  Lord's  day  morning,  January  8tb, 
there  passed  from  earth,  alter  long,  faithful  working 
and  patient  waiting,  a  hignly  esteemed  original  memoer 
of  Camden  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  Arma  Smitb  Good¬ 
year.  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age.  A  former,  and  the  first, 

rtor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Manley  of  Oakfieid, 
iT.,  officiated  at  the  funeral,  held  in  the  residence  on 
the  following  Wednesday,  which  proved  to  be  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Ids  arrival  in  town  with  bis  family 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  parish,  at  which  time  he  and 
bis  were  welcomed  to  what  proved  to  be  a  three  months' 
fojoum  in  this  same  ever-nospitable  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lucius  B.  Goodyear.  Speaking  with  the  freedom  of 
an  old  pastor  and  familiar  friend.  Hr.  Manley  said  to  the 
large  assemblaire  of  kindred,  neighbors,  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  in  adapted  words  of  Scripture  (Romans  xvi.  1, 2) : 
"1  commend  unto  yon  [Arms]  our  sister,  .  .  .  a  servant 
of  the  church  ...  at  [Camden] ;  for  she  bath  been  a  sue- 
corer  of  many  and  of  myself  also,"  and  proceeded  to  call 
attention  to  tbe  fa'd  that  the  Cbr  stiao  life  of  the  de¬ 
ceased— in  home,  church,  and  community  pointer]  ly  ex¬ 
emplified  and  strongly  enforced  the  several  specifications 
of  this  Scripture.  Mrs.  Goodyear  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  from  her  eighth  year,  and  tbe  lov¬ 
ing,  varied  service  she  had  rendered  the  Church  all  her 
adult  years  needed  no  mention  to  any  who  knew  her  in¬ 
timately.  The  New  York  Evangelist  was  her  religious 
paper,  and  she  could  not  keep  house  without  it.  1  he 
^ golden  wedding”  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodyear  fell  on  the 
16th  day  of  last  June.  Having  no  child  of  their  own,  they 
had  adopted,  one  by  one,  no  less  than  five  girls  and  two 
boys,  of  no  family  kin  to  either  of  them  or  to  each  other. 
Of  the  seven,  all  but  one  survive  and  cherish  ble-sed 
memories  of  their  common  foster-mother.  Five,  to¬ 
gether  with  tbe  husband  of  the  deceased  one,  were  at  the 
funeral,  of  whom  four  are  marrieil  and  have  five  chll 
dren.  An  adopted  son,  three  adopted  sons-in-law.  and 
two  nephews  were  the  bearers  at  the  burial.  E.  N.  M. 


DEATH  OF  AN  AGED  MOTHER  IN  ISRAEL. 

Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Northam  died  in  Lockport.  N.  Y..  at 
tbe  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  Atwat.  r,  Jan.  18th, 
18M.  She  was  nearly  nin  ty-lour  years  old.  and  her 
quiet,  unobtrusive  life  was  filled  with  devotion  to  all 
thiuKSthat  pertained  to  tbe  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom 
on  earth.  She  was  born  in  Williamstown.  Maes.,  in 
March.  1900.  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Ch  ney  Taft,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Peregrine  White  of  May  fiower  fame, 
and  had  been  a  faithful  friend  and  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  from  its  first  publication. 


ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  CXYLiLECTIONS. 

Metropolitan  Mnseum  of  Art,  Central  Park.  84th 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of  Paintings, 
Sculpture,  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  8lst  street 
and  Ninth  Avenue.  Fine  collection  representative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  Admission  free. 

Lenox  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  70th  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  books  and  two  galleries  of  yiaintings.  -Ad- 
mission  free. 

Astor  Library,  34  Lafayette  Place.  Exhibition  of  rare 
books,  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  basts,  portraits 
etc.  Admission  free. 

Oratorio  Socie^  of  New  York.  Music  Hall  57th  st. 
and  7ih  avenue.  Friday  afternoon,  Feb.  23.  and  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  Feh.  24,  Lenten  perfnr  nance  of  Bach's 
St.  Matthew's  Passion.  Chorus  of  500  voices,  and  the 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Seats  SO  cents  to  $1.50. 

American  Water  Color  Society.  Winter  Exhibition 
at  National  Academy  of  Design.  231  street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Open  until  Marc  1 8d,  1894. 

New  York  Etching  Club.  Annual  Exhibition  at  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design,  23d  street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 
Open  until  March  3d,  1884. 

Avery  Galleries,  368  Fifth  Avenue.  Exhibition  of 
Englisu  paintings,  old  portraits,  and  four  new  land¬ 
scapes  by  Wm  L.  Pickuell.  Admission  free. 

Hardman  Hall,  Fifth  Avenue  and  19th  St.  Series  of 
lectuies  on  *‘An  sind  es  iu  Comparative  Religion,"  bv 
Prof.  J.  Leonard  Corning.  Monday  afternoons  until 
March  19th.  Admission  one  dollar. 


Tried  &  True 

may 

well  be  said 

of  the  Superior  Medicine, 
the  sjtandard 
blood-purifier, 

AVER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

Its  long  record 
assures  you  that  what 
has  cured  others  * 

will  cure  you 


WOODliAWM  OEMETERT. 

UroODLAWN  Station  flHth  Ward).  Harlem  RaUroad. 
TV  Offloe.  No.  aOKaetttd  street. 


DO  not  be  deceived. — The  following 

brands  of  White  Lead  are  still  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion.  They  are  standard,  and  always 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 

•‘ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY '*  (Pittoburgh). 

ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

••  BBYMBR-BAUMAN  '*  (Pittsburgh). 

••  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

"COLLIER  "(St  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Bufiblo). 
"DAVIS.«HAMBERS“  (Pittsburgh). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 

»  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh). 


"JEWETT  ”  (New  York). 

••  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

"JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
"MORLEY”  (Clevetand). 

"MISSOURI  "(SL  Louis). 

"RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

"SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

"SOUTHERN  "(St  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  •’  (New  York). 


The  recommendation  of  any  of  them  to  you  by  your  merchant  is 
an  evidence  of  his  reliability,  as  he  can  sell  you  ready -mixed 
paints  and  bogus  White  Lead  and  make  a  larger  profit.  Many 
short-sighted  dealers  do  so. 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
2s-pound  keg  of  Lead,  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shadc!^, 
and  insures  the  best  ^int  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably 
save  you  a  good  many  dollars. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Better  than 
Ever  for 
1894. 


at  Others  Say  of  Us. 


“There  Is  no  Seedsman  In  America  that  enjoys  a  sounder 
reputation  for  square  dealing  and  conscientious  claims 
for  tbe  seed  be  onbrs.  His  Catalogue  makes  no  pretense 
1  pictures,  or  Inflated  windy 

Kaniliao-  ItB 


of  captivating  by  tawdry  colored  p 
phraseology.  It  alms  to  guide,  not 
—(Prom  ^Uortal  i 


not  to  bewilder.  Its  readetat** 
(Prom  tUUoruU  tn  Rural  Sew  Yorker.) 
To  all  In  search  of  this  kind  of  a  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed 
Catalogue,  we  shall  be  bap|w  to  send  It  free.  You  will  find  tn  It, 
probabl.v,  a  larger  variety  of  some  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seed  than 
is  In  any  Catalogue  published  tn  this  country  or  Europe ;  many  of 
the  more  costly  we  raise  on  our  four  seed  farms.  There  are  pages 
of  Novelties,  from  which  tbe  humbug  has  been  winnowed  onL 
J.J.  H.  GREGORY  A  SON,  Swd  Orowoi,  Marblehead,  Maes- 


A  WINTER  VACATION  IN  FLORIDA. 

On  February  ‘27tb  and  March  18thand  27th 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  w'ill 
run  personally  conducted  tours  to  Florida. 
The  special  trains  in  charge  of  experienced 
tourist  agent  and  chaperon  will  leave  New  York 
9:30,  Trenton  11:08  a.m.  ,  Philadelphia  12:10, 
Wilmington  12:50,  and  Baltimore  2:36  p.m. 
These  trains  will  be  composed  of  the  finest 
Pullman  sleeping  and  dining  cars  fitted  with 
modern  appointments  and  conveniences  of  tbe 
most  sumptuous  type. 

§>50  from  New  York,  §48  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  and  proportionately  low  from 
other  yoints  on  tbe  system,  will  cover  all  ex 
penses  while  on  tbe  special  trains— transpor 
portation,  Pullman  accommodation,  and  meals, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  tour,  the  ticket 
for  which  covers  Pullman  facilities  south 
bound  only,  the  limit,  however,  being  May  31, 
thus  allowing  a  much  longer  visit. 

A  stay  of  two  weeks  in  the  glorious  health- 
inspiring  peninsular  may  be  enjoyed  on  the 
first  three,  and  that  time  may  well  be  spent  in 
following  out  the  numberless  side  trips  avail¬ 
able  from  Jacksonville.  These  tours  are 
especially  apropos  during  the  penitential  sea¬ 
son  now  upon  us,  and  a  vacation  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  State  should  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
those  more  or  less  fatigued  from  the  pleasures 
of  the  social  life  and  excitement  of  the  winter. 


A  VIRGINIAN’S  OPINION. 

A  Richmond,  (Va. )  man,  whose  business 
necessitates  several  trips  a  year  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  was  asked  recently  why  it  was  that  he 
always  went  ina  New  York  City  instead  of 
taking  another  route  from  Washington.  The 
reply  was  significant :  “Why,"  said  he,  “I pre¬ 
fer  traveling  the  additional  mileage  in  order  to 
ride  on  the  New  York  Central.”  Instances  of 
this  kind  occur  every  day.  The  New  York 
Central  is  looked  upon  as  the  model  railway 
of  the  world  and  the  excellence  of  its  service 
is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  public. — 
Dixie.” 


The  Policy  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a 
combination  of  all  the  most  desirable  features 
of  Life  Insurance,  including  liberal  conditions. 
Legitimate  Insurance  at  the  lowest  cost,  an 
Annual  Distribution  of  Surplus,  and  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  Non-Forfeiture  Law. 
See  Annual  Statement  published  in  another 
column. 


Caretal^ers  of 

CI\urcI\  Silver  ^ 

will  hear  of  something  to  their  advantage 
by  writing  us.  Have  you  seen  the 

PLATE  CLEANING  CABINET, 

the  best  outfit  for  cleaning  silverware. 
Yuu  can  be  of  service  to  us.  Send  address  to 
The  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 


TO  USERS  OF 

Cidabj’s  Rei  Brand  Beef  Extract 


We  have  secured  a  set  of  superb  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  inbalf-toneof  tbe  entire  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition.  This  beautifid  portfolio  will  be  issued  in 
fourteen  parts,  each  part  contaluinir  sixteen  en- 
ifraviDKS  orEi4  in  all.  The  complete  work  will  enutain 
eoKravioKs  of  every  Main  Buildine,  every  State 
and  Territorial  Building,  every  rureisn  Build¬ 
ing.  Interior  Views,  Lagoons,  Statuary, 
Grounds,  Fountains,  and  about  fittv  views  of  ihe 
Midway  Plaisance.  These  erand  pictures,  each  one 
of  which  is  a  work  of  art,  are  printed  from  copper  plates 
on  the  finest  quality  of  cream  ename  ed  paper.  The  orig¬ 
inal  photographs  of  which  these  are  reproductions  were 
sold  for  fifty  cents  each  on  the  Fair  grounds.  In  order 
t  secure  any  one  of  the  fourteen  parts,  it  will  only  be 
ne''es8ary  for  you  to  send  six  cents  in  postage  stamps  (to 
cov>  r  cost  of  mailing).  Order  by  number. 

We  send  free  our  illustrated  booklet  from ‘‘Ranch  to 
Table.”  an  interesting  write-up  of  the  cattle  Industry 
from  tbe  '-branding  of  the  Maverick”  to  the  ‘“round-up” 
of  the  prime  steer  Into  delicious  Beef  Extract.  Sample 
jar  sent  free  for  6;.  to  pay  .  ostage. 

The  Cudahy  Pharmaceutical  Co., 

so.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

*  PRESERTE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangbiust  is  published  In  a  shape  con- 
yeniert  for  bindiDg,  many  nf  Its  readers  wi*l  wish  a 
Modcr  for  the  purpose  of  keepioR  a  file  In  the  best  order 
We  (»n  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
preoaid.  Address  Thb  Evangelist,  P.  O.  Box  2330.  New 
York  city. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  22.  1894. 


Broat>wai?  anb  *Wtneteentb  St. 
flew 


Cburcb  /Ibetal  Morb 


Communion  Sets 

tn  SterUno  Silver 

anb  ‘*(5orbam  Plate. 


pbotograpbe,  Special  Designs  anb  Estimates 

on  receipt  of  particularo. 
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DRESS  STUFFS. 

English  and  Scotch  Snitings, 
Homespnns,  Hopsackings, 

Fancy  Weaves,  All-Wool  Crepons, 
Silk  and  Wool  Crepons, 

Diagonals,  Annnres, 

Printed  Challies. 

IVH/T£,  CREAM,  and  COLORED 

CREPONS,  SERGES,  DIAGONALS 

for  House  and  Evening  Wear. 


EMBROIDERED  ROBES. 


^BtooeVva^  c&  ^  dtd 


NIW  YORK. 


Black  and  Colored  Silks. 

Lower  than  for  50  years. 

Our  great  Silk  Sale  is  continted,  on  the 
Main  Floor  and  in  the  Basement  Rooms. 

Corresponding  values,  in  goods  of 
equally  purO  and  reliable  character,  have 
not  been  offered  during  the  past  fifty 
years. 

The  attention  of  Manufacturers  and 
of  Customers  is  specially  invited. 

Genuine  India  and  China  Silks,  1,000 
pieces  of  latest  desighs,  at  prices  ar¬ 
ranged  to  make  them  an  attractive  part 
of  this  extraordinary  sale. 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  AND  Nth  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  in  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
ot  construction  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  (rood 
paints  can  be  had.  No  matter  what  your  difficulty  is. 
write  us,  and  we  will  send  ycu  free  a  straiftht.  purely 
scientific  letter  on  paintioR  as  adapted  to  your  job. 
nere  are  no  other  Paints  in  the  world  as  good  as  these. 

Grouped  and  classified  Paints  for  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  MT’G.  CO., 

NYACK-ON-THE-nUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1879). 


WBDOIXO 

INVITATIONS, 


CORRBCT  STYleBe 


DEMPSKY  & 


CARROLI^, 

Art  Stationers, 

UNION  SQUARB, 
NEVir  YORK. 

House  Furnishing. 

Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fme  China  and  Glass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators. 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


130  and  132  West  42d  Street 
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THE  MUl'ilAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  A.  McCurdy,  President 
For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1893 
Income 


Rorrlrrd  for  rrmlaniR 
From  all  other  kourrei 


-  $3S,694..‘»7  OR 

-  8,868,807  70 


$41,063,146  08 

Disbursements 


To  Pollcjr-holderi  • 
i'or  all  other  arroaats  • 


$30,886,473  40 
_ 0,484,567  47 


Assets 

I'nlted  Staten  Boads  aad  other 
Securltlea  ... 

Finst  Ilea  liOaaa  oa  Bond  and 
Mortgage  .... 

Loans  on  Storks  aad  Bonds 

Beal  Estate  .... 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  .... 

Arcrned  Interest,  Deferred  Pre¬ 
miums,  Ac.  .... 


$80,870,039  87 


$73,086,333  41 

70,730,038  03 
7.497.8«K)  00 
18,080,018  69 

10,844,601  73 

6.609,608  39 


lleserre  for  Policies  and  other 
Liabilities 
Snrplas • 


$186,707,680  14 


168.766,071  S3 
•  $17,053,608  01 


Insnranre  and  Aannities 

assumed  and  reaened  $708,603,553  40 
NnTF— lasmaan  merely  Tritten  is  diacsrdeil  from  Uii 
Statement  u  uliolljr  mislescbug,  and  onlj  insoranw  ictnallj 
issued  and  paid  for  in  cash  is  indnded. 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  State¬ 
ment  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

Charles  A.  Prellek,  Auditor 

From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned 
as  usual. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Samuel  D.  Babcock 
George  S.  Coe 
Richard  A.  McCurdv 
Iames  C.  Holden 
Hersiann  C.  Von  Post 
Alexander  H.  Rick 
Lewis  May 
OuvER  Harriman 
Henry  W.  Smith 
Robert  Olyphant 
George  F.  Baker 
Dudley  Olcott 
Frederic  Cromwell 
JuLiEN  T.  Davies 
Robert  Sewell 
S.  V.  R.  Cruger 
Chas.  R.  Henderson 
George  Bliss 


Rufus  W.  Peckham 
J.  Hobart  Herrick 
Wm.  P.  Dixon 
Robert  A.  Granniss 
Henry  H.  Rogers 
Jno.  W.  Auchincloss 
Theodore  Morford 
William  Babcock 
Stuyvesant  Fish 
Augustus  D.  Juilliard 
Charles  E.  Miller 
Walter  R.  Gillette 
James  E.  Granniss 
H.  Waiter  Webb 
George  G.  Haven 
Adrian  Iselin,  Jr. 
George  S.  Bowdoih 


ROBERT  A.  GRANNISS,  VicC-PresioENT 


WALTER  R.  GILLETTE  General  Manager 
ISAAC  F.  LLOYD  .  .  .ad  Vice-President 

WILLIAM  J.  EASTON  .  .  Secretary 

FREDERICK  SCHROEDER  .  Assist.  Set 

HENRY  E.  DUNCAN,  Jr.  ,  .  Cor.  Sec. 

FREDERIC  CROMWELL  Treiisurer 
JOHN  A.  FONDA  .  .  Assist.  Treasurer 

JAMES  TIMPSON  ,  ad  Assist.  Treasurer 

WILLIAM  P.  SANDS  ....  Cashier 

EDWARD  P.  HOLDEN  .  Assist.  Cashier 

EMORY  McCLINTOCK,  LL.D.  F.I.A.  Actuary 
JOHN  TATLOCK.  Jr.  '  .  Assist.  Actuary 
CHARLES  B.  PERRY  .  ad  Assist.  Actuary 

.  .  Auditor 

General  Solicitor 


CHARLES  A.  PRELLER  . 
EDWARD  LYMAN  SHORT 


WILLIAM  W.  RICHARDS  .  .  Comptroller 

HENRY  S.  BROWN  .  Assist.  Comptroller 


GUSTAVUS  S.  WINSTON,  M.D.  1 
ELIAS  J.  MARSH.  M.D.  I 

GRANVTLLE  M.  WHITE,  M.D.  j 


Medical 

Diiectois 


Investments. 

To  lnveMors  wno  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Investment  rsths. 
than  to  htgb  rates  of  interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  guarantee! 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  In  Montana  and  Wasblngtoi 
Interest  geml.annaal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  In  gbU 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  by  same  class  of  mortgage! 
Interest'seml-annual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  the 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMP  ANT, 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  the  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  #500,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  8.  KNO,  President  of  the  SUi 
sine  National  Bank  of  Pine  „  ,, , 

Vice-Presidents:  — SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  Morse  Build 
Ing,  New  York  City ;  Hon,  MATT.  H.  ELUS,  Yonken 
N  I 

^’reta^ ;— LIVINGSTON  B.  MORSE.  Morse  BuUd 
Ing.  New  York  City.  i 

Treasorer  and  Western  Manager: —  L.  B.  BLNNSLl 

Helena,  Montana.  _ _ _  ,  _ 

Counsel  :-Hon.  TB08.  M.  WALLER,  Ex-Govemor  o 
Connectlcat.  _ _ 

New  York  Office :  Horse  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Net 

omce :  Pine  PUIna  mitchessOn  .  N.  T. 

Send  fo’  our  new  book,  giving  full  information,  testimonials 
Imports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


34TH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance 
Society 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31st,  1893. 

ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages .  §22,808,916  74 

Real  Estate,  including  the 
Equitable  Buildings  and 
purchases  under  foreclosure 

of  mortgages .  23,928,724  53 

United  States  Stocks,  State 
Stocks,  City  Stocks  and 

other  investments .  89,253,593  42 

Loans  secured  by  Bonds  and 
Stocks  (Market  value  §9,- 

449.241) .  6,934,463  33 

Real  Estate  outside  the  State 
of  New  York,  including 
purchases  under  foreclosure  14,396,857  64 

Cash  in  Bank  and  in  transit 
(since  received  and  invest¬ 
ed) . 5,294,463  13 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and 
accrued.  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums  and  other  Securities..  6,439,378  11 

Total  Assets  December  31, 

1893 . $169,066,390  90 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  on  all  existing 
Policies  (4;; Standard),  and 

all  other  liabilities . $136,689,646  57 

Total  Undivided  Surplus 
Standard),  including 
Special  Reserve  of  $2,500, 

000  towards  establishment 
of  a  3  1-2  per  cent,  valua¬ 
tion . $38,366,7F0  33 

$169,056  396  90 

INCOME. 

Premiums .  $35,537,369  59 

Interest,  Rents,  etc .  6,485.235  96 

$42,022,606  65 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims  by  Death  and  Matur¬ 
ed  Endowments .  §10,761,402  80 

Dividends,  Surrender  Values, 

Annuities  and  Discounted 

Endowments .  6,888,912  63 

Total  Paid  Policy-Holders,  $17,660,316  43 

Commissions,  Advertising, 

Postage  and  Exchange .  4,615,745  29 

General  Expenses,  State, 

County  and  City  Taxes. .. .  3,089,438  08 

$257356,498  80 

New  Assurance  written  in 

1893 . $205,280,237  00 

Total  Outstanding  Assur¬ 
ance .  932,532,577  00 


HENRY  H.  HYDE,  President, 
JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  V.-P. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 

life  insurance  company. 

Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

statement  of  BuHlnesH  for  1899. 

Net  Ledger  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1893 . $21,730,030.64 

RECEIPTS. 

For  Premiums .  $3,048  004.83 

For  Interest,  Rents,  and  Profit 
and  Loss . .  1,118,166  24 

$4,166,171  07 

Less  Taxes .  53,683.06  4,112.488.01 

•25,842,518.65 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

Death  Claims .  $1  456,948.00 

Matured  aud  Discounted  Endow¬ 
ments .  254,490.00 

Cancelled  and  Surrendered  Pol¬ 
icies .  .526.378.91 

Distribution  of  Surplus .  668  976  30 

Total  uald  to  Policy  Holders. . . ,  $2,906,788.21 
Amount  paid  tor  Commissions 
to  Agents,  Salat ies.  Medical 
Fees,  Advertising,  Printing, 

Stationery,  and  all  other  In¬ 
cidental  expenses  at  the  Home 

Office  and  at  Agencies .  53,5,932.31 

Amount  paid  fur  Accrued  Inter¬ 
est  on  Investments  purchased 

during  the  year .  14,933  61  3.457.654.13 

Net  Ledger  Assets.  Dec.  31.  1893  22,884,864..52 

Market  value  of  Securities  over 

Ledger  Cost .  390,975.84 

Intere-t  and  Rents  accrued  Dec. 

31.  1893 .  251.842.05 

Net  Premiums  in  course  of  col¬ 
lection  .  176,980  17  819.298.06 

Gross  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1893 .  •23,204,162.58 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  at  Massachusetts  Stan¬ 
dard  4  per  cent .  21  244  871.21 

Balance  of  Distributions  unpaid  112,749.14 
Death  and  Ei.dowment  Claims 
approved .  179,907.00  21.537.527.35 

_  •1,666,635.23 

Every  Policy  has  indorsed  thereon  the  cash  surrender 
and  paid-up  insuranca  values  to  which  the  insured  is  en- 
title<l  bv  the  Massachu'etts  Statute— LIFE  RATE  EN¬ 
DOWMENT  Policies  are  issued  at  the  old  life  rate  pre¬ 
mium— ANNUAL  CASH  distributions  are  paid  upon 
ALL  Policies. 

Pamphlets,  rates,  mid  values  for  any  age  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Company's  office,  or  to 

KENNY  &  RATGLIFEE,  General  Agents, 

208  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
BElNJ.  F.  STEVENS,  President. 

ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  Vice-President. 

S.  F.  TRULL,  Secretary. 

WM.  B.  TURNER,  Ass’t  Secretary. 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS. 

AT.T.  TRAVELLING  EXPENSES  INCLUDED 


Parties  will  leave  New  York  February  20  and  March 
1 4  for  Three  Grand  Tours  of  75  Days  through  Southern 
States, 


MEXiCD  and 


CALIFDRNIA. 


Visits  are  to  be  made  to  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Gal¬ 
veston,  and  San  Antonio. 

Ample  lime  will  be  given  to  all  the  leading  cities  and 
otbei  places  of  historic  tiud  picturesque  interest  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  iDcliiuing  Eight  Days  in  the  Cl  t>  uf  Mexico,  a  Four 
Days*  Trip  over  the  Vera  Cruz  Railway,  and  Two 
Days  in  Guadalajara. 

In  California.  San  Ueigo,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Francisco.  Monterev,  etc.,  will  be  visited. 

The  return  ticketsmay  beused  from  Califoinia  on  Any 
Regular  Train,  or  with  any  one  of  Ten  Fsitles  under 
special  Escort,  with  a  Choice  of  Three  Different 
Routes, 


Two  Tours  of  40  Days  to  Mexico,  omil  ting  California: 
February  20  and  March  14. 

Califonila  Exr urslons :  February  20  and  22,  and  March 
Baud  14. 

Colorado  Tours:  Parths  leave  New  York  monthly 
for  The  Colorado  a’  Glen  wood  springs. 

Special  Train  Through  Europe,  the  party  to  leave 
New  York  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line  for  Gibral¬ 
tar  February  17 

The  Sandwich  Islands :  A  party  will  sail  from  Sau 
Francisco  March  17  for  a  Seven  Weeks’  Tour. 
Independent  Kailm-d  Tickets  to  all  Points. 
tl^'-Send  for  oescriptive  book,  mentioning  the  particu¬ 
lar  tour  desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB. 

31  East  Fouiteenth  Street  (comer  Union  Square),  New 
York. 

IT  I  T  r>  f  \  ry  ir  send  stamps  for  our  Program  of 

LUKUrL  SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

$270  tor  nearly  2  mos. 

FOUR- IN- HAND  COACHING  PARTIES  through 
ENGLAND,  etc.  The  Thomas  Foreign  Tourist  Co., 
1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Penn.  . 

P'  I  1 17  /Y  O  F  —Excursions  and  individual  ticks 
L  vJ  IyVi  L^.  ets  Ocean  tickets  by  all  line.- 
Tourist  Gazette  free.  H.  GAZE  &  SONS,  118  Broadway 
N.  Y.  (Est.  1844.)  Official  Ticket  Agents  for  chief  Trunk 
Lines. 
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